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THE SANITY £r COUNTRY LIFE. 


Some one has said’ chat God made the country, man 
the town and the devil the city. The aphorism would 
not bear close ayslysis, but it is suggestive of the dif- 
ferences as they actually exist. 

It is a saggestive faéet that in any line of life the 
great majority of sterling characters have hailed from 
the country. Nature is not artificial. She therefore 
constantly teaches those who are close to her to be 
nathral, and in naturalness is strength. Sociologists 
dehy that the city can produce the really great man. 
The product of the city may be bright intellectually, he 


“may be sound morally, but he lacks that rounded 


nature, that broad sympathy that is inspired by con- 
stant communication with the beautiful and grand ob- 
jects of nature; he lacks that generous re- 
ceptiveness which enables a man to fit any 
place and to accomplish any work. 

If the country bred man have brains to 
start with nature forces upon him an appre- 
ciation of the relation that the individual 
bears to the great whole which contact with 
stone pavements and brick walls never 
teaches. The city bred man or youth may 
be apparently quicker and brighter and may 
more quickly take hold on some handle to 
financial success or fame, but he of coun- 
try training is more likely to have that broad 
grasp which accomplishes the really great 
things. 

But aside from any question of what men 
call success, which is usually measured by 
wealth and fame, the man who remains in 
touch with nature, who is a countryman all 
his life, is likely other things being equal to 
be a broader, saner, happier man. There 
will be open to him all the avenues of enjoy- 
ment possessed by the city man, with per- 
haps a few exceptions, while in addition he 
has pleasures and a satisfaction utterly be- 
yond the reach of the dweller in that great 
conglomeration of brick and stone and iron 
and noise and dust we call the city. It is a 
completer life and a freer one, inasmuch as 
he enjoys the full round of nature’s as well 
as man’s work, unfettered by the conven- 
tions accompanying the latter. 

Country born and reared, tall and sturdy 
and honorable—that in a few words is a pen 
picture of John T. McGrath. It is much for 
4 man to be frank, to mean what he says, 
with the courage to say what he means. We 
see 80 little of the unaffected man that in a 
lifetime we hardly become acquainted with 
him. It is the trend of society to assemble, 
for its members to enlarge on their alleged 
importance, to make a constant showing that 
they are richer, wiser than they are. The 
pride and conceit of the man of mediocre, or 
even inferior, talent prompts him to make 
& spectacle of himself, and in his blissful 
ignorance he thinks he is looking down on the world. 

If modesty be a virtue John T, McGrath has it twen- 
ty-four carats fine. If Mr. McGrath could have his 
own way no picture of his would ever appear on this 
page, or any other page. No biographical sketch, no 
analysis of his character, would ever be read of man. 
It would not be strange if there is a codicil to his will 
Prohibiting more than the mere name and date to be 
chiseled in the modest stone that will mark his final 
Testing place. Such modesty is charming these days; 
still at times it is an excellent thing for others that 
every modest man’s wishes are not respected. 

Mr. McGrath’s name carries with it his nationality. 
His people came from over the sea, but John T. was 
born at Woosung, Ill., July 21, 1857, and has never 
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roamed far from bis hirthplack&y Some other section of 
the country has had no greater’ charm for him than 
have the rich prairie geres over which he has -logked 
for more than forty years. 

Mr. McGrath worked on a farm and ee school 
until he was 21 years old and having reach’ ®” ®ge_ 
when a young man is at liberty to act for himielf he 
turned his attention to teaching. It is rather remahk® 
ble that he taught a higher school than he had ever 
attended. He was engaged two years teaching tlic 
young idea how to aim, and then he went to selling 
merchandise, with a few lumber piles to add to the 
variety of his department store. This was in 1882, 
and for nearly twenty years the interest that was estab- 
lished in that little town has lived and grown. In 1890 
the firm—McGrath & Attley—inspired by the spirit of 





JOHN T. McGRATH, of Polo, IIL, 
President Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association. 


expansion, bought the yard of the Minnesota Lumber 
Company, in Polo, and Mr. McGrath moved here to 
direct its destiny. The firm also owns yards at Durand 
and Stratford. 

It is of importance for a business man to have a 
partner with whom he can pull evenly. In this respect 
Mr, McGrath has been extremely fortunate. As occa- 
sionally a man and woman appear to have been born 
for husband and wife, so Mr. McGrath and James M. 
Attley appear to have been born for business partners. 
There is no friction between them. They have never 
even constituted themselves as a conference committee. 
Each has his duties to attend to, does so without in- 
terference, or even criticism, on the part of the other. 
The cause of this successful and harmonious partner- 
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ship is that each thinks the other knows something. 
Mr. Attley is now secretary of the Sagola Lumber 
Company, with mill at Sagola, Mich. Up there in 
Michigan is wher¢ he has invested the money he has 
made selling boards in Illinois. His partner, however, 
having faith in Ogle county, has invested his spare 
change im the old homestead down at Woosung; there- 
fore Mr, McGrath is not only a dry goods merchant 
and ~ Migherman but a farmer, with broad acres which 
h@-ca Get his own, and on which he directs scientific 
fargide 

Ag a general proposition those men who get on in 
the world knv% their business. There is such a thing 
as fortuituous eirtmstances; when a gusher bursts up 
out of otherwise valuales® soil in Texas and makes the 
owner of it a millionaire®i}, forees us to the conclu- 


sion that there is suta.® thing as luck, buf 
it requires determination end patience, te. j 


master the details of any Seamess. Prope 


‘the retail lumber trade than is Mn MeGrath, 
He believes in understanding his business. 
In his opinion the average yard men regards 
his calling as too easy. He thinks it is a 
sort of snap, and that almost anybody can 
succeed in it. This, in a sense, is true. There 
are hundreds of men selling lumber at retail 
and making a good living who in most lines 
of other business would fail absolutely. This 
is owing to the very nature of the lumber 
business, the facts that lumber is always in 
demand and that it rarely depreciates in 
value. There are successes and successes, 
however, and he who makes the biggest suc- 
cess knows his business best. 

Mr. McGrath is one of the very few yard 
men who estimate anything in the way of 
mill work that comes their way. Whether it 
is a modest house that is to cost $2,000, a 
pretentious one that is to cost four times 
that amount or a church that is to cost still 
more, Mr. McGrath adds the mill bill to the 
lumber bill and the estimate is presented in 
its entirety. A contractor has to go no far- 
ther than his office to get complete figures 
on any job. If he were obliged to send the 
specifications for a building away for an esti- 
mate he would say he was lame in his calling. 
He argues that a yard man’s ability to make 
such estimates not only gives him trade but 
keeps his customers satisfied. It is poor pol- 
icy, he thinks, to wait a few days until esti- 
mates can be obtained from Chicago, Mis- 
sissippi river points or elsewhere when it 
is a yard man’s duty to be able to give such 
figures himself. When such figures are 
wanted and it is necessary to wait the turn 
of outside parties, it gives the customer the 
impression that the man who sells lumber 
is not “onto his job.” Then the customer may 
think that so long as the yard man must 

send away for estimates anyhow he will see what he 

can do in the same direction; therefore he will get esti- 
mates from some concern that has no great respect for 
the rights of the yard man. Mr. McGrath has figured 
on many a job which he had no expectations of getting, 
simply for the purpose of educating himself in the 
line of mill work. He keeps posted on the price of plate 
and leaded glass and will sell offhand the most elabo- 
rate window or transom. To be able to do this Mr. 

McGrath regards simply as a branch of his business 

that every retail lumberman should understand. Fur- 

thermore he takes the ground, which of course can be 
soundly held, that only the tradesman who knows every 
kink of his business can buy right. It would seem 

(Continued on Page 23.) 


bly few yard men are better acquainted with 
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“Music Hath Charms to Soothe the Savage Breast.” 
“a ; 


The dog sleeps but not the man, 


if the sweet music of the ‘‘dear 
Tommy” does not cease. 
We are like the man, we never 


ol- 





sleep, our eyes are wide open, 


ways planing to please. ... . 
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WELL THEN. GIVE US A TRIAL ORDER AND LET US CONVINCE YOU. 


34-36 South Canal St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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A hint as to the position of redwood in the door 
trade is found in the statement recently made to the 
LuMBERMAN that within less than a year, by one 
concern, 40,000 redwood doors had been sold in Boston, 
10,000 in Louisville, Ky., 1,000 in Cleveland, 10,000 in 
St. Louis and 2,000 in Kansas City, with much more 
business under way. In the meantime the condition of 
redwood otherwise is improving. There has been an 
advance since October of about $2 a thousand on some 
items in the lumber list and it is thought that the 
Price of siding will be advanced in the near future, 


as dry strips are getting scarce and some parties are 
buying them at $2 over the old list. 





A report from Washington states that Representative 
Eddy, of Minnesota, will reintroduce his bills for amend- 
ing the Nelson law for the disposal of Chippewa timber 
lands. The bill relating to the sale of timber on dimin- 
ished reservations will provide for a maximum cut of 
10,000,000 feet each year to be made on tracts selected by 
government agents. It will provide for a clean cut of 
the merchantable timber on each tract without distine- 
tion between dead and down and live or white pine and 
norway. All timber is to be sold on bank scale at not 
less than $6 a thousand, as against $4 in the other bill. 
The bills regarding the disposal of the timber in the 
ceded reservations will be similar in its provisions 
except that a larger cut will be allowed. 





The placing of a tariff on lumber by Canada has up 
to the present time had very little effect on importa- 
tions, as shipments to the United States show but lit- 
tle decrease since it went into effect. 





A combination is in the air in regard to the Pacific 
coast lumber trade. Most of the projects seem visionary 
ones and about none of those at present discussed is 
there anything sufficiently definite to make extended 
comment necessary or wise. Redwood combination is 
one of the old-time schemes which may yet be realized. 
In New Jersey last week there was incorporated the 
National Lumber Company with an authorized capital 
stock of $15,000,000. The legal end of the transaction 
is being looked after by a New York law firm, Sulli- 
van & Cromwell, and it is conjectured by some that 
the proposed company means a consolidation of Pacific 
coast lumber concerns, but whether it is redwood or 
fir is not stated, and it is possible that it means some- 
thing else entirely. Then there is talk about a combi- 
nation of Puget sound and perhaps other Washington 
lumbermen, with the idea of making so strong an organ- 
ization that it can control the output and exercise an 
influence on freight rates and the markets which will 
better the condition of west coast operations. One of 
the alleged schemes in this connection is to ship lum- 
ber round the Horn, which it is estimated would reduce 
the rate to New York to about the present rail rate 
to Omaha. Then there is the proposed combination of 
wholesale sash and door factories. Meanwhile, however, 
the British Columbia shingle mill combination organized 
last spring has gone to pieces under the pressure of 
too many small mills starting up. 





It is rumored from the state of Washington that 
the lumbermen of that state are organizing an insur- 
ance company which will begin business in January 
with the object of securing more equitable rates on their 
property. 


It is estimated that the approximate cut of all the 
mills at Menominee, Mich., has been for the season 
about 160,000,000 feet of lumber and that of Marinette, 
Wis., its sister city, about 164,000,000 feet, making a 
total of 324,000,000 cut on the Menominee river during 
1901. 








An interesting question as to insurance has come 
up in New York state. The premium on a saw mill 
had been in arrears two months, though the subject of 
correspondence, when it burned. At the time of the 
fire a check for the premium was under way and was 
received by the company three hours after the fire. 
The mill owner demands the payment of the policy while 
the company holds that there was no mill to be insured 
when the premium was received and therefore the 
policy was void. The United States district court at 
Buffalo will have to decide this question, which is 
entitled Meyer vs. The Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Mu- 
tual Fire & Insurance Company. 





It is estimated that the product of the saw mills at 
Tacoma, Wash., will this year be about 225,000,000 feet 
of lumber, besides shingles and other forest products. 
Tacoma is in a very prosperous condition. There are no 
vacant houses and there is prospect of a very active 
building business in 1902, and the local demand for lum- 
ber takes a considerable portion of the lumber product. 
During the first ten months of this year rail shipments 
from Tacoma were 2,757 carloads of lumber and 925 
of shingles. Tacoma claims to be the largest lumber 


producing point on the coast except Portland, Ore. 
LBL LEIS ISS 
The utilization of forest resources has never gone so 
far in this country as to put to use the needles of the 
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pine, except in two instances. There are two com- 
panies in Oregon which are manufacturing various prod- 
ucts from the needles of Douglas fir. It is said that 
these needles make a fiber excellently adapted to the fill-: 
ing of mattresses, being only excelled for this purpose by 
horsehair. In addition various extracts and other prep- 
arations are produced, used for medicinal and toilet pur- 
poses. 





THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


President Roosevelt’s first message to congress was 
presented on Tuesday and. fulfilled the expectations of 
the country as to its strength and directness. While 
our readers have doubtless had an opportunity to read 
the full text, a summary of its salient features, particu- 
larly those which affect lumbermen and other business 
men, and some brief quotations may be appreciated. 

After an eloquent tribute to President McKinley and 
pointing out the necessity of curbing in some way the 
propensities of those who would attack law and order 
through the chosen officials of the people, President 
Roosevelt plunged directly into the trust problem. He 
warned against crude and hasty legislation, but recom- 
mended publicity as the first requisite to an understand- 
ing of the problems raised by the great combinations of 
the present time, and as involving no injustice and plac- 
ing no harmful check upon their legitimate development. 
In this connection he says: 

The first essential in determining how to deal with the 
great industrial combination is knowledge of the facts— 
publicity. In the interest of the public the government 
should have the right to inspect and examine the workings 
of the great corporations engaged in interstate business. 
Publicity is the only sure remedy which we can now invoke. 
What further remedies are needed in the way of govern- 
mental regulation or taxation can only be determined after 
publicity has been obtained, by process of law and in the 
course of administration. The first requisite is knowledge, 
full and complete—knowledge which may be made public to 
the world. 

Following recommendations for the establishment of a 
national department of commerce and industries, for 
the re-enactment of the law for Chinese exclusion and 
for reform of the immigration laws, he touched upon 
reciprocity. The nearest approach to a definite recom- 
mendation was in the following paragraph: 

Reciprocity must be treated as the hand-maiden of pro- 
tection. Our first duty is to see that the protection granted 
by the tariff in every case where it is needed is maintained 
and that reciprocity be sought for so far as it can safely be 
done without injury to our home industries. Just how far 
this is must be determined according to the individual case, 
remembering always that every application of our tariff 
policy to meet our shifting national needs must be condi- 
tioned upon the cardinal fact that the duties must never 
be reduced below the point that will cover the difference 
between the labor cost here and abroad. The well being 
of the wageworker is a prime consideration of our entire 
policy of economic legislation. 

In the whole reciprocity section no reference was 
made to Canada or any other country and in regard to 
protection he said: “The first requisite to our prosperity 
is the continuity and stability of this economic policy. 
Nothing could be more unwise than to disturb the busi- 
ness interests of the country by any general tariff change 
at this time.” 

The president recognized the growth of public appre- 
ciation of the value of forests and showed that he had 
himself a clear idea of practicable forestry methods in 
the following: 

Wise forest protection does not mean the withdrawal of 
forest resources, whether of wood, water or grass, from con- 
tributing their full share to the welfare of the people, but, 
on the contrary, gives the assurance of larger and more 
certain supplies. The fundamental idea of forestry is the 
perpetuation of forests by use. Forest protection is not an 
end of itself; it is a means to increase and sustain the 
resources of our country and the industries which depend 
upon them. 

The diverse and often conflicting authority having to 
deal with forestry questions, distributed in various 
bureaus of the departments of the interior and of agri- 
culture, was outlined and then he made this recommend- 
ation: 

These various functions should be united in the bureau 
of forestry, to which they properly belong. The present 
diffusion of responsibility is bad from every standpoint. It 
prevents that effective co-operation between the government 
and the men who utilize the resources of the reserves with- 
out which the interests of both must suffer. The scjentific 
bureaus generally should be put under the department of 
agriculture. The president should have by law the power 
of transferring lands for use as forest reserves to the de- 
partment of agriculture, 

The above is in line with what the LuMBERMAN has 
been urging for a year. National supervision of the es- 
tablishment of artificial reservoirs was recommended 
and its necessity pointed out, the part relating to irri- 
gation and reclamation of arid lands being one of the 
most extended of the message. _ : 

Conditions in the recently acquired territory were out- 
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lined, and it was urged that as a matter of good faith 
Cuba was entitled to especial recognition by a reduction 
of the tariff on her products which would save the 
island from bankruptcy. 

Following consideration of the army and navy and of 
the merit system came consideration of the consular 
service: 

Appointments to the service should be made only after 
a practical test of the applicant’s fitness, that promotions 
should be governed by trustworthiness, adaptability and zeal 
in the performance of duty, and the tenure of office should 
be unaffected by partisan considerations. 

In connection with the postal department the reform 
of abuses in the second class mail was strongly urged. 

On the whole the message meets the approval of the 
American people and we believe that it will be more 
generally read than most such documents, because of its 
clear cut and vigorous style and the practical way in 
which it takes up and makes interesting the questions 
of government policy. 

BABA 


POOR LOGS BEING QUARTERED. 


It would have been supposed that the result on the 
fortunes of the oak men of quarter sawing everything 
in the shape of a log after the boom of 1899 would 
have taught them a lesson, but some people seem to 
find it hard to learn. Perhaps it is the feeling so 
common among business men that the policy which 1s 
right in the main will be followed by the great ma 
jority and that therefore the individual will be safe in 
ignoring it. But this does not always prove true. 

It reminds us of the old days in white pine lumber- 
ing when in the face of bad market conditions there 
would be a general clamor for curtailment of the fox 
input. Everybody would admit the desirability of such 
a move and express his adherence to the policy, and 
then, under the supposition that everyone else was 
going to curtail, almost. every mother’s son of them 
would go in and cut more logs than ever, So it seems 
to have been in quarter sawing oak, 

There has been an improvement, but it has been by no 
means as general as it should be. Too many small and 
defective logs are being put into quarter sawed stock. 
It would sell at just as good prices if plain sawed, be- 
sides involving much less expense in the saw mill. 

Hardwood buyers who are visiting the mills say that 
still there is a surplus of low grade quartered oak and 
that it is this class of stock which is weak and to a 
certain extent demoralizing to everything else. First. 
and second quartered oak is in good condition and so 
are all grades of plain sawed, but low grade quartered 
is in evident surplus and moves with difficulty at low 
prices. One buyer said that he recently looked at a lot 
of about 300,000 feet of log run quartered oak which 
he found to have only 25 percent of firsts and seconds. 

This rule should be adhered to by every oak pro- 
ducer: Quarter no logs under 26 inches in diameter 
and none that are not apparently No. 1 logs. It would 
be better if the specifications were raised and only 
sound and surface clear logs 30 inches in diameter were 
handled in this way. Any lot of quartered oak to be 
profitable should contain at least 50 percent of firsts and 
seconds. 





SAW MILLS IN THE CENSUS. 


There has been sent out from Washington the follow- 
ing brief dispatch regarding the conclusion of the census 
department as to the saw mill business of the United 
States: 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 3.—The preliminary census report on 
the saw mills, planing mills (operated in connection with 
saw mills) and timber camps of the United States shows the 
following figures for 1900 and the increase during the pre- 
vious decade: Establishments, 33,035, increase 46 percent ; 
capital, $611,010,412, increase 9 percent; average number 
wage earners, 283,510, decrease 9 percent ; total wages, $104,- 
633,091, increase 19 percent; miscellaneous expenses, $17,- 
719,239, decrease 26 percent ; cost of materials, $317,607,068, 
increase 31 percent; value of products, $566,832,984, increase 
29 percent. 

This dispatch has a somewhat doubtful appearance, 
justified to some extent by the non-receipt of reports 
from many of the most important lumber states, and 
it hardly seems likely that the total could have been 
compiled before the parts thereof. It is well known that 
there has been a decided saving of labor in the saw 
mills of the United States and to some extent in log- 
ging operations within the last decade, but it is hardly 
possible to conceive that with an increase of 46 percent 
in the number of establishments, an increase of 31 
percent in the cost of material and of 29 percent in the 
value of the product the number of wage earners could 
have decreased by 9 percent. Assuming, however, that 
these figures are authentic some interesting conclusions 
may be drawn from them and the statements of lumber- 
men as to the higher cost of their product are verified. 
This report covers, as stated, saw mills, logging opera- 
tions and planing mills operated in connection with 
saw mills by and as a part of the same operation. It 
omits therefore all the independent planing mill opera- 
tors, sash and door factories ete. 

We should be inclined to criticize the statement as 
to the percentage of increase in the number of estab- 
lishments were it not that it was a notorious fact that 
the census of 1890 was very inadequate on this point. 
That gave the number as approximately 20,000. If that 
census had been as thorough in the search for lumber 
establishments as that of 1900 the increase would have 
been very much smaller, perhaps no more than the 
increase in capital employed. That this is the true 
explanation of the great increase in number of estab- 
lishments is made almost certain by the well known 
fact that the average capital of lumbering institutions 
lias not decreased within the decade but on the contrary 
has increased. 

Assuming that there has been the stated decrease of 9 


percent in the average number of wage earners, it arises 
of course from the labor saving equipment of the saw 
mills and logging establishments that have been built 
or remodeled since 1890. Comparing this decrease in 
labor with the increase of 19 percent in wages, it indi- 
cates an actual increase in average wages of over 25 
percent, which is certainly well within the facts; while 
if the statistics were procured on the basis of this date 
the increase would be materially greater. It is difficult 
to explain the decrease of 26 percent in miscellaneous 
expenses, for all items which come under that head were 
decidedly higher in 1900 than in 1890. The cost of ma- 
terial is made up entirely of standing timber for log- 
ging operations and the value of logs for the saw mill 
which buys them. The increase in this item is no more 
than the common understanding in the trade as to the 
advance in values of stumpage and logs during the dec- 
ade. In fact, it rather understates the conditions, 
though of course we must assume the correctness of a 
report so carefully prepared. 

When we come to the value 5f the products—$566,- 
832,984—we have an increase which represents in part 
the higher value of forest products and in part probably 
an increased quantity, although the dispatch says noth- 
ing as to this point. With so heavy an increase in 
wages, with another tremendous increase in the cost 
of material, it is evident that the increase in the value 
of the product has not much more than compensated 
for them. 

Figuring the statistics for 1890 from those of 1900 
by the percentage given, we make the following table 
showing the comparison between the two years in the 
cost items of wages, miscellaneous expense and material: 


1890. 1900. Change. 
Wages -»++++$ 87,927,000 $104,633,000 Inc. 9 percent 
Miscellaneous 
expense ..... 23,945,000 17,719,000 Dee. 26 percent 
Material ...... 242,448,000 317,607,000 Ine. 81 percent 
Totals ....$354,320,000 $439,959,000 Inc. 24 percent 


When the statement as given above is analyzed in this 
way it shows a quite uniform progress in the business 
and a gratifying increase in the profit, though not a 
large one. Indeed, while 1890 was a year remunerative 
to lumber manufacturers it was by no means what it 
should have been, and the census of 1890 but reflects 
the legitimate advance in values to a reasonably profit- 
able basis. 

PAPA 


CREDIT IN THE RETAIL TRADE. 


It is highly unreasonable to think that a retail lum- 
berman can do a strictly cash business. He may come 
so close to it as to know very nearly when the most of 
his bills receivable will in all probability be paid, but 
farther than this the very nature of his business will 
not permit him to go. Ask a contractor to pay for the 
lumber with which he is to build a house before that 
lumber is laid down where it is to be used, and more 
than ninety-nine times in a hundred he will object. 

The retail lumber business is not without its losses, 
as the books of thousands of dealers will testify. But 
like every other line of merchandising the losses depend 
almost entirely on the man who sells the goods. The 
merchant who cannot say no will meet with losses in: 
any line of trade. He is not rightly organized to hold 
his own against those who plot to take his property unto 
themselves. 

A veteran retailer was heard to remark that an ex- 
cellent way to gage credits is to imagine that every 
board is a 25-cent piece, and when a man wants lumber 
on time ask the question if he is worthy of being en- 
trusted with so much of your money. If he is not then 
he should not take away the lumber without paying for 
it. Few tradesmen, however, regard their goods in this 
light. Often they will sell goods on credit to people to 
whom they would not think of lending a dollar. They 
appear to forget that virtually their goods are money, 
good money having been given in exchange for them. 

A yard man of much experience on being asked what 
class of the community beat him out of the most lum- 
ber and coal, replied the professions. “I have always 
had the poorest luck with doctors and lawyers,” said 
he. When asked how he could explain this he said it 
wag probably owing to the “respectability” of the cred- 
itors. He had not pushed them for a settlement with the 
vigor he would had they been mechanics or farmers. 
By his own admission this man is not a good collector, 
else he would have had no pets. The more “respectable” 
a man is the stronger reason there is why, to sustain 
his respectability, he should pay his honest debts. Abso- 
lute inability to pay such debts is the only thing that 
should act as a release. 

In several states the lien law is of a nature to afford 
almost absolute protection to the retailer whose lum- 
ber is converted into buildings, yet very often he does 
not avail himself of these advantages. There are build- 
ers and contractors who assume an injured attitude the 
moment a lien is placed on a building with which they 
have to do, and not wanting to lose a customer the lum- 
berman does not place a lien, trusts to luck or provi- 
dence and as a result of his carelessness sometimes gets 
bitten. There are yard dealers who never take any chances 
in this direction. They say the act of placing a lien 
costs the contractor nothing; if he pays his debts as he 
ought to it is nothing that will interfere with him in 
the least, and therefore it is none of his business. It is 
the business, pure and simple, of the man who sells the 
lumber, they say, and if the contractor raises a storm 
because the lumber dealer protects himself let him go 
elsewhere. 

In opposition to this strict method there are those 
dealers who are disposed to be alittle more lenient 
with the men who are their biggest customers. They 
trust more to the honor of the men with whom they 


————. 


deal. It is their belief that in business life mutual con- 
fidence should be cultivated to the greatest possible 
extent. A dealer remarked that a half dozen contractors 
bought lumber of him at least four of whom are not 
legally responsible for that number of thousands of dol- 
lars, yet he believed he would lose a bill before he would 
put a lien on a building that was being erected by one 
of these men. “They are my friends, and I want to 
let them know I am theirs,” he said. Here is an exactly 
reverse position, and it is for every dealer to decide 
for himself which the more nearly accords with his way 
of thinking that a safe business should be conducted. 


OUR PURCHASES FROM CANADA. 


The imvortations of lumber into the United States as 
reported in the monthly summary of commerce and 
finance for October show some interesting features in 
regard to our trade with Canada. The most important 
item is of boards, planks, deals and other sawed lum- 
ber, dutiable. According to the report our importations 
for October were 74,011,000 feet, valued at $1,028,321, 
against 64,509,000 feet in October of 1900, valued at 
$846,713. The importations for ten months ending with 
October were, in 1901, 452,544,000 feet, valued at 
$6,190,545; in 1900, 439,349,000 feet, valued at $5,279, 
567; in 1899, 540,033,000 feet, valued at $5,530,713. 

The value by the thousand feet indicated by these 
figures was an average of $10.24 a thousand for the ten 
months of 1899, $12.02 in 1900, $13.40 for the ten 
months of 1901, $13.90 for October, 1901. It is difficult 
to explain why values should have been any higher in 
1900 than they were in 1899, particularly so much higher, 
while at the same time the demand was so much lighter, 

The only plausible explanation of these figures rests 
in the unprecedented demand for box material in this 
country in 1899. Domestic supplies were exhausted and 
then the Canadian reserves were cleaned out. But 
granting all that, the contrast between 1899 and 1901 
in the above figures is too great. Except in low grades— 
box lumber—prices are somewhat higher now than in 
1899, but $10.24 looks like a low price for that year for 
the average run of imports, even adding the duty of $2 
a thousand. However, that is the only possible explana- 
tion—a large proportion of low grade stock in 1899, and 
this year a much larger proportion than then of the 
higher grades, 

This explanation fits into the conditions of things in 
Canada, where the domestic demand is strong, largely 
taking care of the lower grades, while the dull condition 
of the transatlantic trade has enabled Canadians to ship 
more than usual of their better class lumber to this 
country. 

The values given in the consular reports are supposed 
to be f. o. b. mill prices. They are taken from the in- 
voices without considering freight. It is not surprising 
that in view of the high prices now being secured, show- 
ing in the face of the returns an increase in the average 
of $3.16 if such comparison is made on the ten months 
basis, or of $3.66 if comparison is made with October 
this year, the Canadian lumbermen are well satisfied 
with the business they are doing. Granting that the 
figures on quantity are correct, the lessened volume of 
business is much more than made amends for by the 
increased value, for during the ten months of this year 
they actually got $659,832 more money for 77,489,000 
feet less lumber. 


DISCOUNTING TERMS AGAIN. 


One of the most prominent members of the Mississippi 
Valley Lumbermen’s Association calls the attention of 
the LUMBERMAN to an error in its article entitled “De- 
fining the Terms of Sale” in its issue of November 23. 
The correction is accepted. The LuMBERMAN was com- 
menting on the terms of sale relating to discounts and 
remittance as shown in a slip purporting to be that 
adopted by the Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion. 

Our correspondent states that the terms as quoted are 
not those in use by the association and sends us another 
pink slip which is averred to be authoritative. This 
being the case some of our comments on the bogus one 
are of course inapropos. This new pink slip, which 1s 
gummed at one end for attaching to invoices, is as fol- 
lows: 

This invoice is subject to a discount of 2 percent on net 
=. after deducting freight, if paid within ten days from 

If paid after ten days and within thirty days a discount of 
1 percent will be allowed, but no discount will be permitted 
after thirty days from date of invoice. 

Remittances must be free of charges. 
charged to your account. 

— on New York, Chicago or Milwaukee will be accepted 
at par. 

It car is not received within ten days from date of ship- 
ment and you desire to take 2 percent discount, estimute the 
amount of freight and remit the approximate amount of the 
bill and adjust the balance after the receipt of the shipment. 

Accounts are subject to sight draft, with cost of collection, 
if not paid promptly at maturity. 

This form does not have the indefiniteness of the other 
as far as the time within which the cash discount will 
be allowed is concerned. The terms are explicit as to 
time. The 2 percent discount is to be claimed within 
ten days after date of invoice and not with any refer- 
ence to arrival of the car. So far the form as it stands 
is unobjectionable. ’ 

The fifth paragraph, however, is open to the objection 
noted in the article in question. Our correspondent 
thinks that the right of correction of invoices is not 
waived by remitting on an estimated amount before the 
arrival of the car because the paragraph says “Ad just- 
ing the balance after the receipt of the shipment.” This 
is a matter of interpretation and doubtless many would 
claim that it gives the right to make any adjustment 
whatsoever after arrival and inspection of the ship- 
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ment. But it is the amount of freight that is to be 
estimated, thus enabling the consignee to remit the ap- 
proximate amount; and a rigid interpretation wouid 
Jeave only the balance arising from any error in the 
estimate of the freight to be adjusted and not any error 
in the invoice itself. Consequently the addition of a 
clause to the effect that “prepayment will not be held 
as acceptance of the shipment, and right to make correc- 
tions or complaint will not be forfeited thereby” is nec- 
essary to make the meaning absolutely clear. The pink 
slip as published above is based upon resolutions 
adopted by the Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion at its annual meeting in Minneapolis, February 19, 
1901. ‘These resolutions were as follows: 

Resolved, That the terms of payment be universally sixty 
days’ time from the date of invoice or 2 percent off for cash 
in ten days or 1 percent off for cash in thirty days, after 
freight and other transportation charges have been deducted. 

If for any reason purchasers are unable to obtain freight 
pills within the specified ten days, should they desire to take 
advantage of the 2 percent discount, they should be requested 
to remit the approximate amount of the bill and the balance 
as soon as the freight bill is received. : . 

Resolved, That the manufacturers of lumber require remit- 
tances in exchange at par on Minneapolis, St. Paul, Chicago, 
Duluth, New York or Milwaukee, and in case remittances 
are made in local checks, that the exchange be charged to the 
account of the party so remitting. 

Resolved, That the above requirements be insisted upon as 
the terms to which we are justly entitled and which are 
recognized as the common business practices of all lines of 
wholesale industry. 

Our correspondent also discusses some of the other 
questions raised: He does not believe that the terms 
printed upon the invoice or put upon them by means of 
stickers thereby become a part of the contract, but 
that with his concern they do become a part of the con- 
tract for the sale of each and every kind of lumber 
because these terms are printed plainly on the back 
of its price lists, which lists are mailed to practically 
every buyer of lumber to whom it cares to sell. Such 
quotations as are made by letter always specify that 
the terms are “regular,” which it believes to carry 
with it the terms printed on its price lists. If the order 
ix taken by traveling men the blank left in the order 
form for the terms is filled in with special terms 11 
any, or otherwise by the word “regular.” ‘This is still 
an open question, though it is not in practice an impor- 
tant one. : 

As to time of maturity of account the practice so 
differs in different parts of the country that it would 
be an extremely difficult task to bring about uniformity. 
Still, being desirable and there being lumber associa- 
tions in every section which have an almost controlling 
influence in such matters, it should not be viewed as an 
impossibility. The custom in the east, that is east of 
Ohio, controlled by the eastern wholesalers represented 
in the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
specifies that the bill is due in ninety days from date 
of shipment. The west coast manufacturers have dif- 
ferent terms. Their discounting time is somewhat sim- 
ilar to that in the east; that is that the discount can be 
taken in from five to ten days after the arrival of the 
car. This custom has arisen from the fact that a good 
deal of the material from the west coast has been 
shipped in transit and has been diverted while in trans:t 
to some particular buyer. 
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/ YELLOW PINE SHIPMENTS. 


The report of the Yellow Pine Clearing House—a 
department of the work of the Southern Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association—for October, to which we add 
comparisons with September of this year and October of 
1900, gives an interesting insight into the movement of 
yellow pine lumber and the changes tat have taken 
place. Both shipments and cut, it wi'l be seen, were 
very much larger in October than in September, but with 
a greater gain in the cut, so that stocks slightly in- 
creased during the month. a 

These 150 mills, located chiefly west of the Missis- 
sippi river and in Mississippi and Alabama, found their 
business increasing in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 
Ohio, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Indian and Okla- 
homa territories, Texas and Tennessee and Kentucky. 
The most notable increase is in Nebraska, which nearly 
doubled its September requirement. The decreases were 
not heavy but such as they were were to be found 
chiefly in Indiana and Illinois. These comparisons as 
to states, however, are not entirely reliable on account 
of the “not specified” column, where the apparent de- 
crease of 11,000,000 feet might be distributed among 
the states so as materially to change the appearance of 
the report. 

There is a gratifying improvement in business as 
compared with last year. In October, 1900, with only 
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140 mills reporting, the cut exceeded shipments by a 
little over 8,000,000 feet; while this year, with 150 
mills reporting and proportionately larger cut and ship- 
ments, the excess of the latter was only the same 
amount. Such an increase in stocks is insignificant 
and it should be larger from now on if stocks on hand 
for the spring trade are to be adequate to the probable 
requirement. 

The eastern trade is in fairly good condition, espe- 
cially in Pennsylvania, but, as has been indicated in 
current reports for the last several weeks, the require- 
ment of Indiana and Illinois has been very light. The 
November statement will probably show heavier ship- 
ments to Wisconsin and Minnesota, as it is understood 
there have been a number of good sales made within 
the last few weeks for that territory. 

Altogether the latest statement of the clearing house 
is a very favorable one and if, as is probable, unre- 
ported mills would show similar conditions there is 
every reason to congratulate the southern industry on 
the business it has done this fall. 





INEFFICIENT REMINDERS OF THE 
SEASON. 

Beginning spasmodically and approximately with the 
first intimation of frost in the fall, growing steadily 
in volume until they reach their climax of numbers 
about the first day of the new year and dwindling down 
to a cessation with the first buds of spring, the LUMBER- 
MAN annually receives what might suflice for the stock 
of a small “notion” store in the way of thermometers, 
paper cutters, envelope openers, rubber erasers, dating 
stamps and other impedimenta, mostly impracticable 
for the uses for which they supposedly are made and all 
worthless in the line of their prime purpose. And with 
these come calendars, calendars and calendars, some 
modern, some pretentious, some handsome and most of 
them grotesque in their inartistie inharmony of color 
and design. With rare exceptions, all are cheap in ma- 
terial and finish and, though the aggregate expense for 
some of them runs into the thousands of dollars, are 
cheap in appearance and lend neither dignity nor dis- 
tinction to their misguided distributers. 

While undoubtedly an object in the distribution of 
these gimcracks is sincerely a desire to extend cordial 
holiday greetings to their recipients, their prime purpose 
is to advertise the business of the distributers. In this 
they are lamentably and absolutely ineflicient. The 
legend on the fancy blotting pad, the envelope opener or 
the average similar bid for attention usually contains 
little of immediate interest and nothing of permanent 
interest, and, seen daily and hourly on the recipients’ 
desks or about the offices, the article becomes a thing 
without individuality, part of the oflice furnishings, as 
expressionless as the back of a roll-top desk, its legend, 
dulled to mental obliteration by reiteration, a mean- 
ingless jumble of marks. For its primary purpose the 
average “compliments” of this character are a shade 
less valuable than a burned out match. 

Purchasers of this kind of trash are sometimes in- 
veigled into buying it through the specious argument 
that they will be the first in the field with the kind of 
article to be distributed. One of these “novelties” re- 
ceived by the LUMBERMAN this week was flimsy in con- 
struction, cheap in material and detracting from instead 
of enhancing the deserved reputation of its donors for 
business acumen. It possibly cost its distributers ten 
cents; 1,000 of these, a number probably much smaller 
than the actual investment, would cost $100, a sum 
which if devoted to legitimate, effectiveadvertising would 
inevitably have netted a substantial return, whereas 
it may conservatively be stated that probably not a fair 
sized fraction of a cent of the investment as made will be 
returned to the investors. And what is said of this 
particular piece of trash may truthfully be said of the 
average line of holiday “reminders”; as, for instance, a 
recent purchase that is recalled wherein a comparatively 
large sum was expended for several hundred gross of in- 
ferior lead pencils, which were distributed lavishly. It 
is doubtful if one in 1,000 of the users of these pencils 
could name their donors five minutes after their re- 
ceipt or at all without reference to them. 

The LUMBERMAN has no quarrel with anyone who has 
money to burn in this wise and accepts all such season- 
able reminders (with a mental reservation) purely as 
expressions of congratulation or regard; but it cannot 
refrain from protesting against what is practically a 
complete waste of time and money that, otherwise and 
intelligently expended, would thoroughly serve the in- 
tended purpose of this ineffectual waste. 
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SHORT LENGTHS. 


No lumberman can afford to do without fire insur- 
ance, If out of debt he must have it for his own pro- 
tection; if in debt to protect his creditors, 


They say all grades of shop lumber have increased in 
price from $8 to $10 in three years. No wonder door 
makers are looking for new material. 


Would it surprise you to see Wisconsin and Michigan 
hemlock used for interior finish within five years? 


Shellac sugar pine doors as soon as finished and they 
will take a natural finish as fine as you could wish. 


Said Observer, when looking at some beautiful wood 
samples, “I would like to see them a year from now.” 


Charleston, S. C., has a mighty pretty show, in a 
beautiful location, in a charming climate. If you can’t 
go on purpose to see it what is the matter with stop- 
ping over on your way to or from Florida this winter? 


What became of the money? That is a question that 
is entirely unanswered as to over $300,000 of the Che- 
quasset funds, with a lot more in doubt. 


So figures won’t lie? Ask the man who has gone into 
some investment that he knew nothing about or the book- 
keeper of some fraudulent failure. If they won’t lie 
they have a remarkable capacity for concealing the truth. 


“Reciprocity must be treated as the hand-maiden of 
protection.” And you can bet she is. Still she is en- 
titled to the respect accorded her sex. 


It is a wise man who can tell what his white pine 
doors are made of nowadays. 


People who want to buy Minnesota pine timber are 
complaining that prices are unreasonably high, while 
those who have it say that the figures asked are no 
higher than are justified by conditions and that Minne- 
sota timber is simply repeating the history made by 
that of Michigan. 


White pine? Seems to us we have heard of such a 
thing, but will some of the lumber historians please 
explain? 

Drinking, even moderate drinking, is not as popular 
in the trade as it was. Still, we have the banquet 
left us. 


“The fundamental idea of forestry is the perpetua- 
tion of forests by use.” President Roosevelt is in line 
with his usual common sense. 


Responsibilty for government timber reserves divided 
among two departments and three bureaus is a danger- 
ous absurdity. The president demands that responsi- 
bility and control shall rest in the forestry bureau of 
the department of agriculture, where it belongs. 


Fir timbers shipped by rail from Puget sound to New 
Brunswick! Where was British Columbia when that 
contract was let? 


The poor farmer! Nebraska country banks are trying 
to loan his money in the east. 


To regulate trusts you must know something definite 
about them, President Roosevelt thinks, and so he ad- 
vises publicity. 

Judging from reports from Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
the Lake Erie wholesalers may be shipping white pine 
to Iowa and Nebraska before next spring. 


To keep the cars moving seems the most practical 
solution of car shortage; and yet how can the roads do 
that when they haven’t the locomotives or the men that 
know how? 


The lowest wage paid to common labor in the saw mills 
of the state of Washington is $1.65 a day and the aver- 
age is $1.90, with skilled Jabor in proportion. Lumber- 
men there say that if Canadian lumber should come in 
free they would have to pay lower wages, and that is 
not a pleasant thing to contemplate. 


New York is reporting a lot of $15,000,000 combines, 
but there is a woeful lack of information as to what 
they are to combine. 


A letter from Lawton, Okla., in the newly opened ter- 
ritory, says that though that city is only 100 days old 
it is larger than Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and has twenty- 
one Jumber yards. Before long there will be an excel- 
lent field for a lumber combination in that enterprising 
town, or for the man who wants to buy second hand 
yards at a bargain. 


1901. 


Ga. & Fla, Total Oct., 1901. Total Sept., 1901. Total Oct., 1900 
6 150 150 140 
147,000 


868,989 
719,139 


1,476,144 
920,996 
2,090,121 


203.880 
178,362 





14,746,471 
Pee oY 3,657,490 








13,799,650 243 
24,124,716 19,973,332 
3,530,730 5,583,154 
1,982,608 1,772,238 764,172 
| 33,222,611 42,328,504 35,980,460 
1,147,990 15,154,171 15,760,618 13,423,802 
4.798,680 19,452,706 21,440,498 11,809,246 
7,978,446 200,376,240 189,950,857 174,534,831 
7,751,402 208,372,929 178,047,562 162,291,340 
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THE EDITOR’S EUROPEAN OBSERVATIONS. 
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English Versus American Humor—A Caricature of a Familiar Type of Workingman—An 
English Mayor-Lumberman—Alleged Opposition to American Goods, and What it 


Amounts to 


London’s Next-Year «‘American Exhibition,”’ 





The English Sense of Humor.—48. 

Among the hackneyed subjects of American humor, 
along with the mother-in-law joke, the parrot joke, the 
idiosyncracics of Hebrew, Celtic or Ethiopian character 
and other familiar themes upon which the changes are 
being constantly rung, is the alleged English incapacity 
to see the point of a joke. My own observations have 
not led me to any such conclusion; and | have formu- 
lated a theory that the misconception arose in the first 
place from the radically different architecture of the 
inglish and the American joke. They are built upon 
diflerent lines. American humorists, however, have 
done no better work than can be found in English liter- 
ature; Charles Lamb’s essay upon “Roast Pig” will 
always remain as a classic; Jerome K. Jerome’s best 
work has hardly been surpassed upon this side of the 
Atlantic, and 1 might cite many other instances. Daily 
life in England is relieved by as much of good natured 
chafling and bright repartee as passes current with us; 
and | have found lumbermen im England very much 
the same as lumbermen the world over, when you once 
become acquainted with them. ‘They are by no means 
lacking in humor, and being usually disposed to lead a 
less strenuous life than the average American have 
more time for diversions and personal enjoyment of the 
bright side of life. An American observer, also, finds 
much to divert him in England which is to an English- 
man not consciously funny. Many of the slang expres- 
sions used to denote various articles of use or wear or to 
express various sentiments are unknown in America, 
and at most inopportune times one is often overtaken 
with a desire to laugh outright at these Anglicisms. 
Greater familiarity, however, leads one to ignore these 
eccentricities of speech and manner, even as the English 
themselves politely overlook what doubtless appears to 
them equally strange and funny in an American visitor. 

I recently received a letter from one distinguished 
English lumberman which shows the spring of humor 
continually bubbling up within him. This gentleman is 
engaged in superintending a lumbering operation in a 
tropical country and some time ago made a requisition 
upon me for a competent foreman for his planing mill. 
Judging from his letter the man sent him was not all 
that he required, though a man sent him later for a 
filer was more satisfactory: 

My Dear Sik: Jones arrived 0, Kk. and is at work. Great 
improvement on Smith, whose ’'forte” is talk. He's Loo slow 
too keep out of his own way, in addition to being ignorant 
of the elements of tiling and keeping up bands. I’ve kept him 
on as a helper and to run the pianer. At present he is busy 
explaining to me how a planer should be run, and stands 
gazing at our machine with his hands in his pockets, shaking 
his head as if he had palsy. When he gets through that 
stage I'm going to set him at work. 

He knows more of planer knives than he does of bands, 
which isn’t saying much, as he couldn’t know less. He'd 
have been killed before this if that were so. He managed to 
set the knives on the grinder and make them balance, which 
is something, and now I'm going to get him to level up the 
bed of the planer, At present the prolile of the bed resem- 
bles a section of the Rocky mountains and the timber touches 
in the high spots. ‘he upper rolls endedvor to force it into 
the intervening valleys. ‘lhe consequence is a binding which 
deties description, and it beats cock-lighting to see Jones put- 
ting a piece of 4x6 through with a battering ram applied to 
the end. It would amuse anybody—who didn’t own the 
machine. As he takes in bad part my remarks anent the 
advantages of setting a machine more or less level I flee and 
pray to my pet fetich that the d—d planer will hold to- 
gether. 

The man we want is a chap who knows when a machine is 
set properly and can see that it is done; but here that sort 
of man isn’t grown. ‘Things jog along somehow and we man- 
age to turn out part of the orders L——— takes, but his ideas 
as to the capacity of machines would cover a lot of ground. 
Some bright and cheerful man in New York told me that 
this business would turn me gray or kill me. He was right. 

When the mechanics you sent me get things to going prop- 
erly we must concoct a plan to corral the entire trade of 
this blooming country and then make ourselves high cocka- 
lorums, with head offices in the more attractive cities of the 
world, where we can enjoy ourselves in the intervals of 
—s exorbitant salaries, 

Bar larking, I do want a man here who knows something, 
an all round man; a good man; a sober and steady man; a 
paragon; a man who doesn’t exist. Please tind him p. d. q. 
All the profligacy, loafing and general disreputableness con- 
nected with this job I will attend to personally. ‘Come 
across” and give me a hand with it when you want a change 
and you may be sure of an enthusiastic welcome, 

Yours etc., 

Many of my readers are doubtless familiar with the 
sort of men who are constantly seeking employment, 
and rarely holding it for any length of time, in planing 
mills or similar industrial enterprises, professing a 
skill and ability which in practice they are usually unable 
to display. I defy anyone to present a more characteristic 
picture of this type of employee than is briefly sketched 
in this letter. 


Present Day Labor Problems.—49. 

There was a time in various trades when the journey- 
man workman was an established and perhaps a neces- 
sary feature, although even in those times the proverb 
was still current that “A rolling stone gathers no 
moss.” The journeyman’ of today, however, does not 
often have so good a reason for flitting hither and 
thither. If incapable in any degree his best plan would 
be to accept such a position as he can fill satisfactorily 
and by steady application fit himself for holding a bet- 
ter one. The fault, however, is often one of general dis- 
position, and this roving tendency often makes a man 
seek a position in some far away place which appears 
to him more attractive than the work already at his 
hand—especially if the means of transportation are 


also offered him. With the present demand for mill 
operatives in practically every department, the ques- 
tion of labor is almost as perplexing to the saw mill 
man as the familiar servant girl question almost chron- 
ically is with the average housewife. The wages have 
increased very materially; this increase since 1896 hav- 
ing been 40 to 50 percent for woods work and at least 
25 percent in wages of mill operatives. The difference 
in wages, however, does not represent entirely the bet- 
terment in the times to the wage earning class. In 1896, 
owing to free trade in lumber with Canada, the saw 
mill laborer not only received smaller wages for the time 
employed but was employed only part of the time, prob- 
ably upon the average not over 60 percent of the working 
days of the year. 

The class of labor, however, has not improved with 
this wage improvement, except, perhaps, that better 
wages have led some capable young men to remain in 
this field of labor who otherwise would have sought 
opportunities elsewhere. The practical work of for- 
estry schools and of the forestry departments of col- 
leges and universities will in time doubtless have its in- 
fluence upon the labor problem. Not all of the young 
men who are receiving a technical training in the prac- 
tical phases of lumbering can find employment as for- 
estry experts. Probably few of them will turn their 
hands to day labor, but in the positions of foremanship 
and superintendency they must in time make their in- 
fluence felt toward some practical solution of the labor 
problem. The increase in wages and the shortening of 
hours of labor ought to lead to a higher rate of pro- 
ductiveness, but under present conditions they seem to 
tend to the contrary. With the close figuring upon other 
elements of manufacturing cost and with the important 
percentage of the whole which is represented by labor 
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I. HAMILTON BENN. 


the man who can secure and retain the class of laborers 
who are worthy of their hire can afford to pay them 
the wage of which they are worthy and still have left 
for himself a reasonable margin for his own share in 
productive activity. 

A Mayor-Lumberman Who Knows a Joke.—50. 

Another Englishman with an exquisite sense of humor 
is Ion Hamilton Benn, of Price & Pierce, London, who, 
by the way, has just been elected mayor of the borough 
of Greenwich in London, the place from which our 
geographers have elected to measure longitude and where, 
therefore, the average schoolboy believes that the world 
begins. Mr. Benn is a great lover of the poets and a 
lover of a dry joke as well. “They say that every cloud 
has its silver lining,’ he once remarked to me, “and for 
that reason I prefer to wear my clouds inside out.” Mr. 
Benn, like many other Englishmen, is a great lover of 
outdoor life and is a member of the Junior Carleton 
Club and the Royal Thames Yacht Club. He is also one 
of the executive committee of the Timber Trades Federa- 
tion of England and a director in the Merchant Traders’ 
Association, which is just now concerning itself very 
effectively in the matter of bills of lading as well as in 
other matters relating to maritime shipments. Mr. 
Benn, who—as the accompanying portrait shows—is 
still a young man, has been for thirteen years a partner 
in the well known firm of Price & Pierce, of 27 Clements 
Lane, London, and is a prominent figure in the timber 
trade of the English metropolis. He is a brother of 
A. S. Benn, of Hunter, Benn & Co., the well known pitch 
pine exporting firm of Mobile, Ala. 


Trade Feeling and Fallacy.—51. 

There has been much talk on the part of certain news- 
papers and also from the public platform regarding the 
bitterness of feeling which is alleged to have been 
inspired in foreign countries on account of the encroach- 
ing trade of the United States, but my own observa- 
tion is that this state of affairs is unduly exaggerated 


in order to secure an effect. To my idea the spirit 
which moves foreign trade is much the same as prevails 
in smaller trade areas and circles—so much the same in 
fact. as may be seen in the commerce of any small town. 
The most loyal advocates of .the policy of’ trading at 
home are usually the local merchant and perhaps the 
local newspaper editor, if the merchant is sufficiently 
liberal with his advertising patronage. On the other 
hand there is always a liberal proportion of the femi- 
nine shopping contingent which is disposed to buy its 
goods away from home, with the impression that it is 
getting bargains even although they may be really no 
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more desirable than could be purchased over the coun- 
ters in the home town with the cost of transportation 
and of the shopping trip added. These two ideas have 
their representatives in international commerce. ‘The 
ones most seriously affected by the incursion of Ameri- 
can manufactures are of course the manufacturers and 
dealers of the foreign product and it is these interested 
parties, who, perceiving like the Kphesian goldsmiils of 
old that their craft is likely to be in danger, are 
stirring up whatever of turmoil there is over the mat- 
ter. The buying public at large, however, is not 
inclined to have any especial feeling of bitterness toward 
the agency, whether domestic or foreign, which enables 
it to buy a better pair of shoes or a better bicycle or 
better machinery or products of any sort whatever, at 
a lower price than otherwise would be possible to it; 
and there are also those who are always favorably 
disposed toward the product having a foreign brand. 
1 note that the English dames in preparing their robes 
for the coming coronation ceremonies are largely dis- 
regarding King Edward’s injunction to purchase their 
silks and velvets at home and are going to Paris for 
goods which they might as well buy of English manu- 
facture. 

It is certain that American goods and the mission- 
aries of American commerce are now thoroughly estab- 
lished in many and, indeed, most of the markets of civ- 
ilized Kurope. It is stated that there are 30,000 
Americans in London alone gaining their living by the 
selling and distribution of American products. ‘There 
may not be quite so many as that, but allowing for any 
possible error in the count there are certainly a great 
army of them. There is also an organization in Lon- 
don devoted entirely to the interests of American com- 
merce, upon much the same lines as the American 
Chamber of Commerce in Paris, to which we have 
already referred. I have on a couple of occasions had 
the pleasure of eating a Fourth of July dinner in Paris 
under the auspices of the American Chamber of Com- 
merce there, which is to a considerable extent a patri- 
otic as well as a commercial body. Last year it was 
my pleasure and privilege to celebrate Independence 
Day in London at a dinner given under the auspices of 
the American Society of London. After a very excellent 
dinner with an international sort of menu card provid- 
ing American, French and English dishes and upon 
which a confection figured under the name of ‘Bombe 
Washington,” those present at this Fourth of July din- 
ner were entertained with a very interesting toast list. 
The toast “The King” was proposed by the chairman. 
The president of the United States was toasted by the 
Rev. Joseph Parker, D. D., the well known London 
pastor. A toast to the American ambassador was pro- 
posed by the Right Honorable R. W. Hanberry, member 
of parliament. “The Day We Celebrate” was proposed 
by Hon. James A. Beck, assistant United States attorney 
general and responded to by Chancellor MacCracken, 
of the University of New York. A most felicitous toast 
most excellently responded to was “The Community of 
English Speaking People,” which was proposed by the 
most reverend lord bishop of Calcutta and responded 
to by the Right Hon. Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal 
G. C. M. C. and Mr. R. Newton Crane. “The Guests” 
was a toast proposed by F. C. VanDuzer and responded 
to by Major General Ian N. Hamilton, K. C. B., and by 
the Hon. Sir David Tennant, K. C. M. G., agent-general 
for Cape Colony. As a concluding toast the health of 
“The Chairman”, J. Morgan Richards, was proposed by 
the vice chairman, D. C. Haldeman. 


Practical Exploitation of American Products.—52. 


The American Society in London has planned for next 
year an American exhibition to be held at the Crystal 
Palace in London from May to September, 1902, which 
undoubtedly will have a very beneficial effect upon the 
increased use of American products in England. It 18 
to be, as its name suggests, an exhibition entirely of 
American products. During the season a number of the 
best American entertainments and shows will entertain 
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the English public at the Crystal Palace and one or 
more of the leading American bands will also be en- 
gaged for the season. A feature of the exhibition will 
be a commercial bureau where all necessary information 
will be supplied to American exhibitors regarding the 
introduction of their goods in British and continental 
markets. This bureau will be under the direction of a 
committee of representatives of American firms and of 
British firms importing American products. 

The coronation of King Edward VII. in June is 
expected to draw great crowds to London, which will 
aid in assuring a large attendance at the American 











THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


exposition—which, however, ought well to be assured 
by the grand scale upon which the exhibition is being 
planned. The fact that the buildings of the Crystal Pal- 
ace in London cover sixteen acres and are all perfectly 
lighted, heated and ventilated and surrounded by over 
200 acres of the most beautiful ornamental grounds in 
Europe, including grounds devoted to cricket, polo, 
football, baseball, cycle and motor racing, tennis, swim- 
ming and other athletic sports, naturally suggests the 
series of athletic exhibitions and entertainments which 
will also be made a feature of the exhibition. These 
will all have their uses in attracting large crowds, but 
the main purpose of the exhibition, for which it is being 
carefully designed, will be the exploitation of American 
goods, The advisory committee of the American Expo- 
sition includes the members of the council of the Ameri- 
can Society in London and six additional members, one 
of whom I notice is a well known lumberman, Louis 
(. Hay. The commissioner for the United States is 
Alfred H. Post, of the Produce Exchange, New York 
city, who can supply to intending exhibitors any de- 
sired information, and the forwarding agent for Ameri- 
ean exhibits is the Anglo-Saxon Shipping Company, 
which has offices in the Produce Exchange building, New 
York, and also at the Grand Central station in Chicago. 

The preliminary prospectus, which has just been is- 
sued and which will be followed by a more complete 
announcement a little later, gives the classification of 
the proposed exhibits. Class 1, machinery, will also 
of course include woodworking machinery. Class 2, 
natural and agricultural products, includes timber and 
its products. Class 11, devoted to the practical arts, 
including architecture and decoration, will doubtless 
be wide enough in its scope to include the higher manu- 
facture of lumber in their most finished forms for 
house building uses, such as sash, doors, interior finish, 
furniture and other products which will suggest them- 
selves to the reader. 

The Crystal Palace, where the exhibition is to be 
held, was rebuilt at the close of the great exposition 
of 1851, being practically a reproduction of the build- 
ing used in Hyde Park for that purpose. After the 
close of the exposition it was removed to Sydenham, 
a site peculiarly adapted for this purpose, the ground 
itself being on a level with the cross of St., Paul’s in 
London. Some modifications were made in the building, 
relieving the monotony of the long arched roof, and 
later the north and south towers were erected. Th» 
building is about three-quarters of a mile in length 
and contains frontage for the exhibition of goods of 
more than ten miles. 

Considering the practical purposes to be conserved 
by the American Exhibition it would be of much benefit 
to the lumber trade if it would take concerted action 
for being represented in an appropriate form at that 
exhibition. This should be done at once. Canada will 
probably have its magnificent forestry exhibit which 
has already done duty at Paris and Glasgow; and the 
United States should not allow its northern sister en- 
tirely to monopolize the lumber exhibit. Applications 
for space must be made upon blanks furnished for the 
purpose, and copies of these rules and regulations may 
be obtained at the New York address above given. They 
provide in general for a space charge of 4 shillings to 
20 shillings a square foot; provide that exhibits must 
be installed by the opening date, after which no work- 
men will be allowed in the building; and also have. the 
customary provisions regarding the arrangement of 
stalls and use of power, gas and water. ‘J. EB. D. 

PAPA LD LDL LL LI IST 
EQUIPPING A BUCKEYE PLANT. 

The LumBerMAN chronicled at the time the recent 
destruction by fire of the plant of Christian Mueller & 
Sons, of Davenport, Iowa, and their intention to re- 
build at once on another and more advantageous site. 
The firm have placed a contract for their machinery, to 
include two band mills and a gang mill. In addition 
to two 8-foot bands and a 40-inch belt gang the mill 
will be equipped with steam center decks, steam log load- 
ers, steam niggers, three-block steel carriages, shotgun 
feeds, heavy edgers, live rolls and the usual accompany- 
ing machinery. There will also be a shingle and lath 
mill in connection, with 28-foot slasher for cutting the 
slabs to proper lengths. The contract was secured by 
John J. Monahan for the Filer & Stowell Company, of 
Milwaukee, Wis., which company will furnish a Corliss 
engine for the general power and a separate engine to 
drive the gang. It is expected that the mill will be 
Mm Operation within ninety days. 











Letters to the Editor. 


Sham Railroad Car Weighing. 


MILWAUKER, WIs., Nov. 30.—Editor AMBRICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: I have noticed several articles in your paper about the 
trouble lumbermen are having about overweight on lumber. 
The Wilbur Lumber Company quietly made an investigation 
of this matter. The whole trouble is caused by the system 
the railroad companies have of weighing and the matter will 
never be made right until the railroad companies adopt a 
different plan than they now have. In our investigation we 
found in one case that there was an incline of three feet in 
fifty feet on both sides of the scales and that the cars were 
never uncoupled and very often were never stopped, and they 
were weighed by agents, conductors, baggagemen and out- 
siders and weighed at night with a lantern. Besides this set 
of scales we had other scales watched. We found in some 
others a slight incline both sides of the scales and we found 
that the cars were never uncoupled and very often weighed 
without stopping the cars. The whole weighing business is 
simply done on a lickety-scoot plan, and it looks to us per- 
fectly silly for any association or anybody else to try to do 
anything except to get the railroad companies to uncouple 
the cars and weigh them correctly. It will not do to allow 
brakemen and freight conductors to weigh the cars, as they 
have been careless and always will be careless. The only 
thing they are trying to do is to make time. 

WILBUR LUMBER COMPANY. 





[This criticism is one which has often been made by 
the LUMBERMAN. This carelessness in weighing, the 
errors resulting from which are usually in favor of the 
railroad, is the most serious difficulty with which the 
lumber trade has-to contend and is at the bottom of 
most of the friction, but in addition to this it is the 
other one involving the tare. The stenciled weights 
on the cars are seldom accurate, and many times this 
error is a material one, as for example when a car is 
covered with snow and sleet or has in it an accumulation 
of rubbish. The extra weight of the car above that 
stenciled is not, however, one which can ordinarily be 
remedied. It can only be recognized by a rather liberal 
policy on the part of the roads, which should recognize 
it as a factor in favor of the claimant.—Ebrror. } 





As to Reciprocity with Canada. 

PirrspurG, Pa., Nov. 25.—Dear Editor: In your 
issue of the 9th inst. you have an article headed “Can- 
ada Wants no Reciprocity.” I want to take issue with 
you on this. For years there has been a strong and 
growing sentiment for reciprocity in Canada; Sir Wil- 
fred Laurier and the liberal party in two general elec- 
tions made reciprocity and closer trade relations with 
the United States a prominent plank in their platform. 
The friction between the United States and Canada in 
the Alaskan boundary question temporarily cooled the 
agitation. Up to the time that this little difference 
came up reciprocity had no stronger and able advocate 
than Sir Wilfred Laurier. I must think that the report 
made to you as coming from the premier is certainly 
incorrect as to lumber tariff agitation or retaliation. 
Not only is the sentiment very strong in Canada for 
reciprocity but I am pleased to notice the rapidly grow- 
ing movement in the United States in favor of better 
trade relations with Canada. It is a very grat- 
ifying circumstance to me that the agitation for 
reciprocity has become so general and_ wide- 


spread. The question has been taken up by many cities, by 
chambers of commerce and leading manufacturers from all 
over the country. On Wednesday last a preliminary move 
was made in the matter when a deputation of leading men 
from Boston, New York, Pittsburg, Baltimore, Cleveland 
and other trade centers had a conference with the president 
and explicitly recommended the resumption of reciprocal 
business relations with Canada. Documents containing sta- 
tistics were left with Mr. Roosevelt. The deputation asked 
for special tariff legislation so far as this country is con- 
cerned. 

The views of the Boston Chamber of Commerce on the 
subject were presented in a paper by George P. Coppins. 
There was, he said, from the conclusion that Canada should 
be included in any general scheme for reciprocal treaties 
no logical escape; our interests were more nearly touched 
by the future of that country than by the future of the 
South American states. Canadians last year bought goods 
from us to the amount of $113.000,000. at the unparalleled 
ratio of $20 per capita. If an impassable trade barrier was 
raised between the two countries Canada could face the 
changed conditions with comparative ease. for her foreign 
markets are now established elsewhere, but with us the 
stoppage of trade would mean the closing down, for want 
of orders. of thousands of American factories and work- 
shops. We should cultivate such a good customer and not 
incur her hostility. 

Canada should have some reasonable concessions in trade 
relations to meet the liberal treatment accorded the United 
States by her. Canada wants reciprocity and freer trade In 
the natural products of both countries. If the United 
States wants to retain the trade with Canada It now 
holds it must give Canada some adequate and fair conces- 
sions for the privilege she now enjoys. 

What we are especially interested in Is free trade in 
lumber. The $2 a thousand duty must be taken off: it should 
never have been put on. The only peonle whom it benefits 
are a few millionaire stump holders. These are the people 
who when the measure was before congress stood over the 
ways and means committee day and night, for weeks, urging 
its passage. lobbying and button-holing members: it is said 
that the “long green” had something to do with its passage. 

We are persuaded that fullv 90 percent of your readers 
and patrons are in favor of this duty being taken off, and 
eannot understand your position in favoring this tax. This 
is not a auestion of party or politics. but right and wrong. 
You should advocate the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber. The natural market for the Canadian lumber fs the 
United States. The bulk of it comes here. we want it and 
must have it. and are foreed to pay $2 a thousand extra to 
get it, The adoption of this duty was not only an injustice 
to the people but it created a spirit of ill feeling toward us 
in Canada and caused a retaliatory measure to be introduced 
by the Ontario parliament, forcing the Americans who had 
large stumpage holdings in Canada to manufacture their 
logs into lumber over there, thereby preventing the exporta- 
tion of logs. This forced the Michigan lumbermen who de- 
pended on getting their logs from Canada to keep their mills 
running in Bay City, Saginaw and all along the Lake Huron 
shore to shut down their mills and move them with their 
men over to Canada. This ruined the lumber industry of 
Michigan. There is very little stumpage left in either 
Michigan or Wisconsin and the white pine production is 
rapidly diminishing even in Minnesota; then why should 
this duty be maintained? 

The last clause in your editorial on “The Reciprocity 


Issue” is very applicable (although not as you intended it). 
There are considerations which should have just weight in 
the framing of any reciprocal arrangement, and the lumber- 
men and the consumers of lumber should take any needed 
action to conserve their own interests in a spirit not of 
narrow selfishness but merely of fair play. We are glad to 
see the feeling throughout the country so general for recip- 
rocity, not ouly with Canada but with other countries. 

Mr. McKinley in his Buffalo speech in touching on 
reciprocity with other nations said that we cannot go on 
selling everything and buying nothing. President Roosevelt 
told us in his Minneapolis speech that where benefits are 
sought from foreign countries benefits must be given in 
return. Many eminent men, long looked upon as champions 
of protection, including a number of large manufacturers, 
are more and more inclining to the view that we cannot 
hope to go on selling goods to foreigners without taking a 
proportionate share of theirs in return. 

The reciprocity convention of the National Manufacturers’ 
Association in session now at Washington shows the drift 
of affairs. There was a wide difference of opinions expressed, 
which was to be expected from a gathering of manufacturers 
who have hitherto been extreme protectionists. Mr. Search, 
the presiding officer, in his opening address made some per: 
tinent remarks in favor of reciprocity. He said that some 
of the duties embraced in our present tariff are no longer 
needful for the existence of the industries for whose pro- 
tection they are imposed; that many of our industries have 
reached a stage in their development where the home mar- 
ket alone cannot absorb their entire product and conse- 
quently new outlets are necessary for the continuous opera- 
tion and the steady employment of thelr employees; that 
the establishment of more cordial relations with other na- 
tions by means of an exchange of tariff concessions would 
cultivate the foreign outlets of those industries for which 
increased export trade is necessary. 

The reciprocity that is wanted today !s a reciprocity that 
means something and promises something in the shape of 
tangible advantages for our commerce: not merely kind 
sentiment toward all the business world, but an actual giving 
and taking of concessions that will open wider for us the 
es of the world and broaden the distributions of our 
products. 


It is real funny to read some of the speeches made at this 
convention. Some manufacturers make an argument that 
reciprocity will be of great advantage to their particular 
industry and extend their foreign trade. Then some pro- 
tectionist takes the floor, with an argument that reciprocity 
will kill off his “infant industry.” This divergence of opin- 
lon was to be expected. 

The fact is, our manufacturing industries have a capacity 
to produce in normal times 50 percent more products than 
we can use in this country. In six months we can manu- 
facture more than we can consume in a year. We must 
enlarge our foreign markets and make concessions to do it 
or suffer the consequences. Yours respectfully. 

J. B. Fun. 

[Perhaps the LumMBERMAN should have been more ex- 
plicit in the title to which Mr. Flint objects; but it is 
a lumber paper and was talking about lumber reciproe- 
ity, and Canadian lumbermen make no bones of pro- 
claiming that whatever the United States might do 
about its import duty on lumber Canadians would never 
again permit the free exportation of logs or bolts. They 
might offer to refrain from putting an import duty on 
the lumber taken from the United States into Canada 
in return for an abrogation of our lumber duty. What 
a glorious exchange that is—a verbal promise as to 
the future for a present delivery of actual goods. 

In sentiment everybody is a believer in reciprocity, 
in the brotherhood of mankind, in sweetness ond light ; 
but commerce is a matter of bargain and sale, of ex- 
change and values. Reciprocity is a matter of give and 
take that deals with things and not with ideals. Take 
off so much of your duty on hams and we will take off 
so much of ours on jewelry. Let our agricultural im- 
plements into your country at a lower duty and we will 
let your sugar into ours on easier terms. We might say 
to Canada, if you will lower your duty on engines and 
threshing machines we will take off our duty on lumber. 
Right there is where the lumberman objects. He is 
asked to furnish the equivalent for what Canada gives 
us. 
Mr. Flint says that Canada wants reciprocity and 
freer trade in the natural products of both countries. 
Perkaps so; but does she want it badly enough to 
abandon the discrimination of 33 1-3 percent in favor of 
Great Britain? Theoretically she wants it and senti- 
mentally we want it, but practically what will or can 
either country do for the other which will be a fair 
equivalent and will not be benefiting one class of citizens 
at the expense of the others? 

Mr. Flint says that the lumber duty must be taken off 
and that it should never be put on again. Let him dem- 
onstrate those propositions and the case will be won; 
but the only argument he advances is that the duty 
benefits only a few millionaire stump holders. 

How about the tens of thousands of men employed by 
farmers east and west, north and south—in almost every 
state of the union—who when they haul their logs to 
market find them bringing $1 or $2 or $4 a thousand 
more than they did under free trade? 

How about the tens of thousands of men employed 
in the lumber industry and the hundreds of thousands 
dependent upon them? 

It is safe to say that the big and rich stumpage 
holder has profited less in proportion to his investment 
than the multitudes of small stumpage holders and 
than the men working for him. 

We wish to advocate the greatest good to the greatest 
number, but we do not believe that the welfare of the 
lumbermen is out of harmony with the welfare of the 
country. Truly this is not a question of party or poli- 
tics. The LUMBERMAN is not a journal of that sort. 
Its party is the lumbermen of the United States and 
its politics what will advance their interests, whether 
they are manufacturers or wholesalers or retailers. If 
we must have Canadian lumber—perhaps 5 percent of 
what we use—Canada must sell her lumber to us. We 
may be selfish, but we furnish her a profitable market 
and the Canadians are not now asking an abolition of 
the duty and have nothing in the lumber way to give 
us in return therefor. 

Reciprocity has been Jauded and we all join in its 
praise, but it seems to be one of those ideals which is 
hard of realization; the practical questions to solve being 
too many and too difficult, as Mr. Flint points out.— 
Ep1ror.} 
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Cedar Pole Specifications. 


Care LAKE, Micu., Nov. 28 Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: Will you please give me the number of inches used in 
measuring the circumference of the tops of dry poles, and 
also green, as defined by the cedarmen’s inspection ? 

A. C. DOSTER. 

The present standard specifications of white cedar 
products, which include the information wished for as 
to poles, were adopted at a special meeting of the 
association held in October 22, 1901, superceding those 
adopted in last January. The specifications are as fol- 
lows: 

STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS OF WHITE CEDAR POSTS. 

Length of 7-foot posts may be 6 feet 10 inches; length of 
foot posts may be 7 feet 10 inches; cut from live timber 
and peeled 

Size of posts at top end may be 4 inch less than diameter 
specified. Vipe rot is allowed and other rot defects which do 
not impair the strength of the post for the uses of a fence 
post. 

Four inches sweep one way is admissible. 

Discoloration or evidence of age no defect, providing stock 
is reasonably sound and cut from live timber. 

Green, fresh cut or water soaked posts must be plump 
measure for diameter specified. 

LARGE POSTS AND SMALL POLES. 

Sizes, 4-inch 10 feet to 4-inch 25 feet, inclusive. 

Sizes at top end may be \% inch less than diameter speci 
fied. Lengths may be two inches scant. 

On posts and poles, 10, 12, 14. 16 and 18 feet long, 4-inch 
crook one way allowed; 20 and 25 feet, 5-inch crook allowed. 

Pipe holes in tops allowed. Must be cut from live timber 
and in other respects conform to post specifications, 

Green, fresh cut or water soaked stock must be plump 
measure for diameter specified. 

STANDARD TBLEGRAPH, TELEPHONE AND ELECTRIC POLES. 

Sizes, 5-inch, 25 feet and upwards. 

Above poles must be cut from live growing timber, peeled 
and reasonably well proportioned for their length, Tops must 
be reasonably sound and when seasoned must measure as 
follows: 

5-inch poles, 15 inches circumference at top end. 
6-inch poles, 1844 inches circumference at top end. 
7-inch poles, 22 incies circumference at top end. 

If poles are green, fresh cut or water soaked, then 5 inch 
poles must be 5 inches plump in diameter at top end, G-inch 
poles must be 19% inches in circumference, and 7-inch poles 
22% inches in circumference at top end. 

One way sweep allowable not exceeding one inch for every 
five feet; for example, in a 25-foot pole, sweep not to exceed 
five inches, and in a 40-foot pole eight inches; in longer 
lengths, one inch additional sweep permissible for each addi 
tional five feet in length. Measurement for sweep shall be 
taken as follows: That part of the pole when in the ground 
(six feet) not being taken into account in arriving at sweep, 
tightly stretch a tape line on the side of the pole where the 
sweep is greatest, from a point six feet from butt to the 
upper surface at top, and having so done, measure widest 
point from tape to surface of pole and if, for illustration, 
upon a 25-foot pole said widest point does not exceed five 
inches, said pole comes within the meaning of these speci 
fications. 

Butt rot in the center including small ring ret outside of 
the center; total rot must not exceed 10 percent of the area 
of the butt. 

Butt ret of a character which plainly seriously impairs the 
strength of the pole above ground is a defect. 

Wind twist is not a defect unless very unsightly and exag 
gerated 

Rough knots if sound and trimmed smooth are not a defect, 

SPECIFICATIONS FOR STANDARD TIES, 

A standard tie shall be 6-inch face and wider, 12 inches 
from small end, 6 inches thick and 8 feet long sawed ends. 
Ties made different from these specifications shall be re 
garded as special contracts. 

SHINGLE SPECIFICATIONS. ; 

Extra *A* shingles shall be manufactured as follows: 10 
inches clear and better from butt, with all clears in; nothing 
narrower than 3 inches in width allowed ; five butts to meas 
ure 2 inches when sawed. All extra *A* shingles to be 16 
inches in length. 

Standard *A* shingles shall be 5 to 10 inches clear from 
butt; nothing narrower than 2 inches allowed, five butts to 
measure 2 inches when sawed; 10 percent sap is allowed in 
this grade. 

These are not the only specifications in use. Most 
of the large buyers such as the telegraph and_ tele- 
phone and electric light and railway companies have 
notions of their own which are embodied in the con 
tracts they make for supplies. From a gentleman who 
has had occasion to look up this matter we have the 
following summary of this matter embracing all the 
defects and allowances which are commonly accepted 
by any important buyer: 

All poles to be of white live cedar or other accepted material 
and delivered sound at top (and not more than 15 percent rot 
at butt), taper not to be less than 1 inch to each 6 feet in 
length, free from large or other knots materially injuring 
the strength of the pole. No deflection greater than 2 per 
cent of the true axis to be accepted. Voles must be free from 
wind twists, seriously twisted grain and large cracks, shake 
or serious defects. Lengths and sizes to be as follows: 

Length. Diameter at Top. 





- The Coal Trade. 


REVIEW OF THE TRADE. 

This is the crucial week of the lake trade in coal. 
Everywhere and by all interests it seems to be recog- 
nized that there will not be enough coal in the north- 
west unless a considerable tonnage can be moved dur- 
ing the first ten days of December, and in a manner 
the right of way has been given to this traffic. Even 
the large steel corporation, which is devoted mainly 
to the shipment of iron ore, has fuel requirements that 
invite the attention and some of the big ore carriers 
are turned over to the coal traffic. But unless the 
movement during the next few days shall largely exceed 
expectations, a result that is all the more doubtful 
hecause of the difficulty in getting coal forward from 
mines to lake receiving ports, there will be a shortage 
at Lake Superior ports. This condition, foreseen for 
some time by the upper lake dock men who have implored 
in vain for shipments, has resulted in a higher range 
of prices for bituminous coal at all Lake Superior and 
Lake Michigan harbors. The advance, which took effect 
December 1, averaged about 25 cents a ton and places 
bituminous as high as it has been in recent years. Two 
years ago, during a similar shortage, the present level 
was reached, but last year prices were lower. For Pitts- 
burg lump the dock men are now asking $3.45; for 
West. Virginia, $3.30, and for Hocking valley, $3.25. 
The trade that has not already covered its wants stands 
small chance to buy any of this dock coal unless receipts 
hereafter may be remarkably large, for practically all 
the dock companies have sold more coal than they expect 
to receive. Some of the buyers have been informed that 
their contracts cannot be wholly filled this winter and 
it has been suggested to them to look elsewhere for the 
deficit, a suggestion that has not invariably been kindly 
received. It begins to look that if there is one section of 
the country more than another which this winter will 
suffer from a scant supply or from a higher range of 
prices relatively, that section of the country is the 
northwest. It can probably be supplied with western 
coals and possibly with all-rail eastern products, the 
uncertainty respecting car supply being the most seri- 
ous aspect of the situation. 

It is partly this dearth of fuel in the northwest that 
has given interest to the problem as to how similar con- 
ditions may be avoided hereafter. Taking lesson from 
the new policy of the anthracite trade this year, 
whereby through the enticements of a slowly rising 
scale of prices buyers were induced to lay in their 
supplies early in the season, there is talk that the 
same policy may be adopted in reference to the bitu- 
minous lake trade next year. It is argued that if the 
buyer can be induced to order at least a portion of his 
winter’s needs in the early summer there can be a 
larger movement of bituminous coal in May, June and 
July, when, if this year is a criterion, lake freights are 
less than they are later in the season, The matter is 
under discussion and the proposition is likely to be 
presented to buyers of lake coal next season, It is 
claimed that the eastern products can be stored for 
six months or longer without appreciable deterioration. 
Some of the western coals depreciate in value if long 
exposed to weather conditions. 

The car issue assumes little if any form of better- 
ment this week. Supply in some directions is undoubt- 
edly more generous but this slight improvement is not 
held in especially high esteem, for cold weather will 
soon be due. There has not been enough cold weather 
yet to give strength to western coals generally. From 
a few districts quotations have been marked up but 
the rise has not been general. A further advance of 10 
or 15 cents may come at any time this month, for the 
operators think it is their due and will quote accord- 
ingly when conditions of supply and demand favor. 
Buyers of western commercial coal have had no trouble 
in securing prompt receipts on their orders during the 
past week but eastern coals were not so readily obtained. 
There the extreme searcity continued. Shippers were 
usually backward in filling contracts and little free coal 
came on the market. This has made necessary in many 
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Dealers throughout the west are buying in only the 
scantiest lots possible and current requirements are not 
large. Rail coal is coming forward more freely and 
there is an end to the scarcity which has prevailed for 
months. But there are no stocks accumulated on tracks 
and a spurt of cold weather would bring back the 
shortage. Some dock coal continues to arrive but little 
is looked for after this week. 





Law for Lumbermen. 


Oral Proof of Retention of Title. 

One party left at the office of another, who was absent 
therefrom, this proposition in writing: “I want to 
put mill on your land and buy the timbers you have in 
township 8 north,’ giving range and section numbers, 
“Timbers to be paid for as fast as cut. Lumber 
to be shipped green to any responsible firm, 
and your stumpage to be paid you by = said 
firm. You are to be notified where lumber is 
to be sold before lumber is shipped. Please make me 
price per thousand feet on oak.” This the party signed. 
Below it the other party wrote: “White oak, $2 a thou- 
sand; red oak, $1.50,” followed by his signature. But 
this proposition and memorandum of prices the supreme 
court of Tennessee holds (Myers vs. Taylor, 64 South- 
western Reporter 719), did not make a contract. The 
minds of the parties had not yet met. It was for the 
party who made the proposition to determine upon see- 
ing this memorandum whether he would take both 
kinds of oak and pay these prices. But this determina- 
{ion was not expressed in writing. If communicated, 
it was by word of mouth. Hence the contract was 
partly in writing and partly oral, and could, there- 
fore, the court holds, be shown by oral evidence to em- 
brace a further agreement that the title to the lumber 
was to be retained by the owner of the land until the 
price which the lumber was sold for was paid. Besides 
all this, the court holds that where a contract is, as to 
the parties thereto, one in writing, excluding any modi- 
fication thereof by oral evidence, oral evidence may be 
introduced in a controversy between a stranger to the 
contract and one of the parties. Thus, for example, it 
holds that for this latter reason oral evidence could be 
introduced to show that the owner of the land above 
refered to retained title to the lumber in a controversy 
between him and parties claiming to have acquired title 
by purchase of the lumber from the other party to the 
contract. In other words, the rule that written con- 
tracts cannot be added to or otherwise changed by oral 
evidence applies only in controversies with regard to 
written contracts between the parties promisor and 
promisee. 









Fixing Damages for Delay in Delivering Logs. 

A written contract for 4,000 merchantable poplar, 
ash and cucumber logs, to be cut out of green timber, 
contained a provision that on all logs which were not 
delivered into the river by a certain date 15 cents per 
100 feet was to be deducted from the purchase price. 
Out of this grew the question of whether a contract for 
the retention of such sum was a valid agreement, or 
whether it amounted to a penalty which the law would 
refuse to enforce upon the ground of public policy. Now, 
the court of appeals of Kentucky says (Kilbourne vs. 
Lumber Company, 64 Southwestern Reporter 631) there 
is, perhaps, no more difficult question to be ascertained 
and determined than the amount of damages which may 
accrue to logs of the character contracted, to be sold in 
this case free from exposure to the elements for an 
indefinite period after being cut, especially during the 
warm period of the year or from damage resulting from 
the discoloration and decay of the sap, the effect of the 
sun, the action of the insects, not to speak of the hazard 
of loss from trespassers. And it seems to it that it 
would be wholly impracticable to ascertain the exact 
damage which would be sustained by each log by a 
failure to deliver it within the time fixed by the con- 
tract: after it was cut. On the other hand, the plan 
adopted by the contracting parties in this case seems to 
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Contents of Truncated Square Pyramid. 

Acoma, Wis., Nov. 28.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: In your issue of October 26 I find an inquiry 
from “Purchasing Agent” for rule for finding contents 
of tapering timber. The piece named was 14 inches 
square at the base, 9 inches square at the top and 60 
feet long. This, as you stated, is a geometrical prob- 
lem, but may be solved by the following rule: 

To the sum of the squares of each end add the product 
of the ends and multiply that sum by one-third the 
length of the timber reduced to inches. Divide the 
product thus found by 1,728 for cubic contents in 
feet, or by 144 for board measure. Thus, to apply the 
formula to the above example, the square of 14 plus 
the square of 9 plus 14 multiplied by 9 is 403. Multi- 
plying by 240, one-third the length of the stock in 
inches, we have . 96,720 cubic inches. Dividing by 
1,728 we have 56 cubic feet, very nearly; or, dividing 
by 144, we have 672 feet board measure, nearly. 

8. L, Hat. 


for transfer in western cars at Chicago, for they have 
the impression that western cars are searce and that 
the coal thus forwarded will be subjected to delays 
at this city before the transfer can be made and the 
equipment will thus be kept idle. The rains and snows 
may help the situation appreciably, especially in the 
cast, where the freight blockades. were due in large 
measure to the “killing” of engines because of low or 
poor water, 

The past week has been the most serious in_ the 
coke supply in the west since the famine began. Fur- 
naces and foundries and doubtless other users also have 
been seriously affected by the scarcity. But in another 
respect the week has been the most favorable since 
the famine began. The railroads have given promise 
of early relief. .As soon as lake navigation shall end 
motive power is to be applied to the forwarding of the 
large amount of coke that is awaiting transportation. 
Prices continue high. 

Anthracite coal presents no interesting new features. 
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pany vs. Lumber Company, 64 Southwestern Reporter 
652), can be asserted only in equity, where the court, 
upon a partition of the estate, can properly protect the 
interest of all concerned. It holds that such a pur 
chaser acquires no such interest as authorizes him to 
maintain an action at law for the possession of saw 
logs cut from said trees. It says that the law is well 
settled that where one tenant in common conveys to & 
stranger anything less than the full undivided interest 
of the vendor in the whole land, where such interest 18 
prejudicial to the rights of the other cotenants, the con- 
veyance as to them is utterly void. Again, the court 
says that as one of the joint owners of land cannot cut 
and remove the timber, consequently a purchaser from 
such owner can obtain no rights which the owner did 
not possess. 
. PABA LD LDL I III 

The building devoted to forestry and minerals at the 
Charleston exposition covers an area of 20,000 square 
feet. 
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Modern Fables—XVII. 


The Sad Story of an Ambitious Village. 

There was once a |surg that had turned its cow paths 
into Boulevards and called the Town Hall a Court 
House. It had also received a Donation of $892 to build 
a Library, and there was some talk of Pulling off a 
Prize Fight just to keep up with the Times. 

About this time the Old Inhabitants who had played 
Close and gone South with their Coin got it into their 
Think Boxes that the Auspicious Moment had arrived 
to make a Showing. The Time had come when it was to 
wrest the laurels from Boston’s Brow and become the 
Whole Cheese. They had Ambition; plenty of it. Out 
in the Suburbs and across the Creek there were several 
wood lots and a Narrow Gage Road and a Stern 
Wheeler stopped there; so the Wise Ones thought it 
was about time to become the Center of Transportation, 
the Lumber Mart of the Universe and several other 
things. The Old Boys held a pow-wow and decided the 
best thing was to get a Furniture Factory, or a Clothes 
Pin or a Chair or Coffin Factory to come to town so 
they could dispose of their Lumber and bring its name 
before the world as a Manufacturing Center. 

So the Six Percenters and other Guys who had the 
Long Green resoluted and appointed a couple of the 
Wise Ones to go out and corral a couple of Furniture 
Shops. But they were playing a Sure Thing game and 
wanted Long Odds and the Condition was that the In- 
dustry should pay Dividends. This showed they had 
been up against the Gold Brick Game before and 
wouldn’t take chances. 

So the pikers went forth, as tickled as a Pair of 
Kids with tickets to the circus. They thought it was 
Easy Money; all they had to do was to hire a Man in 
Overalls, buy a fine tooth Saw and a glue Pot and go into 
the Furniture Business. Both of them were Lumbermen 
and knew Kindling Wood from Star A Star Shingles. 
Hadn’t they also bought Tables and Chairs and Bed- 
steads and other impedimenta? and, figuring the Lum- 
ber at what they knew it could be bought for, they 
thought it was a Hundred Percent Proposition. They 
both had Glad Letters that would let them into the in- 
wards of the Trust Octopi and would almost draw 
the deposits from the Bank of England. 

They didn’t want any little Two-by-Four, they were 
after Big Game; so they journeyed to the Boss Furni- 
ture Town and got right into the Private Office. They 
found that Fellows who had been making Bedsteads 
and Kitchen Tables all their lives and had the Whole 
Thing down so Slick that the Waste in the Factory 
wouldn’t start a Kitchen fire were making as much as 
$3.62 5-8 on a Chamber Set. They also Nosed out the 
fact that a Certain Table checked up about this fashion: 
Lumber, 513% cents; Labor, 92} cents; Other Things, 
19} cents; to the Good, 74 cents. They found out that 
a Parlor Ornament that looked as though there was 
something Good in it cost all told 174 cents, with 1% 
cents Velvet. 

Their Gray Matter began to work and they tumbled 
to the Cold Fact that this game was past them, and 
they girded up their Loins and traveled further to a 
Place where they made chairs. This Hamlet had made 
its Reputation on Chairs, Cheap Chairs and costly 
ones, Plain Chairs and fancy ones. It didn’t take them 
More than a Year to get it through their Craniums that 
by wasting 4 percent of Material or if the Chief Gouger 
made a Misplay on the Jointer they would be to 
the Bad. They tumbled to the Fact that every time 
a Drop of Glue went wrong it disfigured the Profits, 
and even what profit there was wouldn’t pay the Thirst 
Expense of a fourth rate Lumber Con Man. 

But still Smooth Guys were hitting the Road and 
selling the stuff, and they come to the conclusion that 
Expense was under the Miscellaneous Heading. 

One of the Pikers got gay and the other put on a 
Frosty Face. The First One thought it was a Good 
Joke and patted himself on the back when he thought 
of selling Lumber with profit of Five Plunks to the 
thousand and then conducting a Joiner Shop and turn- 
ing Good Lumber into Jimeracks at a profit of about 
five dimes per thousand with about nine chances in 
ten of making a Loss of more than that. 

The Second Seeker after Enlightment regretted that 
during his Business Career in the burg which longed 
for Notoriety his name was at the head of the list for 
Honesty and that when he got back he would have to 
Make Good, for he knew he would be told to go ’way 
back and sit down when he told his Little Tale. 

But they had been sent out to find Something to make 
their Town Great and Everyone they had bumped up 
against had tipped them that the only Sure Thing was 
the Veneer Line. Wise Guys had said, “You'll double 
your Stuff in two years; that’s where the Dough is.” So 
they sought out a Veneer Joint. It Looked Easy. All 
you had to do was to get some Short Logs and peel 
them. Then you dried the Peelings and put them in a 
Press with some Glue, and Moulded them into Forms 
and sold them to the fellow who made Furniture or 


agg or other things constructed out of Refuse Tim- 
per. 





_So they Looked Wise, asked a lot of Leading Ques- 
tions and gathered some Statistics. > 

hey soon Got Next to the fact that four out of five 
of the Log Peelers had opened up with a Band and 
closed with a Sheriff and the fellows that were hanging 
on were only doing so because they couldn’t get rid of 
their Plants. Then they got Sad for Good, and one 
said to the other, “I’m ready to turn tracks and make 
my Spiel to the City Fathers. I’m a Lumberman, I am, 
and not an Equilibrist in Fine Details and Eighth of 
a Cent Profits.” The other one shook his Top Piece 
and said “I’m with you.” So they returned to whence 





they came and told of the Wonderful Things they had 
seen. But they were not believed. The Old Boys 
thought they were Easy and had been Buncoed. 

Moral—Every man to his Trade, and let Lumbermen 
be Thankful that they do not have to Figure in Eighths 
of Cents. 





Tales of the Trade. 


Think While You Work. 


One day a laborer in a great refrigerator factory dis- 
covered that a stringer in a platform leading from the 
office to the factory had decayed. The platform was an 
elevated one and the stringer, covered as it was by 
planking, might have some time given way beneath the 
weight of an unsuspecting person and caused him serious 
injury. 

The laborer saw this at a glance and he reported the 
defective stringer to the office. When the general man- 
ager heard of it he said to the timekeeper: 

“You may allow Nelson a half day’s extra pay. It 
was a little thing to do but we want men like him 
who think while they work. A less careful man might 
never have thought of this stringer again until an acci- 
dent had occurred.” 

The occurrence set the general manager to thinking 
and a little later when the men came into the factory to 
go to work they found a notice posted on the wall. It 
would be a good thing for every manufacturing company 
to put where its employees can read it. The notice read: 

Think while you work. ; 

We want valuable suggestions from our employees. 

We ask that all suggestions be submitted in writing and 
dropped in the suggestion box on the first floor. 

If you make a suggestion that is valuable and we adopt it 
we will pay you a reasonable price for it. 


We want suggestions that will improve the quality of our 
refrigerators. 

We want suggestions that will protect the operators of 
machinery, 

We want suggestions that will improve the quality of 
our machine work and thus save a large expense in the 
cabinet department, 

We want suggestions that will improve the sanitary con- 
ditions of the factory and premises. 

We want suggestions that will improve our protection 
against fire and reduce our insurance risk to a minimum. 

We want suggestions that will help us to reduce the cost 
of our goods and to meet competition so that we can operate 
this factory full capacity eleven months in the year. 

We want suggestions that will promote harmony and good 
feeling among our employees and fill them with an ambition 
to get to the front. 





In a few weeks the directors of this company will hold 
their annual meeting. At this meeting a committee 
will be appointed to examine the suggestions the men 
have made. Some of these suggestions have already 
been adopted. What the company uses of its employees’ 
ideas it will pay for at a reasonable price. It is also 
pretty certain not to forget the names of the men who 
think while they work. 





The Last Cummer White Pine Tree. 

On November 7 there was shipped from the yard of 
Cummer, Diggins & Co., at Cadillac, Mich., their last 
pile of good white pine lumber—the last carload of 
the famous Cummer Cadillac cork pine. Following is 
an approximation of the tally and the prices received 








f. o. b. cars: 
3,200 feet 1144 uppers............ $55.50 $177.60 
2,900 feet 144 selects............ 49.50 143.55 
4,000 feet 144 fine common 2 41.50 166.00 
5,500 feet 14 No. 1 shop......... 37.50 205.25 
2,400 feet 1% No. 2 shop......... 31.00 74.40 
$766.80 


While the firm has perhaps 1,500,000 feet of common 
white pine lumber on hand, this is the last of its good 
grades. The price received for the No. 2 shop is more 
than double the amount obtained by Jacob Cummer, 
the founder of this house, for his first cut of uppers, 
in 1876. During that year he emigrated to the solid 
wilderness of the then Clam Lake country, built a 
saw mill and produced about 4,000,000 feet of white 
pine lumber. Since that time the house of J. Cummer 
& Son and its successors, the Cummer Lumber Company, 
Cummer, Blodgett & Diggins and Cummer, Diggins & 
Co., have produced approximately 1,000,000,000 feet of 
white pine, the peer of any ever sawed. The reputa- 
tion of this stock is deservedly worldwide. Happily, 





the founder of this great work is still hale and hearty, 
though nearly 80 years of age, and while making no 
pretense to engaging actively in business is often to 
be seen about the firm’s offices and yards. With his 
wife the kindly old gentleman still makes his home at 
Cadillac, but spends a portion of his winters with his 
son, W. W. Cummer, at Jacksonville, Fla. 

The house is but at the zenith of its career, as it 
has hardwood and hemlock stumpage enough to extend 
its history at least another quarter of a century. 

Herewith is presented a picture of the last Cummer 
cork pine tree, with “Joe” Campbell, for many years 
the firm’s chief woodsman, in the foreground. Like a 
child nibbling its box of goodies and reserving the 
choice morsel to the very last, so Joe held on until 
the very last to this splendid pet of the great pine 
forest he so loved. The end came in June of the pres- 
ent year. Joe mourns the great departed and so do 
all of us. 





Violent but Effective. 

To thank a man for knocking you down is something 
unusual for one to have occasion or the desire to do. 
Yet at least once has the thing occurred. A friend stood 
talking to the knot sawyer in the mill of Postmaster 
S. H. Gray, of Muskegon, Mich., one day, when that 
official was in the shingle business, when suddenly the 
workman swung his arm and, landing neatly on the 
neck with his half closed hand, knocked his visitor ten 
feet away. 

The man arose full of ire and more or less fine shingle 
dust, and prepared to defend himself. The knot sawyer, 
however, did not resume battle but hastened to explain. 
An instant before he had noticed that his friend was 
leaning heavily on the shingle carriage and that the 
latter was moving steadily upon the rapidly revolving 
saw. His hand was less than half an inch from the 
sharp teeth when the workman saw his friend’s peril. 
To have shouted an alarm or made an attempt to seize 
him and draw him away would merely have frightened 
him and sent him upon the saw. The knot sawyer did 
the best thing. He landed on the man so as to knock 
him away from the saw so dangerously near and saved 
his hand from injury. 





Some of His Useful Training. 

Time was—within the last half dozen years—when 
J. E. Culver, manager of the Queen City Sash & Door 
Company, of Springfield, Mo., essayed the editorial chair 
and duties on a daily newspaper at West Plains, that 
state. Of one of his experiences while a molder of 
thought a St. Louis (Mo.) paper says: 

He discovered that West Plains needed a daily paper and 
he sought to supply the want. Having had some experi- 
ence in metropolitan journalism, he brought things up to 
date. In order not to be harassed by “Veritas” and the 
“fellow who is looking for the editor,” he employed a negro 
in livery to remain outside the sanctum to bring cards into 
the office. A few modest people called and Culver thought 
his scheme was perfect. One day an irate citizen who had 
been written up called. 

“Ig the editor in?’ he inquired. 

“IT guess so,” said the colored boy. ‘‘Where is your card?” 

“Card, h—1! I ain’t got any card.” 

“Can’t go in without it.” 

“Can’t, eh?’ inquired the indignant citizen. ‘“Can’t S 
in, eh?’ And he grabbed the boy and threw him into the 
composing room, making pi of six cases of type. Editor 
Culver, having good ears and clear reasoning powers, 
“exited” through a window as the irate visitor entered. 
After that difficulty was patched over Mr. Culver dis- 
pensed with the liveried attendant and everybody had free 


access to the sanctum, 
BAP 


A Hardwood Saleswoman. 

Probably the only member of the female sex in the 
entire country who sells lumber on the road is Miss 
Tracie Censky, of the T. D. Kellogg Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Company, Antigo, Wis. Miss Censky was in 
Chicago recently and made also a short trip to several 
points in Wisconsin and altogether sold enough lumber 
to put the average hardwood salesman of the male per- 
suasion to the blush. Miss Censky is a former resident 
of Chicago, but has been associated with the Kellogg 
concern for the past nine years and in that interval 
has become unusually proficient in the details of the 
hardwood lumber business. She is a thorough busi- 
ness woman, and those with whom she has dealings fully 
appreciate the mastery of the business which she has 
acquired. 





‘ THE LAST TREE OF THE FAMOUS CUMMER CORK PINE. 
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One or More Motors. 

It is evident from the letters received on the subject 
that there are several yard men who have in view add- 
ing pocket planing mills to their plants. A Milwaukee 
company asks if instead of driving with one motor such 
machinery as was listed in this department, it would 
not be better to have several small ones; in fact, a motor 
with every machine. The writer says he understands 
there are woodworking plants in Chicago run on this 
plan. He is of the opinion there would be a saving 
in belting and shafting. 

This method is without doubt growing in favor. I 
have been in a woodworking establishment where the 
motors are attached direct, and they make the machines 
hum for their lives. The superintendent thinks there 
is nothing like it. But whether the system would be 
of any advantage in this pocket mill I do not know. 
It is the first time I have heard the subject broached. 
In one mill, which I cannot now locate, there are two 
motors of about 6-horse power each, if I remember 
rightly, and this is the only mill among the large num- 
ber visited in which there is more than one. This yard 
man of course thought there would be an advantage in 
having two, else he would not have put them in. The 
saving in power was what was aimed at. In the table 
before mentioned, as presented in this department, it 
was shown that the highest power required to drive 
any one machine is 5-horse, that power being sufficient 
for either the surfacer or sticker. 

We may bear in mind that not one yard man in a 
thousand who has a planing mill of this description 
will run it even to approach regularity. Travel the 
country over and as a rule you would not often see a 
wheel turning. Ask the yard man if he has a planing 
mill attachment and he will probably go and unlock 
the building or room in which the machines are located 
and show them to you. If you wanted to see them 
run he would push the button and in less than no time 
they would be buzzing. That is the beauty of one of 
these little mills run by a motor—it costs nothing when 
it is idle, and there it is ready for business any min- 
ute of the day. I do not believe that once in a hun- 
dred times it would be found necessary to run more 
than one machine at the same time. If there was sur- 
facing to be done attention would be given to that; if 
sawing, the balance of the machinery would be idle. 
For this reason, in the long run two small motors might 
be cheaper than a larger one. At one yard a con- 
tractor had a couple of carpenters in the shed mak- 
ing window frames, and you can imagine this little 
planing mill was a great help to them. 

Filing Objections. 

We all know that most questions, like a board, have 
two sides, and the pocket planing mill has a side that 
has not been discussed in these columns. The objec- 
tion cannot be raised against the planing mill proper, 
however, but against the man who runs it. I saw 
many of these small mills and just one of them, for 
tidiness, presented an appearance that would have 
pleased me had I been an insurance agent. One! Hold 
up one finger—only that number. 

When you come to think of this for a moment the 
reason is self evident. It is impossible to work wood 





“Cannot trot in their class.” 


without an accumulation of sawdust and shavings, and 
in these little mills there is no blower system. Every 
particle of sawdust, every shaving that falls to the 
tloor, lies there unless it is carried out. Judging from 
appearances the yard men have no time to carry this 
refuse away. They run a load of boards through the 
surfacer, rip a load of 2x8s, or heavier stuff, into 2x4s, 
shut the door and get about their other work as soon 
as they possibly can. As.a result the refuse banks 
up on them. I have seen sawdust and shavings lying 
by the load in these mills and, what was a pity, the 
yard men seemed to think it was all right. You know 
from a fire risk standpoint, however, that it won’t do. 
In the best conducted planing mills of the country a 
handful of shavings or sawdust is not permitted to 
remain on the floor of the mill over night. These plan- 
ing mills are operated by men who know how; by 
planing mill men, and not by retail lumbermen. That 
is not saying that one man may not do both well, but 
not many have learned to do both well. Not long ago 





I was in a planing mill of considerable size that is 
run in connection with a retail yard, and at the tails 
of the surfacer the shavings were at least three feet 
deep. These shavings had not all been made that day, 
either. They had accumulated day after day, and 
I'll bet you $4 that yard man complains of the high 
rate he pays for insurance. I have bet a cocktail with 
myself that some morning I will read in the paper that 
his place has gone up in smoke. 

In my opinion this is one of the conditions that the 
yard men who put in pocket planing mills should 
guard against. A stitch in time saves nine, and a 
basket of shavings carried out today may save a con- 
flagration tonight. 

A yard man raises an objection that the average 
man working around a yard is not competent to handle 
even the simple machinery in the list that was p-e- 
sented. Maybe that is so. I would not bet heavily 
on the success of the yard man, however, who does not 
have some man in his employ who is not above the 
average. For several years I have hung around retail 
yards more or less, and not a week passes but I meet 
foremen, and even common workers in the yards, who 
































“Opportunity does not knock many times.” 


are bright enough to run any pocket planing mill that 
was ever made. At any rate I have not heard one 
yard man complain that his regular yard help, with 
the assistance he can give, cannot operate this ma- 
chinery satisfactorily. Like everything else, it of course 
requires a little gumption, and that is what the most 
of us have when it becomes necessary for us to exer- 
cise it. Surely any man of ordinary intelligence, sup- 
plemented by the slightest mechanical taste, ought to be 
able to sharpen and set a planer knife. It is not every 
man who on first trial could file a saw right, but if he 
is not mechanic enough to do it, for a small price he 
can hire it done. There is hanging around nearly 
every yard some carpenter who could do it. To operate 
a sticker would be a trifle more difficult, but probably 
not one yard man in a thousand would have any desire 
to add that machine to his collection. In commercial 
mills I see boys not more than 15 years old operating 
rip and cut off saws, planers and even stickers, and 
it does not seem to be exactly the thing for a healthy 
yard man to take off his hat to these youngsters and 
say he cannot trot in their class. 

When installing this machinery it is well to have an 
eye out for the convenience of using it. I saw one 
of these little planing mills in a room with a door on 
only one side of it; therefore a board or piece of dimen- 
sion must be brought out of the same hole through 
which it was carried. You will readily understand that 
this yard man had given little study to planing mill 
construction. 

Taking Time by the Forelock. 

I hardly think any of us have ever seen lumber so 
hard to get as it has been the past season. To sell it 
has been a picnic to what it has been to keep a supply 
on hand. Yard men have told me that their sales would 
no doubt be multiplied by two if only they could gét 
the lumber. Particularly have those dealers suffered 
whose business policy it is to carry small stocks and 
buy from hand to mouth. They did not sniff in the 
air the prospective condition of things, and got caught. 
I have seen dealers who were obliged to turn down 
the most of the house and barn bills that would come 
their way and in whose yards there were not a thou- 
sand shingles. In one yard there was not one shingle 
left for seed. They had been following their old sys- 
tem of buying and the demand had been such it had 
about cleaned them out. 

This has been a bonanza year for those dealers who 
are merchants enough to know that in order to sell 
lumber they must have it. I saw two notable cases in 
one town. There are two yards in this town, one of 
them carrying a big stock and the other a small one. 
The dealer who believes in having lumber on hand had 
foundations which were getting bare in some places, 
but he said he had been selling lumber “hand over fist” 
and had sold three-quarters of the bills in the town. 
The other dealer appeared to be somewhat downhearted. 
He appreciated the fact that opportunity was slipping 
away from him; and you know the poet has said that 





opportunity does not knock at our doors many times, 
It gives a rap and if we don’t open the door off it goes 
to see if the next fellow will admit it. This yard man 
said he could not get lumber half as fast as he wanted 
to send it out. He had sold some bills and it wag 
such slow work getting the lumber the buyers had 
become tired waiting and bought elsewhere. That is 
not the kind of business that gets business—we all know 
that. When once one of our customers is obliged to 
go to one of our neighbor’s yards, for all we know he 
will keep going there. Maybe he will conclude that our 
neighbor is a better fellow to trade with than we are, 
The thoughtful yard man is always pleased when he can 
keep his customers in the hollow of his hand, as it 
were. 

“I saw what was coming and began to fire my orders 
for lumber in advance of the time I wanted it,” an 
Indiana yard man remarked, “and practically have had 
no trouble filling all the orders that have come my way. 
It was the same with shingles. When there is a big 
call for lumber there is also bound to be a big demand 
for shingles, a fact that some of my brethren around 
the country have overlooked. The shingle men have 
been very slow in delivering, and when I saw how trade 
was going I bought a car of red cedars of everybody 
who would sell them to me and promise I would get 
them during my lifetime. I was using a great many 
and at the same time it looked to me they were not a 
bad investment. I have plenty of shingles, and have 
had right along, which was precisely what I wanted. 
Some of the cars I bought have not put in an appearance 
and probably never will.” 

There is an illustration of the instincts of the mer- 
chant. This yard man takes advantage of things. He 
anticipates what is to come and squares himself accord- 
ingly. He had made money and has pretty thoroughly 
impressed it upon the minds of the builders of his 
vicinity that he is the lumberman of the town. If his 
neighbor, the small stock man, was unable to carry 
more than, say, 300,000 feet of lumber it would be a 
different proposition. But he is able proper, as the 
boys put it, to carry four times that amount. At any 
rate he has learned for once that his light stock sys- 
tem has knocked him out. 

Pianing Mill Questions. 

I thought I had done with planing mills for this 
time, but as the last paragraph was finished there came 
a letter that will oblige me to switch back to it once 


more. The letter is from a Memphis (Tenn.) company, 
and reads as follows: 


Contemplating a planing mill at an early date, some of 
our opinions in regard to the same have been somewhat 
disturbed by, reading, as we always do with much pleasure, 
your weekly articles in the LUMBERMAN. We ask you to 
answer a few questions for us, either through the columns 
of the paper or direct, as you may choose. 

What would you do with the shavings?. In our market 
the retailer is compelled to get out a great deal of shop 
work, such as frames, cheap stairs etc., and we have had a 
steady shop force of seven to ten bench hands for two and 
a half years, still without any machinery, and we have 
been annoyed over the shaving and offal question as it Is. 
How much more would it be if we had no safe way of burn- 
ing them as in a boiler? and if we prepared to burn them 
would not the expense almost equalize the cost of running a 
boiler? These questions are of course in reference to your 
advocacy of electric power, which is primarily attractive, 
we admit. 

How does a retailer expect to handle a good volume of busl- 
ness without occasionally having to do a good deal of resaw- 
ing, such as making his own three-eighth and five-eighth 
panel? You cannot buy it and resell at anything like a profit. 
And say you occasionally get a good order for heavy piece 
stuff (as many sizes are not usually carried in stock), which 
you could furnish if you had a resaw, say 3x12, which could 
be cut from 6x12 sill, which is nearly always on hand? 

Further, how can a retail man doing uw good voiume of 
business (as we do of about $15,000 a month) expect to 
make good money without something in the way of a dry 
kiln in which he could be sure his material was dry enough 
to meet the demand? 

Further, when you sell a good lot of shelving to a cus- 





“T have traveled exclusively.” 


tomer how would you please him, and make a profit, without 
having a sander? How could a blower be dispensed with? 
So, altogether, will it not be wiser for us to put in steam, 
plant than motors? 

I want my position on this planing mill question to 
be thoroughly understood. If a yard man has enough 
work for a complete mill, and knows how to run the 
mill, if he wants it I hope he will be able to have it. 
Evidently these Memphis gentlemen ‘would like to do 
more work than ordinarily could be turned through 
what is termed a pocket mill. I will admit that a 
dozen and one machines could at times be used_to 
advantage by almost everybody who sells lumber. The 
question of running a sander is raised. Its use would 
add to the finish of shelves—there is no question as to 
that—still where one board that is used for that pur- 
pose is run through a sander there are thousands which 
are not. It is handy at times to have a full comple- 
ment of machinery, but the question is, will it pay? 
In the great majority of cases it does not pay. 
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For months I have traveled exclusively in territory 
in which the planing mill figures largely. There are 
towns in which every yard man runs a mill. It did not 
take long to discover, however, that the most of these 
mills are elephants which are eating their own heads 
off. Lists were made of the failures which have occurred 
among the yard men in the cities visited, and, so far 
as inquiry and observation could decide, nine in every 
ten of these men were dragged to financial ruin by their 
planing mills. The reason? To me it is as plain as day. 
They knew little about the planing mill business. A 
planing mill once established, it takes work to keep it 
running, and with half a dozen mills in a town of, say, 
60,000 inhabitants the competition for work is so hot 
that not infrequently the last dime is cut out of the 
profits. Estimates are made on jobs on which it is 
known there will be no profit, simply for the purpose of 
keeping the mills going. Maybe the knowledge of some 
of you in this matter is more extended than mine, but 
I am unable to name a half dozen yard men who are also 
planing mill operators who have learned how properly 





“Sniffs the air only from the upper strata.” 


to run their mills. I have seen only two who know the 
exact cost of every job put through the mill. 

I am a friend of the pocket mill for the reason that, 
while it does not load a yard man down, with it can 
be done the most of the work that it is profitable for 
the yard man to do. The cost of operating it is not 
large, and so far as labor is concerned the mill is abso- 
lutely under his control. His men do not strike, nor 
his foreman quit. I have not yet seen a yard man 
who has one of these mills who is sorry he has it, or 
who pines for a large one. I have met several men who 
are running these little mills who have had experience 
with the full fledged, steam variety, and to a man they 
said the latter was a nightmare to them and they want 
no more of it. In the territory over which I have trav- 
eled there are big mills by the scores for sale cheap, 
which of itself is a straw that shows which way the 
waves are rolling. Throughout this territory, too, the 
pocket mill is gaining friends right along. Electric 
power is generally favored for the reason it is so 
easily managed—always being ready to start or stop. 

The question of disposing of sawdust and shavings 
was touched on under another subhead in this article, 
and is one of great importance. That all refuse should 
he kept cleaned up admits of no question. In some of 
the yards visited the bulk of it is burned. A portion 
of it is used in the stables. From one yard a livery 
man hauls it away as often as there is a load. In a 
couple of instances I saw low places around the prem- 
ises being filled in with it. There is hardly a town in 
which the pieces which are large enough for kindling 
cannot readily be sold. 

No doubt I would be called a crank when it comes to 
the question of dry kilns. JT wish I knew to what extent 
a wideawake yard man could increase his sales by put- 
ting in the cheapest kind of apparatus that would parade 
under the name of dry kiln, and then advertising it. 
I have had this idea in reserve for some time, thinking 
that when I ran a yard I would make capital of it, 
but as that time appears as far distant as ever, and 
even more so, I will not be selfish by longer locking it 
in my breast. I will not enter into detail, for it is 
said a word to the wise is sufficient. I may, however, 
state that when looking at a kind of a dry kiln I said 
to the yard man there was no steam in the pipes. 
“Steam!” said he. “The pipes are there, and that is 
all the community wants!” That is a little too broad, 
however. It would be better to have a little heat. 

I know I have not said a word that will be worth a 
cent to the Memphis yard men, for in an individual 
case like this how can I? I am ready to bet, from the 
appearance of their stationery and the general tone 
of their letter, that they have gumption enough to run 
two planing mills. The manager says he hopes to meet 
me some day in the Memphis market. and I want him 
to know that “them’s my sentiments.” ; 

Paying Attention to One’s Business. 

It is a trifle gossipy, I know, still no harm may come 
from repeating the words of a Rochester (N. Y.) yard 
man concerning William B. Morse, also of that city. 
“There is a man who has made a million selling lum- 
ber at retail. His is a notable example of the way a 
man may get along if he sticks right to his business.” 
After hearing that remark I was at the Morse yard, and 
| saw no indication that the owner of it was a mil- 
lionaire. There was a democratic air of good fellow- 
ship that did a poor pencil shover good to breathe. In 
an Illinois town I was asked if I had seen So-and-so? 
“He is the richest retail man in the city. He has a 
cool half million.” was the description of him. “What 
else has he got?” T asked. “I am not around the coun- 
try looking up rich men.” So far as I could discovet 
he had_ mighty little else. Even if a man is rich in 
brains I don’t like to see him travel as though he was 
checked up. T think one of the most contemptible men 
on the face of the earth is he who, no matter whether 


he may have money or brains, knows it to such an 
extent that he sniffs the air enly from the upper strata. 
When we are inclined to strut like peacocks we should 
not forget that when our shoes and stockings are off 
our feet all look about alike. 

There is a great deal in this proposition, however, 
of sticking to one’s business. I was talking with a 
salaried man the other day who is not much over 40 
and he said if he had taken good care of his money he 
would now be worth $11,000. Having earned his money 
he was not content that it should be invested in a sav- 
ings bank, or in real estate, for that was too slow. So 
he would put a thousand here and a thousand there 
into a Mexican plantation scheme, a mining scheme, 
an oil scheme, and the most of his money is distributed 
to the four winds of the earth with little prospect that 
he will ever see any great portion of it again. 

I am inclined to the belief that nearly every man’s 
business is a little better to him than he thinks it is. 
Tf he would be as good to it as it is to him 
he would move along in fairly good shape. Not long 
ago after we had settled all the problems connected 
with the lumber industry this question of taking care 
of a fellow’s money after it was earned came up, and as 
the yard man has silver threads among the brown you 
may have confidence in what he said. 

“Right in this city,’ he began, “there are five retail 
lumbermen whom I have watched for more than a dozen 
years. This is no slouch of a retail market, as you 
may have observed. We have all been doing a good 
business and have made money, but we are not all 
richer than Cresus today. One of us got about done 
up in a world’s fair real estate speculation. We bought 
too late and held on too long, which you have prob- 
ably heard of people doing before. Another of us dipped 
into fast’ horses and dropped little wads along by the 
way. One of us thought we couldn’t live in a house, 
but must dwell in a mansion, and we wish we had our 
money out of it.” 

The yard man spit at a small stone that lay in the 
driveway and continued, “The man in business is very 
apt to say he can make no money when as a rule he 
means he does not save his money. And after taking 
stock in every blank scheme that comes along, building 
extravagant houses, buying fancy horses, sealskins and 
diamonds, how can he expect to? If we would return 
to the philosophy of Ben Franklin there would be no 
cause for grumbling.” 

T had been talking economy, and when the yard man 
made the remark about diamonds I tucked my black and 
red Windsor over mine so he would not think I was 
preaching one thing and practicing another. Having 
hecome pretty well acquainted with this dealer I asked 
him what his besetting sin had been. “To tell the 
truth T have had a finger in several of them,” was his 
reply. Then he asked the bookkeeper to go up to the 
drug store and get some two for a quarter cigars. 

The Right to Cancel. 

The Indiana yard man said there was one point on 
which he thought I was wrong. “Is that all?” I asked. 
“T should have said there were at least a thousand of 
them.” “You had an article against the retail dealer 
canceling orders?” “Yes, and do you think he has any 
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moral right to do it?” “I do,” was the reply. “It is 
the custom and wholesale dealers expect more or less 
of it.” 
This was a rather bold position for this dealer to 
take, yet he appeared perfectly candid in the statement. 
I expect there are few, however, who will agree with him. 
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“In our swearing off list.” 
There are many who do not for a moment hesitate to 
cancel an order, but it is a question if many of them 
would attempt to justify themselves. They do it be- 
cause they can do it, and not because they think it is a 
nice thing to do. 

If it is right for the retail man to cancel orders then 
it is equally right for the wholesale man to refuse to 
deliver the goods he has sold. If the shoe fits on one 
foot it logically must on the other. How do we like 
it, beloved, when it is put on the other foot? We all 
know how difficult it was to get shingles the past sea- 
son. I suppose I heard of fifty cars which were sold 
and never delivered. And what did the yard men say 
about this way of doing business? Many of them swore 
about it—that is what they said. I heard it said more 
than once that it was an attempt on the part of the 
wholesale dealer to avoid delivering because the price 
had advanced. You see it makes a good deal of differ- 
ence whether it is our ox or the other fellow’s that gets 
gored. 

This is a ticklish subject with many. Naturally the 
wholesalers do not openly discuss it, for fear they may 
lose a customer, but they think about it all the same. 
A salesman said to me not a month ago, “I am never 
sure when So-an-so gives me an order how much of it 
will stick.’ Now I do not think that is an excellent 
certificate of character. Certainly it is not a certifi- 
eate of good business ability. A merchant ought to 
know what he wants before ordering. And in many 
cases probably it is not that he does not know what he 





wants, but it is a question of prices. Another sales- 
man comes along, knocks under a little, the yard man 
gives an order and forthwith cancels the one he gave 
the day before. Beloved, that is measley. It is every 
man’s privilege to drum the market until he ascertains 
of whom he can buy to the best advantage, but in doing 
that let’s not make a dozen purchases only to play 
the baby act and declare them off. Of course there are 
salesmen by the scores who rise up on their ears when 
their prices are used as a leverage on others. They 
say it isn’t fair, and all that, but I have not as yet 
brought myself to think it is illegitimate. Not that 
the yard man should tell competing salesmen by what 
houses the different prices are made—for he shouldn’t 
—but it is the right of the merchant in any line to 
buy where he can buy cheapest, and I wish somebody 
would tell me how he would know who is cheapest un- 
less he gets the prices of the various wholesale dealers. 
In my opinion some of the traveling boys are unrea- 
sonably touchy on this point. If these same boys will 





“A new suit of clothes to show.” 


ask the heads of their houses how they buy lumber they 
will be told they scour the market and buy it the cheap- 
est they can. A merchant is not worthy the name who 
will not do this. 

It makes a yard man feel a little sick to buy a car 
of lumber today and tomorrow be offered the same 
grade of Jumber at from 50 cents to $1 a thousand 
less, but this little feeling of goneness at the stomach 
should be no excuse for him to repudiate his bargain 
of yesterday. It would have been better for him to 
have known in time what he wanted, kept the memo- 
randum on his desk and sounded the salesmen as they 
visited him, and then sent it to the one of whom he 
could buy to the best advantage. A salesman told me 
he had quit calling on a certain dealer because his 
prices had been taken undue advantage of, as he ex- 
pressed it. I expect, however, he will see some things 
in a different light by the time that age shall have given 
him false teeth and a wig. 

I wish the yard men of the country would do less 
canceling of orders. I want them in every respect to 
be paragons of uprightness. When it comes New Year’s 
we will think to include this in our swearing off list. 


The Coming Conventions. 


It will not be many weeks before the convention 
season will open up in earnest, and it is about time we 
were telling Jim, John or Joe in the yard he will have 
to run the thing alone for a few days, and our best 
girls to be looking up a whole pair of socks for us. 
Then those best girls—we should take every one of 
them along we possibly can. They get us into a little 
trouble sometimes, but we need them there all the same. 
Last year at the Northwestern convention, at Minne- 
apolis, it was because my best girl could not walk quite 
fast enough that we lost the chance of going south 
in Billy McCambell’s private car. But it was good 
enough for me. I had no business permitting my best 
girl walking through the streets of even as beautiful 
a city as Minneapolis. I ought to have hired a four- 
in-hand to have taken her. There was President Me- 
Quade, of the Southeastern Iowa; he didn’t get left. 
He called up a carriage, drawn by horses with English 
tails, and whirled his best girl to the station in style. 
Then the joke of it was, which is here told for the first 
time, having been left we were too proud to return to the 
west, for we expected that Traer Baker, and others of 
his like, on seeing us come back with our bandboxes, 
bird cages and typewriters, would remark, “Got left, 
did you!” Thus do we foolishly object to letting it be 
known that we are human. 

There may be some of us who will have a new suit 
of clothes we want to show. Women are not alone in 
this weakness. No doubt several of you will have 
speeches that you think will do you proud to fire off. 
Full grown men, as well as boys, are filled with these 
ambitions which should be beneath all of us; still, we 
have them. Seeing we don’t know any better it is 
probably legitimate that we satisfy these ambitions. 

All this is secondary, as the sermonizer would put it. 
Primarily we need to attend these conventions for the 
good of our business. The country is full of yard men 
who do not take this view of it, but we who have 
reveled in the inner circle know it is because they are 
ignorant of the benefits which are being wrought by 
the associations. While we wish these outsiders long 
life and happiness we must keep pegging along to ben- 
efit them and ourselves. Maybe their eyes will be 
opened some day, and perhaps they will not. Sure it 
is that the association membership list is growing, and 
we may hope that by and by the wave will have spread 
over the entire retail lumber sea. My old grandfather 
used to tell me that we should do right for right’s 
sake and make no more fuss or bluster about it than 
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though we were hungry and sat down to eat. I wish 
* could remember all the dear old man’s philosophy and 
put it into a book just as he said it. It wouldn’t 
tally with the idea or the diction of some of us, or 
with the rules of grammar, but it would have the rare 
virtue of being the real thing. 

Let us, too, be thankful that every convention we 
attend broadens our circle of acquaintances and friends. 
Why, you couldn’t come to me with money and buy 
me off from those men whose friendship I have formed 
at these conventions. Suppose some one should say, 
“For a consideration you are not to know Frudden 
another minute, you are not to know Hollis another 
minute,” and a hundred others might be named; what 
price do you think I would set? None; for true friend- 
ship is above price. And socially that is the way this 
convention business goes. The list of acquaintances 
and friends grows and after a little one comes to feel 
that if that were all the time and money spent have 
returned a thousand fold interest. 

If it is on the cards we will go, is another resolution 
we will add to our New Year’s list. 


MEK, Gating 


Association News. 


THE M., K. & O. EXCURSION. 


The December bulletin of the Missouri, Kansas & 
Oklahoma Association of Lumber Dealers is now in 
press and will be issued to members shortly. This 
bulletin will give as much information pertaining to 
the coming annual as is at hand at this time, including 
a prospectus of the proposed excursion to Washington, 
D. C., following the meeting. Enough of the details 
regarding the excursion have been completed to an- 
nounce the rate, which will be very low for a trip of 
this kind, and all that will be required to make the 
trip a glowing success will be the necessary number of 
applications. As the plan proposed is a very attrac- 
tive one and meets with the approval of all members 
who have heard of it there is little doubt that the 
excursion will be given, unless something now unfore- 
seen may prevent. In this connection it may be stated 
that applications for this excursion will be accepted, 
first, from members of the Missouri, Kansas & Okla- 
homa association and such of their families as desire 
to accompany them; second, if they can be accommodated 
members of sister associations; third, if there is any 
room left, a few friends of members who may desire to 
take in the trip. No lumber dealer not a member of 
this or some other association will be allowed to par- 
ticipate, as the trip if given will be an association 
affair and a dealer not affiliated with a lumber organ- 
ization and not in sympathy with association princi- 
ples would feel entirely out of place on such a trip. 











THE NEXT COLORADO ANNUAL. 


The next annual meeting of the Colorado, New Mexico 
& Wyoming Lumber Dealers’ Association will be held 
January 21 and 22, 1902, and the meeting place will 
probably be Colorado Springs, where the office of H. H. 
Hemenway, the youthful and efficient secretary of the 
association, is located. Under “Papa” Hemenway’s sec- 
retarial direction and the executive control of President 
R. W. English the association has had a very successful 
year, which undoubtedly has been somewhat influenced 
by the individual prosperity of its members, now num- 
bering nearly 100. In the territory of this association, 
where lumber yards are not so plentiful as farther east, 
such a membership has a strong power in the further- 
ance of association principles, which power is being pru- 
dently but efficiently wielded. 





SAGINAW LUMBER DEALERS TO DINE. 


The Saginaw Lumber Dealers’ Association, composed 
of dealers owning, operating planing mills and lumber 
yards and shipping lumber and lumber products by rail 
from Saginaw, will hold its twelfth annual dinner at 
the East Saginaw Club rooms on Tuesday evening, De- 
cember 10, according to advices received from President 
George H. Boyd, of the Booth & Boyd Lumber Company. 
Saginaw lumbermen are a sociable and companionable 
lot and this twelfth annual dinner will doubtless be a 
very enjoyable affair for those participating. 
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MODERN BUILDING PLANS. 





The Lumberman’s Design for Low Cost Houses, No. 49—An Attractive Design—Plans for 
a Handsome Home. 





The building plan given herewith is of a somewhat 
ornate cottage, not especially low priced but still suffi- 
ciently so to come within the requirements of this de- 
partment. It makes a roomy and extremely attractive 
home, and is adapted to an ordinary village lot or a wide 
city lot. 

The following is the condensed description of its con- 
veniences and construction: : 

General dimensions: Width, 27 feet 6 inches. Length 
over porches, 53 feet. Hight of stories: Cellar, 7 feet; 
first story, 9 feet 4 inches; second story, 8 feet. 

Exterior materials: Foundation of stone, side walls 
shingled or clapboarded, roof and dormers shingled. 

Interior finish: Plaster, sand finished and tinted; 
hard pine flooring throughout; principal rooms laid in 
borders; either hard pine or white pine finish, with the 
interior wood work varnished. 

Colors: If shingled walls are used, to be stained 
sienna; all trimmings except sash to be white, sash 
black. Porch floors and ceilings, oiled. Roof, plumbago 
and oil. 


Accommodations: The principal rooms and their 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 


sizes are shown on the floor plans. Cellar under the 
rear portion, large enough to contain furnace, coal-bins 
and vegetable cellar. The cellar way has an outside en- 
trance from the back porch as well as from the kitchen. 
The room marked “den” can be used as a bedroom if so 


open fireplace is in the sitting room. Washtubs can 
be put in the kitchen or in the basement if so desired, 
It has range connected with hot and cold water, or gas 
range, as may be desired, kitchen sink and butler’s pan- 
try sink, 

Cost: $2,400, not including range and laundry trays, 
The estimate is based on Colorado prices for material 
and labor and can be built in the middle or southern 
states at from 20 to 33 1-3 percent less. 

Price for working plans, specifications and permit to 
build, $25. 

Price for bill of materials, $8. 

Address E. M. Cole, architect, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Feasible modifications: ‘The house can be reduced in 
size, omitting den, could omit open fireplace and_ but- 
ler’s sink; the cellar can be reduced or omitted; one 
more small room could be added to the- second floor. 
No great modifications would be required materially to 
rearrange the house so as to provide a front staircase. 
It could be placed in the rear left hand corner of the 
reception hall with a landing perhaps five or six feet 
above the floor, the upper end debouching into the upper 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN. 


hall. Of course this would involve a considerable addi- 
tion to the expense. 

The price for working plans, specifications and for @ 
modified design varies according to ‘the alterations re- 
quired and will be made known upon application to the 





desired. It has two large bedrooms and a bathroom architect, as well as plans and specifications of any de- 
on the second floor; also some store-room space. An __ scription. 
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THE SANITY OF COUNTRY LIFE. 


(Continued from Front Page.) 

that this fact long before now ought to have been uni- 
versally known; still such is not the case. There are 
retail lumbermen whose sole idea of buying right is 
to beat down a salesman in his prices. This quality 
does not constitute a good buyer. The yard man who 
puys to the best advantage is he who uses discretion 
in respect to variety and quality as well as prices. 

This Polo lumberman holds to the idea that if a 
man poses as a lumber merchant he should be one. It 
is a merchant’s business to sell things, and the way 
to sell them is to have them. In regard to keeping 
a large variety he stands in the front ranks of the 
yard men who operate in the smaller towns. In his 
vard there are twenty kinds of wood, including even 
gum ceiling. : 

At the last annual meeting of the Illinois state re- 
tail association, when the members were looking for 
a suitable candidate for president for the coming year 
they selected Mr. McGrath. When W. H. Hunter, of 
La Salle, made the nomination he spoke of Mr. McGrath 
as “a gentleman who has been earnest, capable and zeal- 
ous.” Aye, indeed, a gentleman who has been all that. 
Those words mean much. Mr. McGrath had been a 
director in the association and his character as an asso- 
ciation worker was as an open book. 

In association work Mr. McGrath has been prominent 
and efficient. He is a warm friend of local organiza- 
tions, and was the first president of the Northwestern 
Illinois, which was organized in 1897. Any remarks 
made by Mr. McGrath in convention carry with them 
the spirit of sincerity. -As an extempore talker he is 
one of the growing men in association circles. 





ASSOCIATION BANQUET ABANDONED. 

The members of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation have been planning to entertain the traveling 
salesmen and wholesalers of their territory at the time 
of the coming convention of the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association which will be held in Minneapolis, 
January 14, 15 and 16, but owing to their inability to 
secure a banquet hall of sufficient size with proper con- 
nections and facilities the banquet has been abandoned. 
Vor a number of years wholesalers and traveling men 
have furnished some sort of entertainment for the re- 
tailers on the occasion of their annual convention in 
Minneapolis. Several informal smokers and three min- 
strel shows have been held during the last ten or twelve 
years, also numerous theater parties. The members 
of the Northwestern association have long desired to 
reciprocate and at the last annual meeting a committee 
was appointed to arrange a banquet, and with this ob- 
ject in view members contributed several thousand dol- 
lars to the fund, but when the committee endeavored to 
find facilities for the banquet they ran up against an 
obstacle. It was expected that 800 at least would at- 
tend. A hall large enough to seat that many was found 
but it was not provided with sufficient kitchen facilities 
and no eaterer in the city would undertake to supply 
the repast, and after looking into the matter thoroughly 
the committee reluctantly had to return the subscrip- 
tions to the members and announce that the proposed 
banquet was off for this year and probably for all time. 
The retailers, however, appreciate the many courtesies 
that have been shown them by the wholesalers and trav- 
eling salesmen and no doubt will in the future find some 
way of showing their appreciation. 





MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS MEET. 


A meeting of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, which comprises practically all the mills 
turning out maple flooring in the country, was held at 
the Victoria hotel, in this city, on Wednesday of this 
week, with the following in attendance: 

H Ballew, of Cobbs & Mitchell, Cadillac, Mich. 

W. W. Mitchell, Mitchell Bros., Cadillac, Mich. 

Mr. Spaulding, Mitchell Bros., Cadillac, Mich. 

I’. A. Diggins, Cummer & Diggins, Cadillac, Mich. 
.— Dietz, Buffalo Maple Flooring Company, Buffalo, 


W.D, Young, W. D. Young & Co., Bay City, Mich. 
I’, W. Rockwell, Rockwell Manufacturing Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


Dr. W. B. Earle, Wisconsin Land & Lumber Company, Her- 
mansyille, Mich. 


I’. J. Lang, Wisconsin Land & Lumber Company, Hermans- 
ville, Mich, 
_ J. M. Schultz, Kerry & Schultz Manufacturing Company, 
agian, Mich., and Schuitz Bros.. Chicago. 


. T. Cook, Maple, Birch & Beech Flooring Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Mr. Reitz, North Branch Lumber Company, Chicago. 
J. W. Embree, Rittenhouse & Embree Company, Chicago. 


wan I’. Rittenhouse, Rittenhouse & Embree Company, Chi- 
ZO. 


George C. Wilce, T. Wilce Company, Chicago. 

J. J. Nichols, South Side Lumber Company, Chicago. 

J. R. Embree, South Side Lumber Company, Chicago. 

Reports of stocks on hand presented at the meeting 
showed that over 2,000,000 feet more firsts and seconds 
maple flooring had been sold than the members had on 
hand, and that the surplus which existed at the begin- 
ning of the season of low grade flooring had been re- 
duced fully 1,000,000 feet. The industry was reported 
In a most prosperous condition. 
_ The annual meeting of the association will be held 
in this city next month, and at that time it is expected 
that something will be done on prices, which are re- 
—,* being much below the value justified by the 
cemand, 
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A LUMBERMAN-BANKER COMPLIMENTED. 

Akron, Onto, Nov. 22.—The officials and stockholders 
of the Guardian Savings bank, of this city, tendered a 
banquet to the secretary and treasurer, R. S. Thomas, 


; last evening on the occasion of his removing to Cleve- 


land. Mr. Thomas is also secretary and treasurer of 
the Kentucky Lumber & Veneer Company, of Cleveland, 
and his duties require his residence in that city. The 
affair was in the nature of a surprise to Mr. Thomas 
and took place in the Buchtel hotel, where an elaborate 
banquet was served, and as a further testimonial of 
the esteem in which Mr. Thomas is held by his associ- 
ates he was presented a gold headed cane. 





Trouble. 


CHEQUASSET MATTERS TO DATE. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., Nov. 27.—The troubles of the Syl- 
vania Lumber Company which are being aired in com- 
mon pleas court No, 1 before Judges Biddle, Beitler and 
Bregy involve an important point in law, the outcome 
of which will be of importance to business men general- 
ly. The point involved is whether the state act of June 4 
last, involving insolvency, or the national bankruptcy 
law shall have precedence. 

The controversy arises under the troubles of the Syl- 
vania Lumber Company, against which there are claims 





amounting to about $110,000, and the assets of which 


are said to be in the neighborhood of $20,000. 

The petitioning creditor, the Camden National bank, 
which has a claim for $7,204.83, seeks to have the de- 
fendant company required to show cause why a receiver 
should not take charge of the property. 

The contention of the Camden National bank is that 
the state act is suspended only when the national 
bankruptcy act applies to the particular case. 

On the other hand it is urged for the Corn Exchange 
National bank and the Ridge Avenue bank, which are 
attacking creditors, that the state law is suspended by 
the enactment and existence of the national bankruptcy 
law. 

During the day a petition was filed in the United 
States district court by the First National, the Second 
National and Fifth National banks, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
creditors, asking to have the Sylvania Lumber Company 
adjudged an involuntary bankrupt. 





Where Is the Money? 

A question in connection with the Chequasset failure 
is, what has become of the money that in one way or 
another came into the hands of that company and its 
associated institutions? As the matter now stands there 
is over $300,000 the disappearance of which is totally 
unaccounted for. In addition there is in the neighbor- 
hood of $200,000 whose whereabouts is imperfectly ex- 
plained. Yet there is a large number of creditors, in- 
volving a considerable proportion of the claims, who 
seem disposed to let the men responsible for the failure 
and who have made no satisfactory accounting resume 
business, with the management of the new organization 
practically in their own hands. The creditors’ commit- 
tee confessed not only that it could not find the money 
but that it did not understand the books, and after 
long examination admits that any outsider knows as 
much about these essential facts as it does. If a fail- 
ure be an honest one or if the resumption of business 
be on an honest basis, this should be demonstrated by 
an accounting. It is true that careless business methods 
sometimes lead to losses which those responsible for 
cannot explain in full, but here is altogether too large 
a sum of money to be ignored. The question, where is 
the money? should be insisted upon, and until it is an- 
swered in a reasonably satisfactory way there should be 
no opportunity given for further mysterious disappear- 
ances. 





PENNSYLVANIA DIFFICULTIES. 

Pirrspura, Pa., Dec. 3.—Financial difficulties have 
led the Blairsville Ladder Company, of Blairsville, Pa., 
which manufactures ladders and does a general planing 
mill business, to apply for a receiver. J. B. Flint, of 
Flint, Erving & Stoner, was appointed trustee to take 
charge of the business for the benefit of creditors. 

West & Wilson, general contractors and owners of a 
large yard on Finance street, east end, and the Pitts- 
burg Construction & Manufacturing Company—practi- 
cally one concern—made an assignment yesterday to the 
Prudential Trust Company for the benefit of creditors. 
The plant is a fine one and consists of a planing mill 
which turned out especially fine hardwood work, a plas- 
ter and sewer pipe factory and a large warehouse in 
which all kinds of builders’ supplies are handled. The 
two concerns had on hand over $200,000 worth of un- 
completed contracts. The assignment was caused mainly 
bv the car shortage and the several strikes in the vicin- 
ity. A meeting of creditors has been called by the Pru- 
dential Trust Company for Friday afternoon, when it 
is expected that an extension of time will be granted. 
Many local firms are interested in the assignment, but 
all anticipate their accounts to be paid in full. 

L. W. Wells, of Wells & Co., 768 Anderson street, 
Allegheny, was arrested on a charge of false pretenses 
made by Nathan Retts, of Clarion, Pa., who represents 
L. B. Collier, a lumber dealer of Clarion. Retts claimed 
that Wells secured 52,000 feet of lumber from Collier 
by misrepresentation. Wells was held for trial. 





EMPIRE STATE EMBARRASSMENTS. 

New York, Dec. 3.—As the proposition of the Messrs. 
Schuyler has been acceded to by a majority of the 
creditors papers have been filed for the formation of 
the new corporation—the Schuyler Lumber Company. 
The court will decide on the amount of the cash settle- 
ment those creditors who have not signed the proposi- 


tion will receive. It is what they would have received 
under a bankruptcy settlement. 

The temporary receiver of the Standard Agency Com- 
pany has been made permanent receiver and will pro- 
ceed to liquidate. The liabilities are $65,000 and it is 
said the assets will reach about $30,000. J. J. MeKel- 
vey, counsel for the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, is acting for about one-third of the credi- 
tors. 





AN OTTAWA FIRM’S SETTLEMENT. 

A meeting of the creditors of Colburn & Meyers, lum- 
ber dealers of Ottawa, IIl., was held at the rooms of the 
Lumbermen’s Association in this city, on Friday, No- 
vember 29. The receiver submitted a report covering 
the estate of the insolvents as follows: 


Stock of lumber and personal property...... $ 7,100 
WGN COGS drec cde, vivesnvetavmckeaeeus 6,000 

Do nr $13,000 
BAURTNNS bdcccccced scedesspevecedeuante 25,000 


The receiver, who is cashier of the First National 
Bank of Ottawa, a creditor to the extent of $3,500, states 
that in his opinion the book accounts would shrink 50 
percent of their book value. It was thought that the 
stock of lumber if sold out would depreciate materially 
owing to the fact that there is much material on hand 
that would be worthless to any one not operating a 
yard. Therefore it was considered that if the estate 
were allowed to go into bankruptcy it would not realize 
to the creditors more than 25 percent of their claims. 
The insolvent firm offered to settle with the creditors for 
20 percent in cash, which amount was refused. Finally 
they made an offer of 25 percent, which the creditors 
representing 75 percent of the total liabilities will 
accept. William J. Carney, of the Carney Bros. Com- 
pany, C. F. Wiehe, of the Edward Hines Lumber Com- 
pany, and William Clancy, of the Lumbermen’s Credit 
Association, were appointed a committee to inform the 
remaining creditors of the action taken and advise a 
prompt acceptance of the compromise. 





AN INSURANCE IMBROGLIO. 

CINCINNATI, Onto., Dec. 3.—Allegations that the 
Ohio Box Manufacturing Company, of Middletown, 
Ohio, imposed on insurance companies were filed in the 
Hamilton county court on Monday evening. The con- 
cern suffered the effects of a fire and some of the in- 
surance companies refuse to pay their policies. Their 
answers allege that the box company concealed from 
them the fact that when the insurance was accepted 
the Merchants’ bank, of Middletown, held a $19,600 
mortgage on the plant. That, according to the answers, 
is against the terms of the policies, which policies the 
court is asked to declare void. 





THE TUNIS SETTLEMENT. 

BALTIMORE, Mp., Dec. 3.—Owing to the absence of a 
quorum at the meeting of stockholders of the Tunis 
Lumber Company ‘called for November 26 at Norfolk, 
Va., nothing was done with respect to the plan of set- 
tlement ratified by a number of the creditors in Balti- 
more the previous week. It is now proposed to have a 
meeting on December 10, but as a number of signa- 
tures are yet to be secured in acceptance of the plan of 
settlement it is regarded as probable that another 
adjournment may be necessary. 





THE MOSHER TROUBLE. 

Saainaw, Micu., Dec. 3.—The creditors of the Mosh- 
ers evidently intend to keep their claims alive. Last 
Thursday Charles A. Prescott, George A. Prescott and 
Charles H. Prescott, jr., started suit against Alfred 
Mosher and A. Maltby, of Bay City, to recover on notes 


given by Mosher & Son and indorsed by A. Maltby in 


1895, aggregating $50,000. 





WILL NOT APPOINT A RECEIVER. 

In the case of Dr. Rice and Thomas Bates against 
the Bayfield Lumber Company, which has been pending 
before the United States circuit court of the western 
district of Wisconsin at Madison, Wis., the motion of 
the plaintiffs for the appointment of a receiver was 
denied by Judge Dunn, before whom the case was tried. 





JUDGMENT AGAINST ALFRED R. GOSLIN. 

New Yorg, Nov. 26.—The transcript of a judgment 
for $6,383 from Steuben county was filed in this city 
today against Alfred R. Joslin in favor of Loren M. 
Hewitt, as trustee in bankruptcy of the estate of Clara 


K. Kellogg, late owner of the Canisteo Sash & Door 
Works. 





_ SALE OF BANK ASSETS. 

East Tawas, Micu., Nov. 27.—Notes of judgment 
and the book accounts held by N. C. Harting, receiver 
of the defunct Tawas State Savings bank, amounting 
to $34,857.04, were sold at public auction today, and 
brought only $334.05. Three thousand dollars’ worth of 


paper signed by the French Land & Lumber Company 
sold for 65 cents. 


SETTLEMENT OF THE MACKENZIE BROS.’ 
FAILURE. 


A meeting of the creditors of Mackenzie Bros., of 
New York city, who recently went into bankruptcy, 
was held on November 25 at the office of John J. Town- 
send, referee in bankruptcy, at 45 Cedar street. An 
offer was made to settle the liabilities for $11,000 cash, 
which is about 20 cents on the dollar, which offer was 
accepted by tthe creditors. The liabilities are said to 
be $52,500. 
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THE WHITE PINE NORTH. > 





Advances in the List at Minneapolis—Lumbermen on Railroad Directories—Lake Navigation 
about Closed; Rail Shipping Begun— Saginaw’s Future as a Lumber 
Center—The Price Situation at Cleveland. 





THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 3.—The price list com- 
mittee held a meeting yesterday morning in this city 
and made advances on some of the more important 
descriptions of lumber, of which a shortage has been 
reported in this section for some months. Sentiment im 
favor of a stronger market was unanimous. Advances 
put into effect are incorporated in many of the private 
lists which have been sent out by individual manufac- 
turers since September 1, when it began to be apparent 
that there was a shortage in the supply of many de- 
scriptions of white pine lumber and a large number 
of manufacturers were in the market to buy supplies to 
cover their requirements. 

At the meeting yesterday morning every member of 
the committee was present and action taken was only 
after mature deliberation. Sentiment of the majority 
of the manufacturers at Minneapolis and other points 
was carefully considered, and this sentiment was un- 
questionably favorable to the new basis list which was 
put into effect. 

One of the factors in the situation which figured 
extensively was the condition of stocks throughout the 
Mississippi and Wisconsin valleys. Reports were re- 
ceived from a number of manufacturers on this point 
and it was shown that not only were there shortages 
under stocks a year ago but that these were of such a 
nature as to cause serious apprehension and the belief 
that there would be a famine in white pine lumber 
before the spring sawing season should begin and new 
lumber would be available for shipping purposes. It 
was shown that dimension in large sizes and many other 
descriptions were in unusually short supply, and with 
the usual run of business it would be difficult for manu- 
facturers to fill orders for these goods shortly after the 
first of the year. 

It was pointed out during the meeting that the condi- 
tions for the absolute maintenance of prices were never 
better than at present and, basing a prediction upon the 
existing supply and demand, it was shown that without 
any question lumber would be worth still more before 
it was worth any less. 

Another point considered during the meeting was the 
increased cost of production. With increased cost of 
logging operations and of production of lumber after 
the logs were at the mill the conclusion was reached 
that any advances at this time would be far from rep- 
resenting an increased profit. In fact, it was shown 
that the advance in the price of lumber would about 
represent the increased cost of production and that 
manufacturers would not derive any very substantially 
increased profits from the same. 

November Shipments. 

Figures for November made public today show that 
the shipments during November of this year were 
39,360,000 feet, compared with 32,400,000 feet for the 
corresponding month a year ago, a gain of 6,960,000 
feet, or 21 percent. Receipts at Minneapolis for No- 
vember of the present year were 8,880,000 feet, against 
5,745,000 feet the corresponding month a year ago, or an 
increase of 3,035,000 feet. 

The table of receipts and shipments for Minneapolis 
for the eleven months of the year is a flattering indi- 
cation of the activity in the lumber trade. It makes the 
following showing: 





1900 1901 

Receipts. Shipments. Receipts. Shipments. 
January . 8,055,000 26,220,000 8,745,000 23,415,000 
February - 7,695,000 24,165,000 11,175,000 380,240,000 
March ..c0. 8,925,000 33,600,000 11,040,000 35,055,000 
| eee 7,485,000 34,155,000 8,535,000 39,270,000 
| gee eee 6,045,000 38,460,000 9,870,000 44,760,000 
June ........ 6,795,000 387,965,000 8,490,000 44,280,000 
ee 6,975,000 28,050,000 9,405,000 44,285,000 
August ..++ 7,155,000 34,380,000 11,310,000 45,255,000 
September .. 6,540,000 38,355,000 10,725,000 40,470,000 
October .... 6,645,000 48,885,000 10,110,000 51,795,000 
November ... 5,745,000 32,400,000 8,880,000 39,860,000 _ 





Totals ..78,060,000 376,635,000 108,285,000 438,135,000 
The increase in shipments for the first eleven months 
of the year is 61,500,000 fect, representing a gain of 14 
percent in the volume of business done during the season 
thus far. December last year recorded shipments 
amounting to only about 20,000,000 feet, and while the 
recent advance in prices may retard movement for a 
short time it is probable that this record will be 
excelled during the present month by a good margin. 
Thus far during the year, November has been one of 
the months during which the largest percentage of 
increased movement occurred as compared with the 

previous year. 

To Haul Logs by Rail. 

The Musser-Sauntry Company, of Stillwater, has 
announced that it will haul logs by rail during the 
coming season and negotiations, it is said, have prac- 
tically been completed. The quantity to be hauled by 
rail has not been announced, but it is expected it will 
be something less than 25,000,000 feet, the amount 
hauled last season. 

The logs will be cut in Douglas county, Wisconsin, 
and will be hauled over the Omaha road a distance of 
about 140 miles. They will be dumped into the St. 
Croix river, a short distance above the Hudson bridge 
on the Wisconsin side. The contract for hauling calls 
for delivery during both summer and winter, and it is 
expected the first hauling will be done about the first 


of the year. Probably the larger portion of these logs 
will be sawed at the Musser-Sauntry mills at Rock 
Island and Muscatine and will be rafted at Stillwater, 
although it is barely possible a considerable proportion 
may be sawed on the St. Croix. Contracts for the 
hauling of the logs and unloading them, it is said, have 
already been entered into. 


Frederick Weyerhaeuser on the Great Northern 
Directory. 

An event of considerable importance in the lumber 
and railroad world this week was the selection, on 
‘Tuesday, of Frederick Weyerhaeuser, the lumber king, 
by President James J. Hill, of the Great Northern rail- 
way, to succeed W. P. Clough on the board of directors 
of the Great Northern. Mr, Weyerhaeuser and his as- 
sociates, as is well known, are heavily interested not 
only in white pine but also in timber on the Pacific 
coast through the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, of 
Tacoma, Wash., which has already invested $8,000,000 
in Washington timber and is reputed to be intending 
to begin early manufacturing on the coast. The coast 
lumbermen are hoping that some day they will get a 
lower freight rate to the east for their lumber, but 
they have been afraid that the recent railroad merger 
would be detrimental to their interests. The question 
is now whether the election of Mr. Weyerhaeuser to the 
board of directors of the Great Northern will have 
any effect on the west coast lumber freight rate ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Weyerhaeuser has long been an intimate friend 
and next door neighbor of Mr. Hill in St. Paul, and it 
is not surprising that Mr. Hill should want him on 
the Great Northern board to succeed Vice President 
W. P. Clough, who resigned recently because of his 
connection with the Northern Securities Company. 
Another new director of the Great Northern is W. B. 
Dean, a highly esteemed St. Paul business man and 
member of the firm of Nichols & Dean, wholesalers of 
logging and lumbering supplies and heavy hardware. 

At the special meeting of the board of directors of 
the Soo line, held Monday, W. H. Bradley, the well 
known lumberman of Tomahawk, Wis., was elected a 
member of the board of directors to succeed the late 
ex-Governor John §. Pillsbury, of Minneapolis. Mr. 
Bradley has long been a stockholder in the Soo and 
has been on the board of directors before. 

Minor Mention. 

A. B. Baxter & Co., of Chicago, have recently opened 
a Minneapolis office at room 600 Lumber Exchange. W. 
EK. Adams, who at one time was well known among 
northwestern lumbermen but who for the past few years 
has been in Texas, will represent the company at this 
point. 

G. W.. Everts, of Everts & Fall, has gone to Grand 
Forks, N. D. During the absence of Joseph McCoy, of 
the Grand Forks Lumber Company, he will take charge 
of the books of the company. 

M. J. Scanlon, of the Brooks-Scanlon Company, has 
recently returned from the ney mill at Scanlon, Minn. 
He states that work is being pushed rapidly on the new 
logging road and that from present indications all the 
grading on the first forty miles will be completed be- 
fore December 15. The rails are now being laid and 
before the holidays the road will in all probability be 
ready for operation. As soon as possible after the 
first of the year logs will be sent from the woods to 
the mill and the new plant will then be placed in opera- 
tion. The road equipment has already been received 
and as soon as the rails shall be laid everything will 
be ready for active operation. Considerable active work 
has already been done in the timber and a sufficient 
number of logs to keep the mill in continuous operation 
will be ready for shipment before the first of the year. 

T. M. Keefe, of the Morton Lumber Company, Mor- 
ton, Minn., and G. Eliason, of Montevideo, Minn., were. 
buyers in the Minneapolis market this week. 

C. A. Smith, the Minneapolis Jumberman, accompa- 
nied by Mrs. Smith, who has returned from an absence 
of several weeks in the east, attended the reciprocity 
convention in Washington and states that he was well 
pleased with the results of the meeting. While those 
present favored reciprocity there appeared to be no dis- 
position to make any one industry bear the burden of 
bringing it about. Mr. Smith says that business condi- 
tions in the east were never better than at present. 

W. I. Carpenter, of the W. I. Carpenter Lumber Com- 
pany, this city, left November 25 for the Pacific coast 
to make arrangements for his company’s supply of west 
coast lumber for next year. 

The McGoldrick Lumber Company has moved from 
rooms 829-30 to rooms 834-35 in the Lumber Exchange. 
The company has larger and better quarters in the new 
location. 

B. C. Bowman, of the 8. H. Bowman Lumber Com- 
pany, spent Thanksgiving with his brother, W. C. Bow- 
man, of the W. C. Bowman Lumber Company, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Ira Gilman, of Mintener & Gilman, Benson, Minn., 
was in Minneapolis this week purchasing stock for his 
yards in that vicinity. 

D. F. Brooks and H. E. Gipson, of the Scanlon-Gipson 
Lumber Company, are now in northgxsn Minnesota look- 
ing after matters at the new mill. 


———. 


P. L. Dansingburg, a prominent lumber dealer of 
Rochester, Minn., was in the city last week purchasing 
stock. 

Fred Annis, buyer for James A. Smith, Osage, Iowa, 
spent a few days at Minneapolis last week. 

Fred Wenzel, representing the H. C. Akeley Lumber 
Company, is now in Chicago looking over the lumber 
market and attending to matters of business for his 
company. 

The Hobe-Jaynes Lumber Company has opened of- 
fices at 638-39 Lumber Exchange. 

George P. Thompson, traveler for the Brainerd Lum- 
ber Company, will open a yard at Pelican Rapids, Minn. 

S. L. Raymond, traveler for the W. O. Barndt Lum- 
ber Company, who has returned from a trip in South 
Dakota, states that dealers in that section are looking 
forward to a heavy trade next year and while they 
are not as yet placing their orders a large trade is 
to be expected from them. 

E. H. Zimmerman is now in northern Minnesota look- 
ing after lumber matters. 

N. J. Steichen, representing the Standard Lumber 
Company, Dubuque, Iowa, spent a few days at the 
Minneapolis market the first of this week. 

L. Lampert, of the L. Lampert Lumber Company, 
is in Benson, Minn., attending to matters in connection 
with a retail yard which he has just opened at that 
oint. 

J Alvin Robertson, the line yard man of Grand Forks, 
N. D., was in Minneapolis on Monday. 

Frank McDonough, of the McDonough Manufacturing 
Company, Eau Claire, Wis., saw mill machinery manu- 
facturers, was a visitor in Minneapolis on Wednesday. 


AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DututH, MINN., Dec. 3.—Loggers here have been 
looking to the north shore of Lake Superior for some 
time as a possible source of quantities of timber; and 
now the lumbermen of Ashland and thereabouts are 
casting their eyes in that direction more sharply than 
they have in the past. R. D. Pike, of Bayfield, has 
been here this week and in the course of conversa- 
tions on the situation refers to the north shore as 
the future supply of Chequamegon bay lumbermen. 
Mr. Pike agrees with the lumbermen of this city in 
the idea that little if any saw mill building will take 
place along the north shore, the head of the lakes and 
Ashland being the lumber markets, and he expects that 
log towing from that region to both points will be 
brisk. There is now considerable towing from the 
north shore to this city, the Split Rock and some 
other concerns getting their logs there, and the Nester 
estate also logs at Gooseberry river. There are some 
logs cut a long distance down the shore but not in 
any great quantity, nothing like what is expected for 
the near future. 

The record of lumber shipped from the ports of 
Duluth, Superior and Two Harbors for the shipping 
season just closing is as follows, by months: 





Duluth. Superior. Two Harbors, 

ND <5. desc @acwie 31,455,000 9,710,000 ........ 
Perr 43,856,000 13,695,000 4,550,000 
MGs cic tha, ccnsese 55,588,000 38,704,000 1,325,000 
AUBUR 6. 650s 47,780,000 29,107,000 1,400,000 
September .... 38,€99,775 7,030,000 1,851,000 
ORBODEE o.0.56.5.0% 49,285,000 9,795,000 1,000,000 
November ..... 25,110,000 4,500,000 1,850,000 

Totals....291,073,775 77,541,000 11,976,000 


The total of all three points for 1900 was 323,000,000 
feet. There will be some shipments reported this 
month, as some boats are still loading here, but their 
total will not exceed 3,500,000 feet. The first lumber 
cargo out of the head of the lake this year was on May 
6. There have been shipped this year about 10,000 
cords of pulpwood and some other wood items in addi- 
tion to the lumber. Most of the great quantity of 
shingles shipped from Superior were Pacific cedar sent 
in transit via the Great Northern road for eastern 
points. It is not probable that so great an amount of 
winter all-rail lumber shipping will be carried on 
from here as has been talked of, for several reasons. 
There is a car shortage that is not likely to be much 
lessened by the close of navigation, and the winter 
all-rail rates are not seductive when there is as large 
a stock on hand below as now. Still one firm expects 
to ship 10,000,000 feet to Saginaw. Pulpwood ship- 
ments all-rail will not be as large as they were a 
year ago, but will nevertheless consume much of the 
available car space on Chicago and Wisconsin roads. 
Lumbermen look for a steady demand for lumber, how- 
ever, all through the winter and expect the sales of 
the season will be large and at good prices. They say 
there is inquiry now and that some good sales are pend- 
ing all the time. 

An unusual development will be made this winter in 
the building of a telephone line down the north shore 
of Lake Superior, 100 miles in advance of the railroad, 
into the almost trackless region northeast of Grand 
Marais. This will be for the benefit of logging firms 
and fishing interests and will be a costly and rather 
difficult undertaking. 

The lumber steamer A. E. Shores sank at the dock 
of the West Superior Lumber Company this week, but 
was raised and will proceed on her way east. Ice cut 
the planking sufficiently to let in a quantity of water. 

Machinery is being placed in the new mill of the 
Pigeon River Lumber Company at Port Arthur and 
sawing will begin there shortly. Port Arthurites say 
there is nothing in the saw mill line in West Ontario 
that can equal this mill. The new Canadian Northern 
road is completed from the west as far as Fort Francis 
and will be through to Lake Superior at Port Arthur 
by some time in January. 

The West Superior Lumber Company has taken into 
court the matter of its tax assessment of $40,000. The 
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{ax matters of Superior are very much mixed, so much 
so that city employees have not been paid for five 
months and bond interest is being allowed to go by 
default, and if the mill company win this suit there 
will be further and serious complications. 

Lumber shipments for the week have been quite fair, 
as follows: 





BoaT AND DESTINATION. Feet Carried. 
Steamer Mariel, Bay City ...........00.- 300,000 
Steamer Jay Gould, Chicago ............ 358,000 
Steamer Zillah, Tonawanda............. 1,000,000 
Steamer Bacon, Tonawanda ............ 752,000 
Schooner Connolly Bros., Buffalo........ 1,000,000 
Steamer City of Traverse, Chicago....... 380,000 
Schooner Interlaken, Cleveland ......... 750,000 
Schooner Umadilla, Bay City ........... 575,000 
Schooner Calhoun, Bay City ............ 600,000 
Steamer Shores, Bay City .............. 650,000 
Steamer Charles Hebard, Buffalo......... 300,000 
Steamer Delaware, Toledo .............. 650,000 

IMM cdg acedeeervecanedaseees 7,315,000 





WISCONSIN VALLEY NOTES. 


Merritt, Wis., Dec. 3.—Wholesale lumber dealers 
are not at this time praying for any great demand for 
their product. It is not a rushing time in the season, 
as they are not generally manufacturing just now, 
most of the mills being shut down for a brief respite 
and repairs before entering upon the winter’s run. 
Then, too, it is nearing the time when most dealers 
take account of stock, strike a balance of the year’s 
business and locate the place where they are “at” 
financially, but they are not idle because of all this. 

Emil Thomas, the founder and promoter of the little 
hive of industry known as Trout City, located about 
twelve miles from this city, where he had erected a 
saw mill, planing mill and all necessary buildings for 
the convenience of those employed by him, has sold the 
plant and equipment to S. Heineman. It is understood, 
however, in the transaction that Mr. Thomas reserves 
a certain portion of the timber land. The amount 
involved in the transaction is stated as something like 
$65,000. Mr. Heineman is a member of the George EF. 
Foster Lumber Company, and it is not improbable that 
the Foster company eventually will come into posses- 
sion of the property. 

F. S. Robbins, of Rhinelander, in addition to his 
lumber interests at Rhinelander has a large contract 
ogging for the Rittenhouse & Embree Company, of 
Ashland, the tract being located at Sioux River. He is 
making arrangements for the winter’s operations. For 
the past three months the output has averaged 3,000,000 
feet a month and he expects to land during next summer 
fully 15,000,000 feet of logs at the bay. 

Hon. W. E. Brown, another distinguished citizen of 
Rhinelander, has gone to Washington to continue his 
duties as congressman from this district. 

8. C. Knudson, of Chicago, who represents the Mer- 
rill Lumber Company, was in Merrill this week on busi- 
ness, 

L. N. Anson attended to business matters at Mil- 
waukee and Chicago this week. 

C. P. Miller, of Chicago, was in the city during the 
week, looking after his lumber interests here. 

F. J. Smith, of this city, is interested in hardwood 
lumber manufacture at Mauston. His company recently 
sold $30,000 worth of hardwood to Brittingham & 
Hanson. 





CHEQUAMEGON BAY NOTES. 

ASHLAND, WIs., Dec. 3.—The lumber shipping season 
for the port of Ashland closed Saturday, when the Iron 
City was loaded with lumber by James Madden and 
departed for North Tonawanda. During the season of 
1901 there was shipped from this port, according to the 
records in the port collector’s office, 259,409,300 feet of 
lumber. This is not absolutely correct, as many boats 
cleared from Duluth, Superior, Washburn and elsewhere 
and came to Ashland to complete their loads. They had 
their clearance papers and did not have to clear from 
Ashland, and therefore this port did not get credit for 
lumber thus shipped. Shipments of lumber this year 
were 77,000,000 feet more than in 1900. The lumber 
shipping season began on May 1 and closed on Novem- 
ber 30, making a full seven months. Following is the 
amount of lumber shipped during the season: 





Feet. Feet. 
31,836,300 September ...... 38,135,000 
- 41,794,000 October ........ 42,310,000 
- 80,200,000 November ...... 25,134,000 
50,000,000 eter 
OO wives 259,409,300 


_ The John O’Brien Lumber Company has sold all of 
its white pine and norway lumber on the docks of the 
Durfee Lumber Company, about 6,000,000 feet, to Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul and Chicago parties. All of it will 
be shipped by rail this winter. Mr. O’Brien after his 
recent action in regard to his high assessment thought 
it best to have as much as possible of his stock shipped 
this winter, so that he would have practically no lum- 
ber in Ashland to be assessed in May, 1902. His com- 
pany has about 1,000,000 feet of lumber on the docks of 
the R. D. Pike Lumber Company at Bavfield, and this 
has already been sold and will be shipped this winter. 
The company had about 1,000,000 feet of lumber on the 
docks of the South Shore Lumber Company at Wash- 
burn when the season closed but this was sold at Minne- 
apolis last week. The O’Brien company has five camps 
in operation near Iron River, employing about 300 men, 
and logging operations will be pushed the entire winter. 
The logs will be brought here by rail and sawed next 
summer at Ashland mills. 

The Ashland Lumber Company is selling lumber so 
fast to be shipped by rail this winter that its docks 


Will be stripped clean before the opening of navigation 
next year. There was about 6,000,000 feet of lumber 


on the docks when the mill closed for the season and 
rail shipments have already begun. Several sales have 
been made the past week to St. Paul, Minneapolis, Chi- 
cago and points in Michigan, and the lumber is being 
shipped as fast as cars can be obtained. The mill cut 
about 40,000,000 feet of lumber this season and has not 
as much lumber on its dock as it had last year when 
the season closed. The Ashland, Iron River & Siskowit 
railroad, owned by the Ashland Lumber Company, has 
suspended operations and will not resume until spring. 
During the summer this railroad hauled about 75,000,- 
000 feet of logs. The Ashland Lumber Company has 
only two camps in operation and will log only about 
7,000,000 feet of logs this winter. One of these camps 
is near Iron River and the other near Twin lakes, Bay- 
field county. All of the rest of the logging will be done 
next summer on the Siskowit railroad. 

The Two States Hardwood Company has been oper- 
ating a mill at Herbster all summer and will start up 
for a winter run as soon as a few repairs shall be 
made and there may be enough snow for hauling. Dur- 
ing the past two weeks this company has sold several 
lots of hardwood to Milwaukee and Chicago parties. 
The company has three pine and hardwood and ten 
cedar camps in operation on the south shore near Cran- 
berry and Port Wing. About 250 men are employed. 
The company will saw up as much hardwood as possible 
this winter. 

A. P. Brewer & Co. have just finished loading at the 
Mowatt docks 500,000 feet of white pine lumber on cars 
to be shipped to St. Paul and Chicago parties. 

Frank P. Nester, of the Nester estate, which owns 
the East End mill, was down from Duluth for a couple 
of days clearing up the business of the firm for the win- 
ter. He returned home yesterday. 

Following were the shipments of lumber from Ashland 
the past week: 

Boat AND DESTINATION. Feet carried. 
Schooner G. W. Harrington, N, Tonawanda. 650,000 


Schooner James Blaine, Chicago.......... 750,000 
Propeller H. D. Coffinberry, Cleveland..... 600,000 
Schooner Francoute, Buffalo.............. 900,000 

MOG aces eekrcvk wendencualceadel 2,900,000 





THE BLACK RIVER DISTRICT. 


La Crosse, WIs., Dec. 4.—While the Mississippi is 
not as yet frozen over at this point, all river business 
is at an end and the ice is running freely. A few cold 
nights will close it. Above lake points it has closed. 
Trade is quiet here. 

Earl Peeler and W. W. Schall, of the C. H. Nichols 
Lumber Company, will leave early next month for the 
Puget sound country, where they expect to purchase a 
mill and a body of timber. 

C. W. Thompson, of the Storey-Keeler Lumber Com- 
pany, Cascade Locks, Ore., is expected in the city next 
week to spend the holiday season. He will then take 
his family back with him and remain there perma- 
nently. 

S. H. Russell, who was until recently secretary of the 
Storey-Keeler Lumber Company, has resigned his posi- 
tion and is now in the city with the idea of remaining 
here permanently. 

W. H. Bradbury, manager for the Holway estate’s 
lumber business, is now in the hospital with typhoid 
fever. His many friends hope for his speedy recovery. 

Mrs. EK. L. Corliss and family left last week for 
southern California, where they will spend the winter. 
Mr. Corliss will join them later. 

John D. Young has returned from a trip through 
southern Minnesota, where he went to inspect his lum- 
ber yards. 

W. W. Cargill has returned from his trip to Pine 
Bluff, Ark., where he went to look over the saw mill 
plant of the Sawyer & Austin Lumber Company. While 
there he acquired another large bunch of timber. He re- 
ports business very satisfactory. 

W. W. and N. H. Withee are spending a few days 
this week in Chicago. W. W. Withee has recently sold 
to the John Owens Lumber Company 1,660 acres of land 
in Clark county. It will be handled for farming pur- 
poses. 





CREAM CITY NEWS NOTES. 


MILWAUKEE, WiIs., Nov. 30.—A. L. Annes, manager of 
the Curtis & Yale Company’s Milwaukee house, says 
that orders for sash, doors and mill work continue to 
come in despite the lateness of the season. 

Frank N. Snell, the wholesaler with offices in the 
Loan & Trust building, reports a heavy mill order busi- 
ness, although he has had no salesman on the road for 
some time. Mr. Snell has handled a great deal of hem- 
lock lumber this year. 

The Johnson Lumber Company has been very fortu- 
nate in selling several cuts of factory lumber purchased 
the beginning of the year. John J. Johnson, of this 
company, says that factory lumber has sold easily this 
year and at good prices. Mr. Johnson makes a spe- 
cialty of high grade lumber and ships all over the 
United States. 

Fred Herrick, manager of the Flambeau Lumber 
Company, Lac du Flambeau, Wis., now resides in Mil- 
waukee, and visits the mill usually every week. 

Mr. McPherson, of Underwood, Hill & McPherson, 
Menominee, Mich., was in Milwaukee Saturday. 

A. B. Olson, manager of the Montreal River Lumber 
Company, Giles, Wis., was in Milwaukee on business 
recently, taking occasion to visit Madison at the time 
of the Minnesota foot ball game. 

Lee Gibson, manager of the Medford Manufacturing 
Company, Madison, Wis., was in Milwaukee the first of 
last week on his return from Madison, where he took 
in the big foot ball game. 


NOTED IN WAUSAU. 

Wausau, Wis., Dec. 3.—Business is exceptivnally 
good with the Curtis & Yale Company and the Fenwood 
Lumber Company. C. S. Curtis says that the demand 
for sash and door stock is very good, and particularly 
for storm sash. 

Lamar Sexmith, the Wausau hardwood and lumber 
manufacturer, reports a good demand for hemlock from 
the retail trade in Iowa and southern Minnesota. Mr. 
Sexmith will not operate his mill at the Dells of the 
Eau Claire river this winter, but will put in all his 
stock tributary to the mill at Kelly. He has at present 
a good stock of hemlock on hand and considerable bass- 
wood, birch, elm and oak. He is in position to ship 
mixed cars of hemlock and hardwood as well as bass- 
wood siding, finish, ceiling, casing and base. 

J. H. Reiser, manager of the Werheim Manufactur- 
ing Company, Wausau, reports the storm sash trade 
as very brisk this fall. His company has an excellent 
assortment of hemlock and hardwood lumber in stock 
which can be shipped in mixed cars. Mr. Reiser states 
that 16-foot hemlock piece stuff is rather scarce now. 
This is due not only to the strong demand for 16-foot 
lengths but also to the fact that farmers and others who 
put in hemlock logs do not put in enough 16-foot 
lengths. Mr. Schroeder, who travels for the Werheim 
Manufacturing Company, has been in the office a great 
deal.the past autumn owing to the excellent demand not 
necessitating a traveling representative. 

Mortenson & Stone, the Wausau hemlock manufac- 
turers, are planning to put in about the usual amount 
of hemlock the coming winter. F. P. Stone, of this firm, 
says that the condition of the hemlock trade is fairly 
satisfactory now and has been so for several months. 
Prices are pretty well maintained and stock is not 
large. Mr. Stone is a conservative lumberman, and 
observation has found that in past years his opinion is 
usually correct regarding lumber trade matters. As 
to the coming winter’s output of hemlock logs, Mr. Stone 
believes that the market will not be overstocked. He 
says that competition with paper and pulp manufac- 
turers makes hemlock lumbermen pay somewhat higher 
prices than they should for logs, but if lumber manu- 
facturers shall be careful this winter and not overdo 
the thing, next year will be a good one for hemlock. 
His company has a fair stock of hemlock on hand and 
is shipping steadily to the trade, the lateness of the 
season not having made much of a falling off in the 
demand as yet. 

During Walter Alexander’s illness, ex-Congressman 
Stewart, of the Alexander-Stewart Lumber Company, 
has devoted considerable of his time to the lumber busi- 
ness, but the office and sales, which W. T. Milroy has 
in charge, are in such good hands that business goes 
along in the same careful and methodical manner. Mr. 
Milroy says that white pine lumbermen have not a 
thing to complain of with conditions as they have been 
all this year. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 

MARINETTE, W1s., Dec. 4.—No sales are reported in 
the local market this week. Edward Hines and Isaac 
Baker were here this week looking after lumber inter- 
ests in the N. Ludington Company’s yards. C. H. 
Brown, of Milwaukee, of the Cream City Sash & Door 
Company, was in Menominee this week attending to 
shipments of stock purchased some time ago. Charles 
Mann, of Mann Bros., Milwaukee, who is having some 
logs sawed in Menominee, was here on Wednesday. 
Charles A. Goodman, manager of the Sawyer-Goodman 
Company, is on a trip through the west inspecting lum- 
ber yards in which he is interested. Francis A. Brown, 
of the Marinette Lumber Company, made a trip through 
the camps of his concern this week. 

The last eastern boat left here on Wednesday for 
Tonawanda, the steam barge Greene. The Chicago and 
Milwaukee boats will continue to run until the bay 
shall be frozen over. Tugs are still moving about the 
river and bay and there has been no freeze up as yet. 
The fire tug will lay up this week. 

The only mills on the river now operating are those 
of the N. Ludington Company, Marinette Lumber Com- 
pany, and A. Spies. 

The C. H. Worcester Company concluded a deal this 
week for the purchase of 300 acres of hardwood and 
cedar in Menominee county. The consideration was 
$20,000. 

The I. Stephenson Company, of Wells, Mich., pur- 
chased this week the machinery in the brick mill of 
the Kirby-Carpenter Company. It will be moved to 
Wells and there installed in a new hardwood mill to 
be built this winter. The company has been sawing 
its pine and hardwood in the same mill heretofore, 
but has decided to erect a hardwood mill. A new plan- 
ing mill will also be built at Wells. 

Hamlin McCormick, a Menominee lumber inspector, 
left this week for San Francisco, where he expects to 
reside. He will be associated with his brother, C. H. 
McCormick, who is general manager for a large con- 
cern out there. R. C. Merryman left this week for 
Exeter, Cal., with his family, and expects to spend 
the winter there on an orange grove that he owns. 

Some time after the first of the year several new 
concerns will open offices in Menominee. They will 
enter the hardwood, cedar and pine trade: 





WESTERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 
Muskeoon, Micn., Dec. 3.—Charles H. Hackley, of 
Hackley & Hume, whose gifts to the city of — 
have passed the half million dollar mark, the other day 
received what was undoubtedly the largest mail de- 
livered to any lumberman that day in the country. It 
consisted of over 2,000 letters from the school childrey 
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of Muskegon thanking him for his gifts to the city. 
Many were quaint, but all were sincere. Mr. Hackley 
says he will read all the letters and then preserve them. 
The United States district court at Grand Rapids 
has denied a new trial in the case of R. K. Mann vs. 
the Muskegon Lumber Company, in which A. V. Mann 
figured as principal defendant and in which a jury 
gave R. K. Mann a verdict and judgment for $2,250. 





EASTERN MICHIGAN NEWS. 

say CITY AND SaGinaw, Micu., Dec. 3.—The fall has 
been a fine one for the movement of lumber, The 
weather has been generally mild and there has been 
no snow in the Saginaw valley until today, but ice 
is now forming on the river. Navigation is about closed. 
The steamer Sanilac finished taking on 400,000 feet 
for Cleveland on Sunday and this will probably be 
the last cargo out this season. A few more cargoes are 
expected in from outside points. 

More lumber has been brought to the Saginaw river 
this season by water than ever before. Last season the 
total receipts were approximately 75,000,000 feet. The 
present season the receipts to December 1 were 102,939,- 
531 feet. In November there came into the river 18,- 
041,459 feet. The greater portion of the lumber coming 
in last month was consigned to Mershon, Schuette, Par- 
ker & Co., but Bradley, Miller & Co., KE. B. Foss & Co., 
A. C. White, Bliss & Van Auken and Booth & Boyd 
received consignments. The lumber shipments by water 
in November were 2,800,000 feet, and from the open- 
ing of navigation until December 1 they were 9,435,617 
feet. There came into the river in November 637,000 
pieces of lath and 1,423,461 pickets. The lumber brought 
into the river has been handled in the yard trade. 
Nearly as much lumber came to the river by rail dur- 
ing the year. 

The cut of the river mills will approximate 175,000,000 
feet during the year and this, in connection with the 
receipts by rail and water, demonstrates that the Sagi- 
naw river is still a factor in the lumber industry. 
Moreover, it is likely to continue to be for some years. 
There is any quantity of hemlock and hardwoods and 
some pine to come here to be manufactured. The pine 
industry would have been prolonged fifteen years on 
a much larger scale but for the action of the Ontario 
authorities in cutting off the rafting of logs to Michi- 
gan mills. As it is, other woods will have to take 
the place of pine largely in the manufacture of lum- 
ber, but yard dealers here will continue to buy lumber 
at other points and bring it here by rail and lake. 
It is expected the mills in the Georgian bay district 
will furnish about 75,000,000 feet of lumber next year 
to Saginaw river dealers and if the trade shall con- 
tinue as active as it has during the present year this 
estimate of importations may be exceeded. It is not 
expected that there will be any change in the lumber 
tariff, 

The lumber yards on the river are going into the 
winter pretty well stocked. All of the dealers have 
bought all they could Jay hands on and receipts show 
that a lot of pine lumber has come here. Large quan- 
tities of hemlock and hardwood lumber have also been 
brought here. Trade has been exceptionally good 
throughout the year in pine but other lumber has not 
moved so readily. There has been a better movement 
in hemlock than last year and it is asserted that the 
output the present year is fully 40 percent smaller 
than in 1900. This, with a better volume of business, 
has somewhat cleared the atmosphere of the trade, which 
was congested early in the year, and the indications 
for the winter in this line are fairly good. 

Five or six saw mills on the river are still in opera- 








tion. Probably three will run during the winter. At 
Au Sable Hull & Ely have shut down after a success- 
ful season’s run. The mill was started May 21 and 
has run steadily throughout the season. The firm has 
shipped 4,703,281 feet and has about 2,000,000 feet 
piled on the mill dock. It also manufactured 1,551,000 
pieces of lath. The Loud company’s plant is still in 
operation. 

C. A. Begle has disposed of his holdings in the Grace 
Harbor Lumber Company, and Lewis H. Jones, of 
Detroit, has been elected vice president. Edward D. 
Jones is president of the company and H. L. Wilton 
secretary and treasurer. ‘The company operates a mill 
at Grace Harbor, Presque Isle county, erected a year 
ago, and a lumber yard in Detroit, to which the cut 
of the mill is consigned. 

The Northern Planing Mill Company, Alpena, has 
put new machinery into its plant and is now in posi- 
tion to do an extensive business. The company is 
composed of John Nicholson, James Murray, H. G. Obe- 
naeur and George R. Nicholson. The plant is well 
equipped for business. 

F. E. Bradley & Co., of Bay City, shipped 450,000 
feet of lumber on Saturday to Detroit, and George D. 
Jackson shipped 350,000 feet to the Jenks Lumber 
Company, Cleveland. Two cargoes of lumber are ex- 
pected in from Cheboygan for local firms. 

George D. Armstrong, lumber dealer at Whittemore, 
is at the Saginaw hospital suffering from appendicitis. 
He was reported not so well tonight and his friends 
are somewhat apprehensive. 

At Barryton, Mecosta county, Plato, Renwick & Co. 
have 6,000,000 feet of manufactured lumber in their 
yard and report a very satisfactory business for the 
year. 

The mill plant of J. A. Haack & Sons at Haackville, 
on the Mackinaw division of the Michigan Central, has 
started for the winter run and the firm is getting in 
a train load of logs every day. 

The mill of the Cheboygan Lumber Company shut 
down last week after a successful season’s run. 

Salling, Hanson & Co. have been demonstrating the 
existence of salt deposits at Grayling and have a test 
well down 3,000 feet. They have struck brine of 100 
percent strength and are going still farther down for 
the purpose of testing the thickness of the salt rock. 
It is expected that they will erect a large salt block 
to be operated in connection with their band mill. If 
it prove as expected it is likely that H. C. Ward will 
put down a well and erect salt works in connection with 
his saw mill at Frederic. 

Gardner & Dominick, of Stittsville, have bought a 
site for a shingle mill at Cadillae and will begin the 
building of the mill in a few days. They will manufac- 
ture ties in connection with shingles and are in the 
market buying cedar logs and timber. 





AN ESCANABA WHOLESALE CEDAR CONCERN. 

Although having been in the wholesale cedar business 
but a year, A. P. Hopkins & Co., Escanaba, Mich., have 
built up a very satistactory trade, and many cars going 
out of the cedar country bear the inscription “A. P. H.,” 
the trade mark of the company. However, Mr. Hop- 
kins is not a novice at the cedar business, having assisted 
at the organizing of the old firm of Naugle, Holeomb & 
Co., of Chicago, in 1892, and has since been a member 
of. that firm until it was dissolved in 1900. 

A. P. Hopkins & Co. occupy commodious offices in the 
Stack block at Escanaba, and at North Escanaba, where 
shipping facilities are had over the Chicago & North- 
Western and the Escanaba & Lake Superior roads, which 
latter gives connection with the Chicago, Milwaukee & 











VIEWS IN THE CEDAR YARDS OF A. P. HOPKINS & CO., ESCANABA, MICH. 





St. Paul road, the company maintains a large whole- 
sale cedar yard. The accompanying pictures show par- 
tial views of this yard last summer, when there wag 
probably more stock in pile than there is now owing to 
the heavy fall trade. A mill for sawing posts and ties 
is also maintained at this yard. 

This winter A. P. Hopkins & Co. are arranging for a 
large stock of cedar poles, posts and ties at Caruthers’ 
spur, on the Soo line in northern Michigan. A great 
deal will also be put in on the Chicago & North-West- 
ern and the Escanaba & Lake Superior roads and con- 
centrated at North Escanaba. 

A few months ago the firm of A. P. Hopkins & Co. 
was incorporated, although the name remains the same 
as that of the firm. The officers are A. P. Hopkins, 
president; Millard Hopkins, vice president; and Allan 
Hopkins, secretary. The last two named are sons of 
A. P. Hopkins, Millard having been associated with 
Naugle, Holcomb & Co. for three or four years, being 


‘located at Minneapolis nearly two years and the rest of 


the time at Escanaba. He has had considerable experi- 
ence in the wholesale cedar business and is well 
acquainted with the buying trade among dealers through- 
out the western country. His brother, Allan Hopkins, 
the secretary of the company, is a graduate of the 
University of Chicago in the class of 1899. He looks 
after the office while Millard spends much of his time 
on the road making sales. 

A. P. Hopkins before going into the old firm of Nau- 
gle, Holcomb & Co., in 1893, was for twenty-one years 
engaged in banking in the west. He went to Fremont, 
Neb., in 1872, and organized the Fremont National 
bank, of which he was president until in 1884, when he 
left it to go to Omaha and organized the Commerc :| 
National bank, of which he was cashier at first and 
later on was elected president of the bank. He resigned 
this position to enter the firm of Naugle, Holcomb & 
Co., and since that time he has spent most of the time 
in northern Michigan looking after the producing end 
of the business. With the large stock that A. P. Hop- 
kins & Co, expect to put in this winter they will next 
year be in better position than ever to meet the demands 
of a large cedar post and pole trade. 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 

CLEVELAND, Oulo, Dee. 2.—It is hardly possible to 
imagine a more satisfactory condition of trade than the 
present, wholesale and retail, though retail dealers seem 
to have a trifle the best of it because of the great build- 
ing boom Cleveland is now enjoying. There never be- 
fore was a time at this season when so many buildings 
were in process of construction and planned to go for- 
ward in the immediate future, which means demand for 
lumber from the retailer. During the last week some of 
the largest real estate transactions of the year have been 
consummated upon which it is understood new buildings 
will be erected, and extensive improvements and addi- 
tions to buildings already on this property will at once 
begin. 

Though only five days of last week were devoted to 
business and one to turkey, a very satisfactory amount 
of lumber was handled both in and out of yards. The 
season of navigation for lumber is practically closed, 
there being only a few cargoes yet to arrive, and a 
summing up of stocks on hand will soon be taken. 
Cargoes arriving were: 


Boat AND POINT OF SHIPMENT. Feet Carried. 






Propeller T. R, Scott, Alpena, Mich............ 500,000 
Propelier N, Mills, Duluth, Minn.......<..0c065 750,000 
Schooner Chocotah, Duluth, Minn............... 1,150,000 
Propeller J. H. Shringley, Sutton bay........... 550,000 
Schooner Shawnee, Boyne City, Mich........... 750,000 
Propeller J. W. Scott, East Jordan, Mich........ 600,000 
Propeller R, Emily, Washburn..............000¢ 400,000 
Schooner Hattie, Washburn............ .. 600,000 
Barge William Morgan, Soo, 500,000 
Barge G. W. Perry, Soo, Mich 650,000 

Te NE MINE ois? br. 6 <6 "a hence ce Snes wate ale oe Kia Sere 6,350,000 
a NUS NING i i556, 80615) bok na b-0. Wwe Wn b3 kee 750,000 





OO Oe: TO IE 5 oie 08564 a Gccles oie veleeels 7,100,000 

At a meeting of the wholesale dealers today a survey 
was taken of the lath situation, and it was ascertained 
that in all the yards of the entire market only about 
14,300,000 were in stock. Considering this and_ the 
prospective requirements for the winter an advance is 
likely to $4 for No. 1 white pine and $3.50 for norway 
and No. 2 white pine. The lath on hand are only about 
half what they were at this time last year. The sub- 
ject of shingles was brought up at the meeting and one 
dealer remarked there was not enough ‘in the market 
worth talking about; that ended the shingle question. 
Prices on all grades of lumber remain firm at the new 
price list adopted November 16, at Toledo. 

There is a perceptible shortage of 12-inch boards in 
this market and it is more than likely a change in 
price of these will be agreed to early in December, par- 
ticularly on No. 3 grade. 

The Mills-Gray-Carleton Company shipped last week 
a large order of norway pine to El Paso, Tex. ‘This 
seems much like shipping coals to Newcastle, as El Paso 
is right in the immediate vicinity of the southern pine 
country. Charles Carleton, of this company, was out 
of the city one day last week on business but he de- 
clined to tell where, for the reason, he said, he wanted 
eventually “to land the order.” Eugene Carleton, of the 
Mills-Gray-Carleton Company, is expecting to go south 
some time the latter part of December to spend the bal- 
ance of the winter. 

F. W. Bell, of the Saginaw Bay Company, was in Ak- 
ron one day last week. The lumber dealers there report 
their local trade excellent for the season. 

Erwin Fisher, of the Fisher & Wilson Company, Te 
turned the early part of last week from Lake Superior, 
where he had been for some days looking after the ship- 
meift of the last cargoes of lumber for this year. 
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A Disastrous Blaze in the [letropolis —Pacific Coast Interests May be Guided by a Fifteen 
Million Dollar Corporation—Lumber Fleets Frozen in the Erie Canal—Prospective 
Improvements for the Tonawandas Harbor— Philadelphia Advances in ‘ 
Cypress and Lath — Baltimore a Good White Pine Market. 





THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

New York, Dec. 2.—Thanksgiving Day was made 
memorable this year to the lumber trade for on it 
occurred the most destructive lumber fire the city has 
known for many a day. An entire block, bounded by 
Tenth and Eleventh streets, Avenue D and the East 
river, was simply blotted out, and the principal suffer- 
ers were three big lumber concerns—William Uptegrove 
& Bro., the George Hagemeyer & Sons’ Lumber Com- 
pany and James M. Saulpaugh’s Sons. The total dam- 
age by the conflagration is put at $500,000, of which 
Uptegrove’s damage is placed at almost $300,000, that 
of the Hagemeyers’ at almost $25,000, and Saulpaughs’ 
at about $15,000. The other damage was sustained 
by the Standard Oil and the Mutual Gas companies. 
The yards of the Cedar Lumber Company in East Elev- 
enth street and those of the York Lumber Corporation 
were threatened and some small damage done by water 
to the stock of lumber carried. Although almost four 
days have passed since the fire started it is still burn- 
ing, for the gas company had 30,000 tons of coal stored 
there and the firemen are compelled to let it burn itself 
out. The same is true of much of the burning lumber. 

The Messrs. Uptegrove showed how men of energy can 
rise superior to circumstances. The morning after the 
conflagration they had temporary quarters in D. H. 
MecAlpin & Co.’s tobacco factory at No. 449 East Tenth 
street, installed a new telephone and kept right on 
filling orders as though nothing had happened. To 
an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative Mr. Upte- 
grove denied the reported extent of the losses. Te said: 

We lost only about $150,000 worth and almost all of that 
is covered by insurance. Shall we resume soon? I should 
say so. We will rebuild as soon as we can get to the site 
again. Every department of our business is running as usual 
now, for you must know that we had a big reserve stock of 
hardwoods and veneers in our yards at Greenpoint. The 
only department not resuming is our Spanish cedar cigar box 
lumber trade, but that will be going on as usual in about 
two weeks. 

The losses of the Messrs. Hagemeyer and the Messrs. 
Saulspaugh’s Sons are also reported to be fairly well 
covered by insurance and they, too, are straightening 
out affairs so that they can continue filling orders. 

The destruction by fire or any other cause of vast 
stocks of lumber was not needed to strengthen the mar- 
ket, for the canals closed several days earlier than 
usual this year, some boats being frozen in, and now 
the report comes from above Albany that ice forming 
there has made the Hudson river unnavigable. Tugs 
and ice breakers are at work and the fleet of something 
like 100 boats may be released in time to reach the 
metropolis before Christmas. A sharp winter is pre- 
dicted, though the weather here at present is mild. 

The New York Lumber Trade Association has settled 
upon the date for its annual banquet. It will take 
place at. the Waldorf-Astoria on the evening of Thurs- 
day, March 13. 

Visitors to town have been quite numerous. They 
included F. H. Goodyear, of F. H. & C. W. Goodyear, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; W. E. Terhune, of W. E. Terhune & 
Co., Pittsburg; William Easton, of C. P. Easton & Co., 
Albany, N. Y.; Alfred Haines, of Haines & Co., Buffalo; 
Mr. Cunningham, of the Cunningham Lumber Company, 
foston; F. F. Crannell, jr., of Albany, N. Y., and J. 
B. Blades, of the Blades Lumber Company, Elizabeth 
City, N. C. 

Isaac Eppinger, senior member of the Eppinger & 
Russell Company, this city, sailed for Europe last Sat- 
urday on the Campania. He will be absent about five 
weeks, 


The plant of the Chapin-Hall Lumber Company, New- 


ark, N. J., was sold at receiver’s sale last week for 
$1,050. It will be utilized as a storage warehouse. 


J. B. Murphree, the well known yellow pine whole- 
saler, has been elected a member of the Maritime Asso- 
ciation of the Port of New York. 

J. Douglass Moir, the popular salesman of the Export 
Lumber Company, will sail for England next Saturday 
on a pleasure trip. He will probably be away a couple 
of months. 

Jeremiah Brennan, assistant superintendent of the 
Yellow Pine Lumber Company, was arrested yesterday. 
In self defense he had shot in the leg a’ discharged 
employee who attacked him with a big carving knife. 
Brennan had had the man arrested once before for 
causing trouble. Although not the assailant in this 
case the chances are that the employee will be severely 
dealt’ with as he had only been paroled on good be- 
haviour by the magistrate on the former occasion. 

J. ©. Turner, of the Turner Cypress Lumber Com- 
pany, is expected back from the south early next week. 

H. B. and O. A. Shepard, of the Shepard & Morse 
Lumber Company and the Bleecker & Shepard Company, 
Boston, respectively, arrived home from Europe on time 
last week. 

Up to the time of going to press it has been impossi- 
ble to obtain detailed information as to the plans and 
purposes of the National Lumber Company, which filed 
papers of incorporation in New Jersey on November 27, 
with capital stock of $15,000,000. It has been stated, 
hut without confirmation, that the purpose of the new 
company was the consolidation of lumber concerns on 
the Pacifie coast. The incorporators include Edward 





T. McLaughlin, connected with the law firm of Sullivan 
& Cromwell; Thomas H. Rossbottom, a clerk with the 
Panama Railroad Company at 24 State street, and 
Kenneth K. MeLaren, whose address is given as 15 Ex- 
change place, Jersey City, N. J. At the offices of Sulli- 
van & Cromwell, who are said to be looking after the 
legal end of the matter, nothing could be learned that 
would throw any light on the matter. 

The Week’s Charters. 

There has been but moderate inquiry for timber ton- 
nage at gulf ports, with business at 82s 6d for prompt 
loading, Holland and the United Kingdom. Rates for 
deal tonnage from provincial ports are nominal in the 
absence of demand. Time boats are offered freely at the 
range of 3s to 3s 6d as to character of tonnage and 
period. Demand, however, does not increase to any ap- 
preciable extent. A quiet market continues for lumber 
tonnage to the River Plate, though vessels are not of- 
fered at any concession from recent rates. From the 
gulf to Buenos Ayres $12 to $12.50 is quoted, Boston 
and Portland $8.50 to $9, and from the provinces $9.50 
to $10. Tonnage from the south to the West Indies offers 
freely and in view of this fact lumber rates continue 
easy. 

Coastwise lumber rates have remained steady during 
the week, but the demand is yet limited in character. 
From Fernandina to New York $5.25 is quoted. Tie 
rates have advanced to 15 cents as the basis from Bruns- 
wick to New York, influenced by a scarcity of large 
vessels. 

Following are some of the fixtures for the week: 

Steamer Katendrecht, gulf to Holland and United King 
dom, timber, 82s 6d. December, 

Steamer Texel, Pensacola to Antwerp, timber, 82s 6d. De- 
cember-January, 

sark Martha G., guif to Buenos Ayres, lumber, at or about 
$12.25. January-February. 

Schooner James W. Paul, jr., 
lumber, $8.50. 

; oy Antioch, Philadelphia to Buenos Ayres, spruce, 

«feo. 


Boston to Buenos Ayres, 


3 Bark II. G. Johnson, Boston to Buenos Ayres, lumber, 


Schooner Theta, Crandall to Port Spain, lumber, $6.50 and 
towage, 

Schooner Lucia Porter, Jacksonville to Martinique, lum- 
ber, $6.50. 

Schooner J. W. Hutt, Savannah to Sanchez, three trips, 
lumber, at or about $6.25. 

Schooner Menawa, Bermuda Hundred to New York city, 
dry lumber, $2.75, and cross ties, 16 cents. 

Schooner D. D. Haskell, Savannah to Fall River, lumber, 
$5.62. 
are Maggie G. Hart, Fernandina to New York, lum 
ver, $5.25. 

Schooner Charles H. Valentine, Savannah to the sound, 
lumber, $5.50. 
ae James D. Dewell, Charleston to New York, lum 
yer, $5.25. 
en nooner Cc. W. Walter, Crandall to Philadelphia, lumber, 
Po.ee. 

Schooner Cassie F, 
15 cents. 


Hemacuer Sarah D Fell, Fernandina to Philadelphia, lum 
ber, $5. 


Spot freight quotations to European ports are: 
Walnut Logs 


Bronson, Brurswick to New York, ties, 


Cooperage 


and Lumber. Whitewood Stock. 
PO a ee ree 10s 12s 6d 7s 6d 
PN Soo crs na ha ee ewe 12s 6d 15s 10s 
SR err ee 16 100 Ibs. 19 10¢ ec. ft. 
MERTEN os ocewnce ees 17s 6d 20s 22s 6d 
ore ee 19%e 100 26¢ 10¢ ft. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 

BuFFALo, N. Y., Dec. 3.—The last of the lake lumber 
for the season is practically here, though it is not all 
reported. The amount for the week is 5,589,000 feet, 
with 1,963,000 shingles. 

Lake lumber freights closed at $3.25 from Lake Su- 
perior, and $2.50 from Lake Michigan and Georgian 
bay. The lumber fleet has done very well, having been 
in control of the situation right along through the 
season. Some owners estimate that, in spite of the 
slow handling and high handling rates, they have made 
20 percent on their vessels. ‘There promises to be a 
good demand for lumber carriers next season, as the 
fleet is small and nothing new is coming into it. 

The condition of the canal fleet, especially of lumber- 
laden boats, has been distressing until within a day or 
two. The coldest weather has been eastward this fall, 
and it froze a great fleet of canal boats in. Not only 
was there a great amount of lumber afloat, but grain 
and produce. At one time it looked as though it would 
all have to remain through the winter or be reshipped 
by rail, but-the mild weather of the end of November has 
released the boats. Had the several million feet of 
lumber thus imprisoned on the Mohawk level been taken 
out of the New York market also there might have been 
a lumber famine there. 

Buffalo hardwood dealers are figuring quite a decided 
shortage of hardwood stock from the normal amount. 
Two firms agree that the shortage will not be less than 
15,000,000 and may reach 20,000,000 feet. 

John N. Seatcherd has gone to Washington with a 
committee of Pan-American directors, of which board he 
is the chairman, to ask congress for money to help make 
up the exposition deficit. The office reports business in 
excellent shape. 

F. W. Vetter, of the Empire Lumber Company, is back 
from the Arkansas woods, having left the mills in good 








running condition. There is about 4,000,000 feet of new 
lumber, mostly oak, on sticks at the mills. 

The steamer Wetmore and consort Brunette have 
been ashore several days in Georgian bay with cargoes 
of lumber for Hurd & Hauenstein. The owner is J. J. 
Boland, the Buffalo vessel broker, who~expects to get 
them off soon. There are a few other lumber cargoes 
still out, including the steamer Garden City, which is 
coming down with a load of maple for the Buffalo Maple 
Flooring Company, her consort going to Tonawanda, and 
the steamer Linden, loaded with pine for the Buffalo 
Box factory. ° 

Lake receipts for November were 29,469,000 feet, with 
196,726,000 feet for the season, as against 158,446,000 
for last season to date. November shingle receipts were 
16,534,000, with 104,001,00 for the season as against 
129,593,000 to date last season. As the sales have been 
much more than last season the stocks can hardly be 
more than they were then. 

The new office of the Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Com- 
pany on the yard east of Fillmore avenue is about ready 
for occupancy, and it is probable that the office force 
will be transferred there in a few days, as the cutting 
in two of the business by the down town office arrange- 
ment is not pleasant to the management. 

J. B. Wall, who returned from his southern trip for 
Thanksgiving, made a misstep in alighting from a ear 
after reaching the city and fell with his whole weight 
on one knee, injuring him so that he has not been out 
since reaching home. The injury is not expected to be 
a permanent one in any way, but is very painful now. 

Some of the timber laden boats of R. F. Wilcox & Co. 
are frozen up on the canal with the rest of the fleet. 





TRADE OF THE TONAWANDAS. 

Nort TONAWANDA, N. Y., Dec. 3.—The annual re- 
port of Canal Collector Williams, of Tonawanda, made 
public to-day, shows that 205,838,854 feet of lumber 
was shipped from the Tonawandas from the opening 
of the season on May 5 until it closed at 12 o'clock 
Saturday evening. The total shipments of lumber for 
the previous season amounted to 154,175,103 feet, or 
over 51,000,000 feet less than for 1901. The amount 
forwarded for the last season is the largest since 1897. 
The shipments of lumber from the Tonawandas via the 
Erie canal for each year since 1873 follow: 





89,273,285 .. 820,149,458 

115,752,111 . 850,220,300 

120,650,762 363,569,621 

165,545,742 293,211,898 

188,400,335 286,329,300 

173,085,467 216,116,532 

206,442,542 ; Ae ee 202,110,900 

ig a aig aya 291,066,000 1895.......... 195,886,000 

1881.......... 328,886,395 Dr ia «teak 185,508,352 

1882.......... 326,800,681 ie aaGeauwa 218,576,701 

OC Se $24,528,266 ; ee 184,709,746 

aE 384,445,535 ae 174,294,366 

1885.......... 355,230,391 Se 154,175,103 

Gia ic naweks 347,982,815 BUG tiewidecxe 205,838,854 
See 341,925,473 


Over 100 freight laden boats are frozen in the eastern 
section of the Erie canal and unless mild weather shall 
prevail for several days there is little prospect of them 
getting to their destinations this year. Among them 
are about a dozen with lumber consigned to Albany 
and other parties in the east from the Tonawandas. 

A general improvement in the conditions surrounding 
the car shortage situation is reported by a number of 
the larger shippers, shipments being made with better 
dispatch during the last few days than for several 
months. The belief is expressed that the unequaled 
car shortage of the last few months will be a thing of 
the past at the Tonawandas in another month, the pre- 
vailing prospects being decidedly encouraging. 

Most of the vessels arriving at the Tonawandas with 
lumber lately are going into winter quarters here or at 
Buffalo as soon as their cargoes have been discharged. 
There are about twenty vessels in the local harbor that 
have either tied up for the winter or are preparing to 
do so. Another week or ten days it is expected will 
see the close of navigation on the lakes to the Tona- 
wandas, all vessels, with a few exceptions that will 
come here with lumber this year, having departed or 
being about ready to leave the ports of loading. 

Fred A. Myrick, local agent for the Shepard & Morse 
Lumber Company, left for Baltimore, Md., a few days 
ago to appear against F. F. Burgess of the latter city 
on the charge of grand larceny. Last summer Mr. 
Myrick had Burgess arrested on the charge of embezzle- 
ment, alleging that he disposed of a quantity of lumber 
belonging to the plaintiff and failed to make any re- 
turns therefor. Mr. Burgess was discharged when ar- 
raigned before a police justice, whereupon the Tona- 
wanda lumberman laid the situation before the grand 
jury, with the result that the defendant was indicted on 
the charge of grand larceny and released on furnishing 
$3,000 bail. 

Receipts of lumber at the Tonawandas by vessel last 
month amounted to 40,014,526 feet, as against 50,425,- 
068 feet for the corresponding month of last year. Last 
month’s receipts bring the total amount of lumber 
received at the Tonawandas by vessel for the season 
to December 1 up to 433,654,216 feet, far in excess of 
the amount of lumber that arrived here during the 
season of 1900. Arrivals of lumber since the first of 
the current month have been quite brisk, about 7,000,- 
000 feet being the amount unloaded on the various 
docks. About twenty-five vessels are expected to reach 
the Tonawandas with lumber before the end of the 
season, bringing between 14,000,000 and 16,000,000 feet. 

Among the estimates of appropriations needed for 
carrying on the various branches of the government 
for the year ending June 30, 1903, as submitted to 
congress by Secretary Gage are the following, which will 
have a marked. tendency to promote the welfare of the 
lumber market at the Tonawandas: For the establish- 
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ment of four range lights at Strawberry Island, Shoal 
cut and channel leading thereto in the Niagara river, 
$13,000; for continuing the improvement of the Tona- 
wandas’ harbor, $150,000. 

James Gillespie is moving from the Calkins & Co. 
office on Island street to the oflice on Main street for- 
merly occupied by John Godkin, the latter having taken 
up quarters in the Real Estate Exchange. 

William H. White & Co.’s steamer John Spry dis- 
charged its last cargo of the season at Detroit, Mich., 
Friday. 

Charles Weston, of A. Weston & Son, and wife left 
a few days ago for a trip to Philadelphia, Pa., and 
3altimore, Md. 

W. W. Robertson, of Robertson & Doebler, and wife 
have returned from a week’s visit at Wabash, Ind. 

William Griffin, of Silverthorne & Co., has returned 
from a combined business and pleasure trip of two 
weeks’ duration in the south. 





TRADE IN NEW ENGLAND. 

Boston, Mass., Dec. 2.—A harvest such as the good, 
innocent, old pilgrims never dreamed of has been stowed 
away during the fall just passed, and the work of har- 
vesting still continues, though many fields have pretty 


much ‘shot their yield and the risks stand grey in the 
sun.” Gleaners are at work picking up what stray 


orders have been left over by the reapers, and even 
the work of gleaning yields enough to go out after it. 
Our forebears gathered and stored corn, apples and 
yellow pumpkins; our harvest is less varied, less pic- 
turesque, but no less interesting. Greenbacks and yel- 
low gold take the place of green corn and yellow 
pumpkins, but our thanks were no less humble and 
heartfelt on Thanksgiving day as we obeyed the time 
honored behest of the governor and ate with some- 
thing more than moderation of “turkey and fixins’.” 

In spite of the intervening holiday the week has 
rounded to its close with a good, healthy looking order 
book and collections to correspond. All classes of lum- 
ber have been moving freely and more nearly abreast 
than usual, though hardwood is still the laggard and 
North Carolina pine perhaps the ambitious one of the 
group. 

C. W. Leatherbee, with his son, returned from his 
southern trip on Wednesday, in good time to take part 
in the Thanksgiving cheer and to add his usual quota 
to the good cheer of many employees by his customary 
gift of a turkey a man. Half a ton of turkeys it took 
this year to go around, a fact which argues well for 
the size of the business done as it does for the generos- 
ity of the donor. 

In Providence they have a meeting fever. On Tuesday 
last the directors of the Rhode Island Lumber Dealers’ 
Association met and selected as delegates to the meet- 
ing of the Amalgamated Retail Associations, to be held 
in New York, L. Sweet, of L. Sweet & Co.; Mr. Kenyon, 
of Burrows & Kenyon, and Frank Carpenter. 

Still farther advancement falls to the lot of Tom 
Van Cleave, the big representative of the St. Louis Re- 
frigerator & Wooden Gutter Company. It is under- 
stood that shortly after the new year he will find his 
headquarters again in St. Louis, at which point he will 
take charge of the interests of the Gurdon Lumber 
Company, one of the many plants of the St. Louis com- 
pany. Mr. Van Cleave will not entirely break loose 
from his connections in the east, but from that point 
of vantage will direct the operations of the Boston 
office, which will still be kept at 153 Milk street. An 
occasional visit to his old haunts in New England will 
keep him in the memory of the trade. It is just three 
years since Mr. Van Cleave made his maiden trip in the 
New England territory, since which time he has been 
eminently successful. 

Wendell M. Weston has recently returned from an 
extended trip throughout the hardwood country of Indi- 
ana and Michigan. He reports a distinct upward ten- 
dency on anything like good stocks of quartered oak, 
though there is still much that never should be passed 
under this name which has to be forced into the mar- 
ket. 

Albert Hirsch, of Charles S. Hirsch & Co., 29 Broad- 
way, New York, made a brief visit to Boston early in 
the week, spending a couple of days among his friends 
in the trade. 





QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Dec. 2.—From the vast amount of 
business being done it looks as if there is not going to 
be any off season at all, despite the fact that winter has 
set in with some show of force in snow and low tem- 
perature. A lull generally occurs in business during 
the holidays, but so far this has not actually appeared 
locally, though outside reports are not as encouraging. 
The trade which is coming to the wholesalers and man- 
ufacturers is not sought for with any degree of the 
usual aggressiveness. People need lumber; that is about 
all there is to it. There is a searcity of stocks, too, 
that precludes the trade getting what it asks for on 
demand. There is no let up in the car shortage and it 
is as acutely felt as it was earlier in the fall. 

The man who owns good hardwoods today or who can 
fill orders shoved at him practically owns as much gold. 
There is none to be had for the asking. In chestnut it 
is almost an impossibility to find any 5-4, 6-4 or 7-4 tim- 
ber, the only alternative being to have it cut thick green. 
Cypress is easily disposed of at good prices, with the 
prospect of an early advance if the wholesaler realize the 
condition of the market. A dollar will probably be as 
high as the advance will go, and the rise will be straight 
through all the grades. 

Samuel Mason, treasurer of the Otter Creek Boom & 
Lumber Company and the Beaver Creek Lumber Com- 
pany, is visiting the companies’ mills at Davis and 


Hamilton, W. Va. Samuel H. Dyer, sales manager of 
the same companies, returned from the mills a few days 
ago. He illustrated the effect of the car shortage on 
the business in saying that where a dozen cars are needed 
to fill orders only two are obtainable. Mr. Dyer reports 
a great scarcity of dry hemlock timber and boards and 
cannot see how there can be an improvement in the stock 
before next spring. 

There has been an advance of 30 cents in lath in the 
past eight weeks, the price jumping from $2.85 to $3.15. 
Justice P. Taylor & Co. received a cargo of 1,800,000 
recently, two-thirds of which was sold before being dis- 
charged, 

Anderson & Sloanaker, with the purchase of a car of 
cypress, have started in to handle that wood. 

O. J. Mann, Pittsburg representative of the Rumbar- 
ger Lumber Company, has started on an extensive 
trip through the middle west. He will visit the prin- 
cipal points in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and parts of Mis- 
souri and Wisconsin. He will be gone over a month. 
John Rumbarger reports business very satisfactory. 

Eight cars of cypress sold at a good figure were a 
shipment of Eli B. Hallowell & Co. during the week. 

The visitors of a week included G. R. Proudfoot, of 
Stockert & Proudfoot, lumber manufacturers at Bu- 
chanan, W. Va.; A. G. Griffin, also a lumber manufac- 
turer of Buchanan, was visiting friends as he has done 
for many years; and A. P. Willitts, a North Carolina 
manufacturer, was here. 

Coasting lumber freights remain quiet, business con- 
tinuing dull in all departments of sail tonnage. Char- 
ters recorded are: 

Schooner J. E. Dubigon, Savannah to Philadelphia, lum- 
ber, private terms, 

Schooner Hattie P, Simpson, Pascagoula to Philadelphia, 
lumber, private terms. 


Bark Antioch, Philadelphia to Buenos Ayres, lumber, $8.75. 

Schooner Collins W. Walton, Crandall to Philadelphia, 
lumber, $5.25. 

Schooner J. D. Dewell, Charleston, S. C., to Philadelphia, 
lumber, $5.25. 

Schooner Sarah D. Fell, Fernandina to Philadelphia, lum- 
ber, $5; free wharfage. 





THE MONUMENTAL CITY. 


Barimore, Mp., Dec. 3.—The good feeling which set 
in some time ago continues and values appear to be 
somewhat stronger. No decided advances are reported, 
but all the quotations are firm and holders of stocks are 
disposed to insist upon their figures. In the majority 
of cases they experience no difficulty in getting buyers 
to accept their terms, and the conditions are favorable 
to money making. It is confidently predicted that stock 
taking at the end of the year will disclose a surprising 
smallness of the visible supply and that the exhibit will 
send values upward, Stocks do not seem to be excessive 
even for moderate requirements, and business generally, 
as far as can be learned, is in satisfactory shape. 

Receipts of North Carolina pine during the past week 
were not excessive and the current requirements served 
to keep down accumulations. Both air dried and kiln 
dried stocks are holding their own all along the line 
in demand and prices. Georgia pine seems to be gain- 
ing in strength, while some varieties of shingles are 
positively scarce. Spruce and hemlock are in active 
demand at figures which approach closely their records, 
and poplar retains its advanced position in respect to 
inquiry and value. The encouraging conditions noted 
some time ago in the hardwoods still prevail. A mod- 
erately active domestic distribution is emphasized and 
assisted by the improvement abroad. The foreign mar- 
kets are absorbing stocks in larger quantities than for 
months and the export trade appears to be on the 
increase. All the exporters express themselves as feel- 
ing greatly encouraged over the outlook and the lumber 
and logs figure conspicuously in the freight list of every 
steamer which leaves this port. Values are either firm 
or moving upward and the volume of trade is much 
above the average for this season of the year. The most 
remarkable development in the situation, however, is the 
advance of some grades of white pine. This wood has 
been noted, even during the period of most pronounced 
stagnation, for its steadiness and _ strength. Some 
extraordinary prices are quoted and the rapid depletion 
of the great pine forests in the northwest makes it 
altogether probable that the figures will go still higher. 
All the information to be obtained from the northwest 
tends to confirm the reports about the rapid diminution 
of the timber supply there. 

Capt. Fred Crawford, of the schooner Pearl, which 
arrived here last Sunday with 90,000 feet of lumber for 
Knowles & Son, talks interestingly of the timber 
resources along the Rappahannock river and the adja- 
cent country. He says: 

The lumber from the banks of the James, York and Rap- 
pahannock rivers and their tributaries about monopolizes the 
‘trade of the freighters of !umber and wood in the bay. Al- 
though saw mills have been operating along these rivers for 
many years and the lumber has been leaving for northern 
points by the millions of feet each month, the supply seems 
to be holding out well. Most of the forests along the water’s 
edge and for miles inland have been cut down, but the mills 
have followed the woodman’s ax and the lumber is now 
hauled sometimes twenty miles to the river landings after 
being cut at the mills. The lumber trade employs about 100 
Chesapeake bay sailing craft, shipments continuing through- 
out the year, During the summer, when the oyster boats are 
thrown out of their particular line of work, the competition 
in the lumber and wood carrier trade becomes very keen and 
freights drop. At the present time, however, the rates are 
rather high owing to a scarcity of bottoms, and prices from 
the Rappahannock and James rivers run from $1.50 to $1.75 
a thousand feet. Much wood also comes up from the section 
mentioned. Oak is getting very scarce. Most of this wood 
yet standing is young growth and practically fit only for 
railroad ties or piling. 

Naey Smith, formerly in the lumber business at Balti- 
more as a member ofthe firm of King & Smith, died 
last Monday at the house of his daughter in Thurston, 
Frederick county, Md., aged 84 years. Mr. Smith 
retired about ten years ago. 


SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 


PirtrsspurG, Pa., Dec. 3.—A few days of winter 
weather have had a noticeable effect on the volume of 
trade, deterring building to some extent. There has 
been no let up on the prevailing complaint of car short- 
age. Stocks of good lumber are very scarce and prices 
are keeping up to the firmest point. Pine is active 
with prices looking high, stocks scarce and mills indif- 
ferent about figuring on new business, so discouraged 
are the owners at their inability to insure prompt de- 
liveries. 

Oak bill stuff is very hard to get while quartered oak 
is in less demand than for some time. Hickory is 
having a boom at present at good round prices. Hem- 
lock stocks are being called upon quite heavily and 
quotations are at the firmest list prices. Lath and 
shingles are moving and strong prices on these lines 
are absolutely maintained. For the man who can pro- 
duce a way out of the difficulty obtaining through the 
inadequate supply of rolling stock there are fortune 
and a universal blessing in store. 

William M. Craig, of Verona, Pa., has purchased the 
valuable strip of timber land on the Chalfant farm near 
Wilkinsburg. The tract contains over sixty acres of 
white oak, which will be prepared at once for market, 
as Mr. Craig is making preparations to remove his savy 
mill to that place. 

Charters were issued yesterday by the state depart- 
ment to the following lumber corporations: 

The Nicola Building Company, of Pittsburg, Pa.; capital, 
$30,000 ; directors, Frank F. Nicola, O. P. Nicola, George W. 
Nicola, Lewis Brandt, of Pittsburg, and Frank C. Jones, of 
Vandegrift, Pa. 

C. P. Caughey Lumber Company, of Pittsburg; capital, 
$25,000 ; directors, C. P. Caughey, of Economy, Pa.; Charles 
A, Jamison, of Allegheny, Pa.; 8. A, Seaman, of Allegheny, 
and George 8S, Wood, of Pittsburg. 8S. A. Seaman is the gen- 
eral manager of this new firm. 

Flint, Erving & Stoner report a slacking off of busi- 
ness during the past few days of winter weather, a not- 
to-be-regretted state of business insomuch as any lull 
in these days of car shortage is utilized in catching up 
with back orders. J. B. Flint is in Norfolk on business 
in connection with the company’s large North Carolina 
pine trade. 

W. H. Herbertson, of the Nicola Bros. Company, is 
touring the hemlock country. 

It is the general supposition hereabouts that all 
notes of the trade will be discounted and deposits en- 
tered at the new Federal bank, of which Fred R. Bab- 
cock, president of the wholesale association, is a diree- 
tor. The bank was formally opened yesterday and Mr. 
Babcock acted as dispenser of hospitality, being one of 
the most popular men of the day. 

Laconic information to the effect that the planing 
mill and sheds of the Queen & Crescent Lumber Com- 
pany, Nicholson, Miss., will be rebuilt at once has been 
received in this city by parties interested in the com- 
pany. 

H. M. O’Mally, of the H. M. O’Mally Company, Cha- 
grin Falls, Ohio; Charles Potter, of Donora, Pa.; Marion 
Husband, of Mt. Pleasant, Pa.; J. Covode Reed, of 
Greensburg, Pa.; John McMillen, of Sewickley, Pa.; 0. 
H. Higbee, of Jerusalem, Ohio, and Giles McGregor, of 
Wellsville, Ohio, were callers upon the trade this week 





TRADE IN TOLEDO. 


ToLtepo, Onto, Dec. 2.—The weather remaining pro- 
pitious, trade continues active, and except for scarcity 
of cars the movement of lumber was satisfactory for 
November. Lumber came in freely all last week, but 
receiving by lake is about over, though there are yet 
some arrivals looked for. 

Stocks here will not be above an average, if they 
shall reach that, for lumber has moved freely this sea- 
son and accumulations of stock have been less or slower 
than usual. It is thought there will be a scarcity of 
good lumber, with fair stocks of Nos. 1 and 2 com- 
mon, full stock of No. 3 common and No. 4 common 
boards and norway bill stuff. Hemlock is fair in 
amount and assortment. There is so far as one can 
judge no surplus of anything. The market is strong 
and confident. 

Local conditions continue good and demand active, 
new operations quite numerous and likely to continue 
until cold weather and strong frost shall call a halt on 
outdoor operations. 





SOUTHWESTERN MAINE TRADE NOTES. 

PortLANnD, ME., Dec. 2.—The lumber business is boom- 
ing all through the Aroostook country and the coming 
winter will be a lively one there for both hard and soft 
woods. Operations north of Ashland on the Aroostook 
river are likely to be more extensive than usual this 
winter to provide lumber for the new mill at Ashland, 
which has a sawing capacity of 175,000 feet a day. 

One of the state land agents and forest commissioners 
reports that, in his opinion, the amount of spruce now 
standing in Maine is not less than 27,000,000,000 feet. 
This amount, with the increase by growth, is sufficient 
to keep all the saw mills and pulp mills fully supplied 
for years. The total log cut in this state is about 600. 
000.000 feet annually and half of this is used by the pulp 
mills. 





About 500,000 acres of timber lands in the western 
part of the state of Chihuahua, Mexico, are reported 
to have been acquired by H. C. Smith, representing 
New York interests. A large plant is to be installed 
on the tract, which is located about fifty miles from 
the terminus of the Sierra Madre railroad. The mills 
will be of exceptionally heavy capacity and the timber 
will be developed partially through the construction of 
an extensive railroad system. 
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CURRENT LOGGING CONDITIONS. 





Weather Generally Good for Preliminary Work—The Smallpox Scare Revived—Some Opera- 
tions of Note—_Notes on Logging Road Extensions. 





NORTHERN MINNESOTA NOTES. 


DuLuTH, MINN., Dec. 3.—Some camps are going in 
now, though it is late. Men are more plentiful and the 
wage scale remains steady as it was. The weather is 
fine for preliminary operations and for cutting, though 
some snow will be wanted badly after a while. Except 
in the northern part of the county there is little snow 


t. 

y rthe Duluth & Iron Range road has crews at work 
laying logging spurs for Mitchell & McClure near the 
Cloquet river, for the Scott-Graff Lumber Company 
near York and for Fred Sahlberg near Thomas. The 
latter will cut pine and spruce. The road will handle 
from its main line about 80,000,000 feet of pine for 
these firms and the Red Cliff Lumber Company. This 
total is 20,000,000 feet more than a year ago and more 
than double the biggest estimate of three or four years 
ago. ; 

“The Hines Lumber Company has begun loading at its 
camps for mills here and Manager S. J. Cusson says the 
company will log for the head of the lake 50,000,000 
feet, half of which will be brought in by rail this 
winter and half by water during the summer. This is 
double the quantity of lumber the company has ever 
made here in a year. 

The Shevlin-Carpenter Company will cut 10,000,000 
feet near Bemidji, to be hauled to Minneapolis by rail 
this winter. 

Rails are being laid upon the Walker & Akeley log- 
ging road south from Bemidji. It will take two weeks’ 
work and logging operations will begin immediately. 

A party of forty woodmen slept the other night on 
the floor of the Duluth central police station, having no 
other place to go and no money. They had been hired to 
take a place on the north shore by a Minneapolis em- 
ployment agency, and when the steamer conveying them 
had reached Two Harbors word was received from the 
company that they were not wanted at the camps and 
they were put ashore. They returned to this city and 
applied for relief to the police. They wanted to bring 
suit against the Minneapolis agency but were wrongfully 
informed they had no case in the criminal courts. The 
local employment agents, being just now on their good 
behavior, clubbed together and took care of them, pro- 
viding them with new jobs and refunding their lost 
money. ‘The case aroused a good deal of indignation 
here but it is not at all uncommon, only this time was 
a wholesale affair. 





IN EASTERN MICHIGAN. 


Saginaw, Micu., Dee. 3.—A little snow is reported 
in the woods, the weather is getting colder and loggers 
are in fine fettle as regards fayorable conditions. Sup- 
plies are much higher than last year and men are 
not plentiful. Apprehensions of smallpox and other 
avenues of employment have deterred many from going 
into the woods. Wages are exceptionally high, rang- 
ing from $22 to $35 a month. A large quantity of 
mixed timber will be put in during the winter. 

The Grace Harbor Lumber Company has two large 
camp crews at work in Presque Isle county. — 

D. N. MeLeod has quit his season’s logging opera- 
tions on Sucker creek, having put in 15,000,000 feet 
of logs for Hall & Munson besides building ten miles 
of logging railroad since last spring. He has about 
20,000,000 feet to lumber next season for the firm in 
the same locality. He has a small job on the Sucker 
on another tract which will be lumbered this winter 
and camps are now being started. 

C. S. Bliss, of Saginaw, has started camps near Wol- 
verine. The logs will be railed to Saginaw. 

Quay Bros., of Cheboygan, have established a camp 
on Bois Blane island where they will put in shingle 
timber. 

Frank Buell will start lumber camps in the vicinity 
of Vanderbilt. His logs will be railed to the mill at 
Bagley. 

Yuill Bros., of Vanderbilt, have camps started and 
will cut a large quantity of logs and cedar during the 
winter. 





IN THE WISCONSIN VALLEY. 


MERRILL, Wis., Dec. 3.—There is much, activity in 
the woods at this time. Loggers are picking up all 
the men they can find and sending them up to the 
woods, and find some difficulty in getting men enough 
and more difficulty in getting men who will stick to 
their jobs. The swamps are fairly well frozen now 
and a light fall of snow in addition to what they have 
in many places will oper the logging season under very 
favorable cireumstances and give promise of a season 
for effective work. 

The fears of many concerning the return of the 
smallpox epidemic in the camps this winter seem at 
present to be well founded, for reports come from up 
north last week of the appearance of the disease, one 
camp having ten cases, another about the same, and 
this is about the beginning of the season. It is feared 
that the work will be impeded much more than last 
winter by the disease, although it seems to afflict in 
a very mild form. 

Jobbers are thick this year, putting in little batches 
of logs up to 1,000,000 feet and under, all over the 
country where there is a patch of pine or hemlock. 


ON MAINE WATERS. 


Banoor, ME., Dec. 2.—Most of the snow that fell in 
Maine two weeks ago remains and for some days the 
temperature has been down to zero, so that there is 
nothing lacking to make a real, old fashioned winter. 
Thus far the weather seems to have had no effect to 
discourage logging operations. The only cloud on the 
horizon is the remote possibility of smallpox getting 
into the camps. The disease has for some time been 
prevalent in St. John and in other parts of New Bruns- 
wick, and the Maine authorities have been bending their 
energies toward the protection of the frontier towns. 
A few cases of smallpox have been reported in a lumber 
camp near Fort Fairfield, but they are of a mild type 
and no apprehension is felt that the disease will spread. 

Some big operations are being carried on in Aroostook 
county this winter. The Cunliffes, of Fort Kent, have 
crews aggregating 500 men in the woods and will get 
about 30,000,000 feet, mostly spruce. C. H. Dickey, of 
Fort Kent, is employing 300 men and will cut 15,000,000 
feet of spruce, to be driven down the St. John river 
for manufacture in the province of New Brunswick, but 
when the Fish River railroad, an extension of the Ban- 
gor & Aroostook from Ashland to Fort Kent, shall have 
been completed, within a year, much if not all of the 
timber product of that far northern section of Maine 
will be manufactured near where it is cut and brought 
to Bangor by rail. 

Charles J. McLeod, who is lumbering on the north 
branch of the Penobscot, reports two feet of snow there 
and fully as great a depth is reported generally along 
the headwaters. The Great Northern Paper Company is 
building a new road from Sandy bay, Moosehead lake, 
through to the north branch, by means of which a hard 
and roundabout journey will be saved in the trans- 
portation of men and supplies. 

In western Maine there is great activity among small 
operators, many of whom have contracts to cut and haul 
from one to three millions of spruce for pulp companies 
ahd for large lumber manufacturers. Besides the spruce, 
there are many operations for white birch and other 
hardwoods, and every man who can swing an ax or drive 
« pair of horses has been sent into the woods. Wages 
are $28 to $30, which is $2 to $4 higher than in 1900. 

In the Umbagog lake region George Blanchard will 
get 6,000,000 spruce and Baker Thurston 2,000,000, which 
will be driven down the Androscoggin to Rumford Falls. 

In respect of the quantity of logs used, the pulp and 
saw mill interests are about on even terms on the Penob- 
scot, each interest calling for about 100,000,000 feet, 
the saw mills perhaps in the lead. Eighty percent of the 
pulp logs are used by concerns whose mills are far up 
the river, and it is the holding of the drives for the 
purpose of sorting out these logs that causes most of 
the trouble and delay. This year the saw mill men 
complain, with good reason, that they have been unfairly 
treated by the pulp men, and they propose to avail 
themselves in future of whatever remedy the law may 
provide. The law says that there shall be no unreason- 
able delays in the driving of logs, through the agency 
of anyone, but this year the entire west branch drive was 
held up for three weeks at Millinocket sorting gap while 
the Great Northern Paper Company sorted out its 
50,000,000 feet of logs. The lumbermen say that much 
of this time could have been saved had the Great North- 
ern provided more places of sorting, and it is likely that 
they will demand a reform in this matter another 
season. While the drive was held up the water was run- 
ning away, and the result was that 30,000,000 feet of 
saw logs came straggling into boom in the middle of 
November, when ice was forming in the river and when 
it was too late either to raft the logs out to the mills 
of their owners or even get them into safe winter quar- 
ters. 

It will cost from 25 to 50 cents a thousand to get the 
logs stuck in the ice at Penobscot boom cut out and 
hauled up on the shores, and the owners of the 16,000 
pieces frozen in at Bangor have contracted to pay 15 
cents a log for like service. About 5,300,000 feet have 
been rafted to the steam mills below Bangor and 500,000 
have been boomed in a cove here. 

William Conners, who for thirty-five years has had 
the rafting contract at Bangor boom, says that this has 
been the hardest season in his long experience. The 
figures are not yet complete, but not more than 30,000,- 
000 feet of logs have been rafted out this year for the 
tidewater steam mills, compared with 58,000,000 feet 
last year and 63,000,000 feet in 1899. In May, June 
and July not a log was rafted, and when, late in the fall, 
the East branch drive came in men were hard to get and 
expenses at the boom increased greatly. The regular 
pay of the rafters for many years has been $1.50 a day 
and board, but this fall the men struck for $1.75, $2, 
$2.25 and finally $2.50 a day and board, which Contractor 
Conners was obliged to pay. Work at the boom was 
finished on Saturday, this being by far the latest date 
on record. 

The last few vessels of the lumber fleet were loaded 
in great haste, double crews being employed, while tug 
boats waited with steam up and hawsers ready to tow 
them out. Boys were skating alongside the vessels 
while they were loading. The highest freights paid this 
fall were $3 to New York and $2.50 to Boston, and only 
a few vessels got these rates. 

There has been rafted from the Fredericton (N. B.) 
boom this year 119,000 feet of hemlock, 6,417,000 feet of 


cedar, 3,768,000 feet of pine and 81,093,000 feet of spruce 
—a total of 91,397,000 feet. Above the boom limits 
there has been rafted 11,497,000, making a grand total of 
102,894,000 feet. Onlv two of the St. John mills will 
run through the winter, those of the Cushings, the other 
four having few if any logs. 





LOGGING ROAD NEWS. 


PINE BLUFF, ARK.—The Pine Bluff & Western railway 
company is extending its line from Doylestown to Sheridan, 
a distance of about twenty miles, on which the grading and 
track work has been finished. This road is largely con- 
= by the Sawyer & Austin Lumber Company, of Pine 
stuff. 

Norton, V&.—A line is being built by the Indian Creek & 
Bond River Company in this county (Wise) and has been 
graded for about fourteen miles. It is the intention to 
extend it to reach the timber property of W. J. Stevens, 
of Titusville, Pa. . 

FRESNO, CaL.—The Fresno Flume & Irrigation Company 
has completed a survey for a logging line twelve miles in 
length, to run from Shaver Lake Mills, Cal., to the timber 
lands owned by the company. It is expected that the work 
of construction will be started immediately. 

SALEM, Orv.—A preliminary survey has been commenced 
by the Salem Falls & Western railroad for a line from 
Salem to Siletz river in Lincoln county, this state, a dis- 
tance of seventy-five miles. The road is being built for the 
purpose of opening up about 10,000 acres of timber land 
in Polk county, The president of the company is L. Ger- 
linger, of Vancouver, Wash. 

SACRAMENTO, CaL.—John H. Batcher and others are pre- 
paring to build a lumber road from this city to the sugar 
pine lumber district above Placerville, where the company 
has large timber holdings. The preliminary work will begin 
at once. 

KNOXVILLE, TENN.—W. M. McCormick, W. B. Townsend, 
A. W. Lee and others have incorporated the Little River 
Railroad Company and will build a lumber railroad to handle 
the product of the Little River Lumber Company, owned by 
the same parties. The line will extend up Little river for 
about twelve miles, from which point a branch will be built 
to within twelve miles of Seviersville, the ultimate inten- 
tion being to extend to that point. The main line will con- 
tinue to Laurel Gap, and it is the plan of the company to 
make the terminus of the road at Bushnell, N. C. 

REDDING, CaL.—The Sugar Pine Lumber Company has 
begun to lay ties for thirty miles of railway from Klamathon 
to Pokegama, and it is expected it will be in operation by 
July next, or possibly sooner. The road will be standard 
gage and laid with 60-pound ra.ls and is said will cost 
$20,000 a mile. It will carry lumber, logs and freight and a 
passenger service will be installed. 


—_—oOOO" 


The Rat Portage Lumber Company, of Rat Portage, 
Ont., is said to contemplate a cut in Minnesota this 
winter of about 50,000,000 feet and to have five camps 
already established in that state. The company has 
15,000,000 feet of logs of last winter’s cut still in 
the Little Fork river and 30,000,000 feet in the Rainy 
river to come out for next season’s sawing. It has also 
at its two mills at Rat Portage 15,000,000 feet, a total 
of 60,000,000 feet of logs carried over to be utilized 
for early spring sawing. 





Hoo-Hoo Doings. 





A BAY STATE ACCESSION. 

Boston, Mass., Dec. 2.—On Saturday evening the 
lusty group of Hoo-Hoo felines held a concatenation 
at the American house, with T. W. Van Cleave as 
Snark; Senior Hoo-Hoo, F. A. Cheney; Junior Hoo- 
Hoo, F. J. Caulkins; Bojum, Gardner |, Jones; Scrive- 
noter, Karl Isburgh; Jabberwock, B. F. Lamb; Cus- 
tocatian, W. F. Lamb; Arcanoper, Horace M. Bickford; 
Gurdon, John E. Kelley. The following list of kittens 
were initiated into the mysteries of the order and 
given all the delights of a number of new athletic ex- 
ercises, among them an automobile ride around the 
big banquet hall of the hotel: 

A. E. Noble, Waltham. J. R. Champlin, Providence, R. I. 
Lidward 8S. Loomis, Wakefield. Carlyle Patterson, Boston. 
Warren C. B. Robbins, Boston. Fred 8S. Kingsley, Springfield. 
George E. Fisher, Dorchester. Herbert A. Cain, Dorchester. 
KMdgar V. Smith, Boston. 

It was a very successful affair and thoroughly en- 
joyed by those in a positidn to enjoy the fun. 





Coming Concatenations. 

The Hoo-Hoo of Pine Bluff, Ark., and vicinity will | 
hold a concatenation at that point on Saturday evening, 
December 14. There has been no Vicegerent Snark as 
yet appointed for that district, but George H. Adams, 
of Pine Bluff, has gotten up a fine class and will un- 
doubtedly give the visitérs an excellent time. 

Vicegerent Snark C. E. Bullen, of Colorado, announces 
that he will hold a concatenation at Leadville, that state, 
on Thursday, December 12. Mr. Bullen has a class of 
twenty candidates and is anticipating a most enjoyable 
meeting. 

R. B. Ragon, of Oklahoma City, O. T., will hold a con- 
catenation at that point on Saturday evening, Decem- 
her 14. 

V-cegerent Snark B. F. Orr will hold a concatenation 
at Houston, Tex., on Saturday evening, December 14. 





Notes of the Order. 

Henry Wylly, commercial agent of the Norfolk & 
Western railway, with headquarters at Mobile, has been 
appointed Vicegerent Snark of Hoo-Hoo for Alabama. 
He will hold a concatenation some time before Christmas, 
The selection of Mr. Wylly for this honor has given 
immense satisfaction to members of the order, especially 
in Mobile. 





As an instance of the distant points to which Amer- 
ican lumber is exported, it is said that the contract for 
the timbers used in the construction of the railroad 
between Jappa and Jerusalem was filled by a Pearl 
river (Mississippi) lumber firm, the shipment being 
made via Ship Island. 
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Conditions at Southwestern Mills, Prospective Heavy Building in St. Louis— Inequities of 
Timber Land Taxation in Louisiana--Georgia Conditions Generally 
Excellent--The Alabama and Florida Trade. 





AMONG SOUTHWESTERN MILLS AND DEALERS. 


The directors of the Kirby Lumber Company, of 
Houston, Tex., have chosen the following officers: John 
H. Kirby, president; James L. Kirby, treasurer ; W. Y 
Fuqua, secretary and auditor. The active officers are 
as follows: W. W. Willson, assistant to the president 
and general purchasing agent; F. M. Aldredge, manager 
logging department; George R. Wansborough, traffic 
manager; Kmmett Fletcher, manager of mills at Beau- 
mont. S. T. Swinford is at present acting as general 
freight. agent, but he is slated for another position, and 
the general sales agency will be chosen in a short time. 

The general manager has been selected—a man well 
known in Texas lumber circles, but not a Texan—and 
will enter upon his duties about December 15. Lee 
Weathersby will be superintendent of logging at Silsbee. 
Mr. Willson will appoint two or more assistant purchas- 
ing agents, one for commissaries and the other for mill 
supplies. There will be three or more local managers 
of the same rank as Mr. Fletcher, one for the mills on 
the Southern Pacific, one for the mills on the Gulf, 
Beaumont & Kansas City and one for the mills at 
Orange. 

Trade conditions in the yellow pine territory of Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana continue to be most satisfactory. 
Demand is excellent, values firm and steady, and were 
the car question in better shape the general situation 
might be characterized as ideal. As it is, the latter 
question is the cloud on the horizon and one which 
promises to continue for some months. ; 

The mills along the line of the Illinois Central rail- 
road south of Jackson, Miss., report a splendid demand 
and good values. The same is true of the plants on the 
New Orleans & Northeastern road south of Meridian, 
Miss., while the Gulf & Ship Island road continues to 
produce its full quota of stock, as does the Louisville & 
Nashville railroad. All of the mills visited by the south- 
western representative of the LUMBERMAN advise that 
the lack of cars is the only drawback to a round out of 
trade this year which would make 1901 a record breaker 
in point of volume, 

But cars continue to be extremely hard to get and 
many orders are consequently held up. Some of the 
mills expect more or less cancellations, although it is 
not easy to see how such a coufse can benefit the party 
ordering, as all the mills are practically in the same 
boat when it comes to getting cars. <A cancellation there- 
fore would simply mean as bad a delay if not a worse 
one to the party ordering. The car shortage this year 
is not confined to any particular territory or railroad. It 
prevails throughout the entire country, north, east, south 
and west, and for the first time in years both Brad- 
street’s and Dun’s commercial agencies are alluding to 
it every week in their trade summaries as blocking what 
otherwise would be one of the greatest commercial years 
in the history of American trade. 

In explanation of this acute shortage of rolling stock 
one has only to look at the increased railroad earnings 
all over the country as compared with 1900, itself a 
banner railroad year. As freight hauling constitutes 
over 65 percent of the gross earnings of all the American 
railroads save two—according to Poor’s Manual, the 
railroad authority—it is easy to see that the equipment 
of the roads is still far too small to transport the freight 
during the fall and winter months when crops are mov- 
ing, despite the fact that a majority of the railroad 
companies have added new cars by the thousands since 
1899. But the great commercial growth of the country 
during the past five years and the fact that the railroads 
have not yet placed their rolling stock to a normal 
point—say ten cars to the mile—have demonstrated 
beyond a doubt that car building must continue actively 
for several years and that this annual shortage must 
also continue until that normal point shall be reached. 

So the lumbermen must simply grin and bear it. In 
past years they suffered more than other shippers, but 
this year everybody in the whole country is suffering 
to a greater or less extent. The ideal car situation may 
some time be reached, but it will be several years of car 
constructing before the railroads will even approach 
the normal point in equipment, if present commercial 
conditions continue, 


A Day in New Orleans. 


R. H. Downman, of New Orleans, La., is well known 
to the readers of this paper as a very large red cypress 
operator. His mills include the Bowie Lumber Com- 
pany, Limited, at Bowie, La.; the Jeanerette Lumber & 
Shingle Company, Limited, at Jeanerette, La.; the Iberia 
Cypress Company, Limited, at New Iberia, La.; the Des 
Allemands Lumber Company, Limited, at Des Allemands, 
La., and he controls part of the output of the Whitecastle 
Iumber & Shingle Company, Limited, Whitecastle, La. 
He is therefore one of the large producers of red cypress. 
In a chat with him last week he stated that demand 
was Strong and values steady. All of his mills were run- 
ning full time and there was no difficulty in disposing 
of the product. The big Bowie (La.) plant lost its kilns 
a few weeks ago and in the rebuilding of them this plant 
was naturally accumulating some stock. He thought 
that by January, 1902, he would have about 12,000,000 
feet of dry cypress at Bowie ready for market. At the 
other plants owned by him he stated that they were in 


about the same condition as to dry stocks as most of 
the red cypress plants of Louisiana. 


The Southern Cypress Selling Company. 


Secretary McDowell, of the Southern Cypress Selling ~ 


Company, representing the Louisiana Cypress Lumber 
Company, Limited, Haney, La.; Lutcher & Moore Cypress 
Lumber Company, Lutcher, La.; A. Wilbert’s Sons 
Lumber & Shingle Company, Plaquemine, La.; F. B. 
Williams, Patterson, La.; Jeanerette Lumber & Shingle 
Company, Jeanerette, La.; Brownell-Drews Lumber Com- 
pany, Limited, Morgan City, La.; Albert Hanson Lum- 
ber Company, Limited, Franklin, La.; Trellue Cypress 
Company, Limited, Patterson, La.; Gibson Cypress Lum- 
ber Company, Limited, Gibson, La.; Dibert, Stark & 
Brown Cypress Company, Limited, Donner, La.; Plant- 
ers Lumber Company, Limited, Jeanerette, La., and 
serwick Lumber Company, Limited, New Orleans, 
La., with branch sales offices throughout the whole 
country, was in excellent spirits over the year’s record 
for his company. Demand had been very heavy accord- 
ing to Secretary McDowell, and the Louisiana mills had 
no complaint to make in this regard. Values had been 
very firm. The main trouble has been to keep pace 
with demand and this had been impossible. Secretary 
McDowell stated that the company’s branch offices at all 
points had made strenuous kicks because they could not 
vet all the cypress they could sell, but that it had been 
a physical impossibility for the mills to produce it. He 
predicted a continuance of existing conditions for 1902. 


The Ruddock Cypress Company, Limited. 


At the offices of the Ruddock Cypress Company, Lim- 
ited, and the New Orleans Cypress Company, Limited, 
C. H. Ruddock, president, and ‘l’. H. McCarthy, secretary 
and treasurer, the same conditions were reported, These 
two companies are large and representative red cypress 
manufacturers and are pioneers in producing this wood. 
The mills of the former are at Ruddock, La., on the 
Illinois Central railroad, with splendid shipping facili- 
ties, and of the latter at Carrollton avenue and New 
jusin in the heart of New Orleans. Both plants are 
modern in mechanical features and both enjoy a high 
reputation for making good grades and shipping 
promptly. ‘Lhe branch oflices of the Ruddock Cypress 
Company, Limited, and the New Orleans Cypress Com- 
pany, Limited, are in the Hennen building, New Or- 
leans, the general offices being at the mills. At this 
time the company advised that the year’s sales and ship- 
inents promised to be record breaking, and if no unfore- 
seen event happened 1901 would be the banner year 
for red cypress. 

What the Mill Supply People Are Doing. 

The C. T. Patterson Company, Limited, one of New 
Orleans’ large mill supply houses, is rounding up the 
year’s business in scintillant style. This concern since 
embarking in the gulf field as a mill supply house has 
steadily increased its trade until now its business is 
among the largest in the Crescent City. It caters 
largely to the saw mills and its specialties include the 
Disston saws, the Chicago Belting Company’s and the 
Boston Belting Company’s belts, the A, Leschen & Sons 
Rope Company’s wire rope and cables, the Snow Steam 
Pump Company’s pumps, the logging tools of the A. 
Sanford Logging Tool Company, blowers of the Boston 
Blower Company and a general line of supplies. Than 
C. T. Patterson there is no better or more favorably 
known mill supply man in the south. 

Walter A. Zelnicker “in St. Louis,” the mill supply 
man who makes saw mill trade his specialty, has a 
branch office in New Orleans managed by Ed Elson. 
The offices are in the Godchaux building on Canal street, 
Mr. Elson traveling several states adjoining Louisiana 
in his hustle for trade for his hustling firm. Of late 
he has been devoting much of his attention to the stcel 
rail department of Mr. Zelnicker’s business. Last week 
he reported the purchase at New Orleans of another large 
lot of steel which would be offered for New Orleans de- 
livery at once. He also reported a splendid general 
demand for the Zelnicker specialties and a record break- 
ing year for the firm. 

Harvey “Saws” Avery, of Atkins saw fame, who makes 
New Orleans his headquarters, was giving thanks at 
the St. Charles hotel on Thanksgiving day and reported 
trade for the year as much better than in 1900. He 
was in his usual happy mood and regaled the south- 
western representative with yarns and business chat. 
It may not be generally known but it is a fact notwith- 
standing that “Harve” Avery once lost a fortune by 
not taking out a patent on an invention. It was he 
who first conceived the idea of the window shield now 
used in all Pullman cars for keeping out the cinders 
when the window is thrown up. In the old haleyon days 
when Avery used to sell saws in the ’60s he used to get 
a shingle and place it in the window. But he never 
patented the idea, and now a grasping monopoly is 
reaping the reward of his brain work and he has to 
pay sleeping car fare just like all other lumbermen or 
saw salesmen. 

J. H. Trump Is Buying Lumber. 

J. H. Trump,.of the Farrin-Korn Lumber Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, was down at Hattiesburg, Miss., last 
week buying yellow pine for his company. Mr. Trump 


is now with that concern and resides at Cincinnati. He 
was formerly president of the J. H. Trump Lumber 
Company, of St. Louis, hardwood operator. He is well 
known, however, among the yellow pine people, particu- 
larly the old timers, as he was one time secretary of the 
Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in its 
very earliest days. He reports the business of his com- 
pany as excellent for 1901, and predicts a large trade 
next year in nearly all lines of lumber. 
A Chat with I. C. Enochs. 

I. C. Enochs, of Enochs Bros., Jackson, Miss., large 
yellow pine manufacturers, with mills below that city 
on the Illinois Central railroad, advised last week that 
his various saw and planing mills were very busy sawing 
on orders. The year had been a splendid one, and both 
demand and prices had been entirely satisfactory from 
the mill man’s point of view. Enochs Bros. is one of 
the representative Mississippi yellow pine concerns, hay- 
mg been in the saw milling business for nearly thirty 
years, It has grown from a small beginning to a large 
firm well known throughout the north for excellence of 
grades and general good business methods. As president 
of the Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association for 
two years—1898-99—I. C. Enochs did much for the 
general betterment of the southern lumber trade. At 
present the Mississippi mills are suffering to a consid- 
crable extent for cars, so he advised, but he also thought 
they were in better shape in this regard than many of 
the other yellow pine plants in the south, owing largely 
to the excellent car equipment and service of the Illinois 
Central railroad. 

The Arklatex Lumber Company. 

On December 1 C. M. McWilliams, who has been for 
several years secretary and treasurer of the well known 
Southern Pine Lumber Company, of Texarkana, Ark., 
will embark in the yellow pine business for himself. 
The company will be known as the Arklatex Lumber 
Company, incorporated under the laws of Texas with 
authorized capital of $100,000. Its purpose will be to 
manufacture, buy and sell lumber and do a general 
lumber business, with domicile at Texarkana. The 
offices will be in the remodeled Offenhauser building in 
that city and will be large and commodious rooms con 
veniently situated on the second floor. C. M. MeWill 
iams is president and general manager of the Arklatex 
Lumber Company and J. ‘I’, Owsley secretary and treas- 
urer. ‘The company has options on the cuts of several 
well known yellow pine mills in Arkansas, Louisiana 
and Texas, after which three states the name “Ark., La., 
Tex.” was taken, 

Mr. MeWilliams is one of the aggressive young lum- 
bermen of Texarkana and is probably as well known 
in ‘Texas and the southwestern territory as any man 
in the business. He is a product of the Lone Star 
state and received his early lumber. training in a good 
school—the offices of William Cameron & Co., of Waco, 
Tex. Since then he has been with the Southern Pine 
Lumber Company, as stated, where he made a fine 
record both as salesman and office manager. J. 'l. Ows- 
ley, his associate, is also vice president of the ‘Texas 
Produce Company and junior member of the firm of 
I’, W. Offenhauser & Co., both large and influential 
‘Texarkana concerns, Mr. Owsley will take no active 
part in the business of the Arklatex Lumber Company, 
howev2r, but will be its sceretary and treasurer, Mr. 
MeWildams attending t-. beth the buying and selling of 
the lumber, assisted by his cflice force. 
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THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dee. 4.—According to the opinion of 
a large number of the local lumbermen further improve- 
ment in the situation is largely dependent upon the 
weather. Thus far this fall nearly the whole country 
has been unusually blessed in this respect and a very 
large amount of building has been started which will 
be pushed during the whole of the winter. At the 
present, time foundations are being put in before freez- 
ing weather and this seems to assure a greater than 
normal amount of winter building. The volume of the 
business, as has been stated, is dependent upon how 
much work is started and a great deal is being started. 
in factory lumbers the present trading is of greater 
volume than was expected in view of the poor show- 
ing made thus far this year, and inquiry bears out 
the statements made by those in touch with this branch 
of the business that stocks at factories are much lower 
than they were earlier in the season. All of this is 
the ground for the prevailing local faith in next spring, 
and those who cater to factory trade are preparing 
for a brisk business by improving their stocks as much 
as the present car shortage will allow. They also ex- 
pect the spring business to set in rather early as the 
number of factories already on a hand-to-mouth basis 
is apparently greater than is normal and these are 
evidently delaying placing their orders in order to 
work them in as next year’s business. 

In receipts and shipments the past week was a record 
breaker for this year in that the movement of stock 
into and out of this market was lighter than for any 
other week during the year. In view of the fact that 
the volume of business has been increasing during 
the past several weeks the car shortage alone 18 
responsible for the poor showing and it is a poor show- 
ing indeed, receipts being 23,937,000 feet, while ship- 
ments were 12,888,000 feet. The southern country 
reports the car situation worse than it has ever been. 
It is not altogether a shortage of cars, either, for an 
Iron Mountain official stated yesterday that his road 
had then something over 1,700 cars of northbound 
freight between Poplar Bluffs and St. Louis. Another 
proof of the lack of motive power is that local hard- 
wood people have had cars in transit over three weeks 
and tracers fail to bring them in. The yellow pine 
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people are up against the same proposition and none 
of their deliveries is anything like as rapid as it 
sould be. ‘The situation is worse west than east of 
the river but even Mississippi, Georgia and Alabama 
mills are complaining. 

The report of the local building commissioner for 
November is something of a disappointment to those 
who were expecting big things but the showing is still 
greatly in excess of last year, the value being $759,241, 
against $560,278 during November of last year. The 
cause for the disappointment is that much of the pro- 
jected work assured for winter construction has not 
yet been let but will be figured into the December per- 
mits, which should be the largest of any month of the 
year. The general building situation has lost none of 
its attractiveness during the past few weeks and St. 
Louis promises to do great things in the near future. 
Retail dealers say that the amount of figuring they 
are doing is surprising for the season and they are 
satisfied with the outlook for both winter and spring 
business. 

There has been considerable inquiry of the yellow 
pine mills of late for opinions as to the present situ- 
ation and the outlook and the following are a few 
actual quotations from the replies received: ‘‘No com- 
plaint except too many orders and too few cars”; “Turn- 
ing down desirable orders every day because of car 
shortage”; “We see no reason for selling at November 1 
list. ‘Chink same should have been made higher”; ‘The 
general conditions are good. We are already receiving 
inquiries for our next season’s cut at fair prices.” These 
tell the situation about as well as it can be told. Busi- 
excellent in both the east and the west and 
the condition of retail yard stocks is sufficient ground 
for the abiding faith in the future every yellow pine 
wholesaler now has. The timber business is also in 
excellent shape and there is no end to the call for car 
and other special bill stock used by the railroads. In 
fact, the situation is all that could be desired and it 
has probably never been in better shape at this season. 

The hardwood people report sales somewhat larger 
during the past week than they expected and that they 
think a gradual improvement is beginning to make itself 
manifest which will bode nothing but good for next 
spring. Local planing mills are easier buyers than 
they have been for several months and purchases made 
at this season invariably mean that stocks are more 
than usually depleted. Wholesale yards are easy buyers 
and are absorbing all the lumber that the prevailing 
car shortage and low river allow to arrive on this mar- 
ket. Their stocks are poorly assorted and none of 
them are in good shape to enter upon the new year. 

W. T. Ferguson, of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Com- 
pany, is in Cincinnati on a short business trip. At 
the offices of this company it was reported that busi- 
ness is excellent at this time and that a brisk winter 
business is expected. 

H. H. Foster, of Merrill, Wis., and C. C. Yawkey, 
of Hazlehurst, Wis., were in the city today en route 
to Arkansas on business connected with the location 
of a mill, probably at Malvern, by the purchasers ot 
the Hayward tract. 

George R. Hogg, of the Hogg-Perkins Lumber Com- 
pany, is in Arkansas this week looking over the yellow 
pine situation. 

C. W. Willett, of Missoula, Wis., W. W. Wheeler, 
of Des Moines, Iowa, and E. 8S. Hanna, of Aurora, IIl., 
were among recent visitors to the city. 

George I. W. Luehrmann, of the Charles F. Luehr- 
mann Hardwood Lumber Company, reports that despite 
the statement made by many that the hardwood situa- 
tion is far from bright his company broke its record 
during November by selling more lumber than ever 
before. This company has been doing a heavy and 
growing business all of this year and has had occasion 
several times to hang up its flag, as is the custom 
when a record is broken. 
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THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 3.—Dealers of this territory 
are beginning to figure on a light demand from this time 
on, although in many localities and especially in the 
southern portion of this section there will be a lot of 
lumber moved from the yards before the season shall 
finally close. Through the most of the territory within 
100 or 150 miles of Kansas City there has been very 
little rain for three months or more, and in many sec- 
tions there is complaint that water for stock is very 
scarce. The fall drouth, however, has not been as serious 
as was that of the summer, and it has hurt the lumber 
business but little. The fall trade of the southwest 
has been away above expectations. Business has been 
fairly active all over the southwest as well as in 
Nebraska and Iowa throughout the fall season, and the 
consumption of lumber since September 1 has surprised 
the manufacturers and wholesalers. 

November demand with the Kansas City wholesalers 
went beyond their expectations and in some cases they 
had more business last month than during any previous 
month this year. Much trade was turned away because 
of the inability of the mills to get out and ship the 
stock as quickly as wanted, and had cars been plentiful 
many mills would have made exceptionally heavy ship- 
ments last month. The order books show that the 
mills have as much business on hand as at this time 
last month, with few exceptions, and as a rule they 
will be very busy on orders until Chirstmas at least. 
The demand from this section is at this time prac- 
tically confined to rush orders and business is hardly as 
brisk as it was a week ago, showing that dealers are 
figuring that their trade is drawing to a close for 
this year. There is some inquiry for prices on large 
hlocks of stock for next year’s delivery, but this inquiry 


is coming from Nebraska, Iowa and other states further 
north and few dealers in this territory are in the mar- 
ket for any lumber for 1902 delivery, although from 
present appearances many will be getting in stock in 
January which they ordered for delivery in November 
or December. There are few orders being canceled, 
which is a good indication of the firmness of the mar- 
ket. 

D. G. Saunders left here Sunday night for a short 
business trip to Chicago and will return some time this 
week. 

George K. Smith, secretary of the Southern Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, was in the city last week. 
He reports the yellow pine trade in a very satisfactory 
condition and thinks that prices will be well maintained 
through the winter. Stocks are very low and badly 
broken and the mills as a rule have more unfilled orders 
on their books than ever before this late in the year. 





CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


New OrLEANS, La., Dec. 2.—F. A. Keep, vice presi- 
dent of the Louisiana Cypress Company, returned Sat- 
urday from an extended continental trip. He was 
accompanied by Mrs. Keep and together they visited all 
the principal cities and watering places in the United 
Kingdom and on the continent. Mr. Keep returns in 
the best of health and will remain in New Orleans for 
the winter. He spent several weeks in New York en 
route home. 

T. H. McCarthy, secretary and general manager of 
the Ruddock Cypress Company, Ruddock, La., and of 
the New Orleans Cypress Company, of this city, is 
another lumberman who is just home after a trip to the 
other side, accompanied by his better half. Mr. Me- 
Carthy spent a few days in Chicago on his way back to 
the scene of his duties. He said today that he had en- 
joyed his travels immensely but that, after all, there 
was no place like home. One of the most enjoyable fea- 
tures of his outing, in fact, was his return. He found 
commercial and financial conditions in Europe not nearly 
as good as they are in the United States. It was 
pleasant to get | into the midst of prosperity again. 
Mr. McCarthy ex; sed himself as more than pleased 
with the cond (he cypress trade. He finds on 
his return that uc. demand is holding on with remark- 
able tenacity and that the large mills have nice stocks 
of well dried lumber in pile. 

W. W. Lambert and H. E. Allen, of Poplarville, Miss., 
are in New Orleans on a business trip. The purpose 
of their visit is to complete arrangements for the rebuild- 
ing of the plant of W. W. Lambert & Co., which was 
recently destroyed by fire. They intend to erect a cir- 
cular mill with a capacity of 80,000 feet a day as 
soon as the necessary machinery can be had. 

There will be a meeting of the board of directors of 
the Southern Cypress Lumber Selling Company, Limited, 
on Thursday. It is expected that the transactions of 
the meeting will be purely routine, as the business is in 
splendid shape and no changes in the price list are 
contemplated. A number of the larger mills are badly 
in need of repairs and will be glad of a falling off in 
orders that they may have the opportunity of shutting 
down for the purpose of making them. There is not a 
mill which has not run full time since the spring trade 
opened and repairs are absolutely imperative. 

George J. Gould, president of the Missouri Pacifie and 
Texas & Pacifie roads, was in the city yesterday. He 
states it as a positive fact that a west bank line will 
be built from New Orleans to St. Louis just as fast as 
possible. The Mississippi will be followed as closely as 
practicable. This means the opening up of great forests 
of practically virgin hardwood and no little shortleaf 
pine where operations have been precluded by the lack 
of transportation facilities. 

The court has decided against the Illinois Central in 
the mandamus proceedings to compel the levee board 
to allow it to extend the Stuyvesant docks. The effect 
is to block $1,000,000 worth of improvements at New 
Orleans terminals. Talk of removal of the freight ter- 
minals of the Illinois Cenral is revived in consequence 
of this ruling. 

On the authority of B. W. Smith, lumber agent of the 
road, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railway is to 
establish a lumber purchasing agency in New Orleans, 
or some nearby point, and an iron purchasing agency 
in Birmingham. Mr. Smith while in New Orleans, 
spoke of the matter as follows: 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul annually purchases 
about 70,000,000 feet of lumber, and the larger portion of it 
is bought south of the Ohio river. It is to the interest of 
the company to have a representative at the base of supply, 
which is in this territory, and it will shortly locate a man 
either in New Orleans or in some of the lumber towns nearby 
to devote his time exclusively to buying the lumber we 
ne ihe company also expects at an early date to locate a man 


in Birmingham or in the Birmingham district, to act as 
purchasing agent for the pig iron that the company uses. 


Since his arrival in the south Mr. Smith has been busy 
investigating the question of the car supply. He finds 
conditions even worse than they have been painted, and 
a possible location for the prospettive purchasing 
agent was negatived by the inability of the railroads on 
which the town is located to make any promises at all 
regarding cars. 

Along this line it may be stated that a big lumber 
manufacturer located not 100 miles from New Orleans 
sent in an order the other day for fifty cars. He was 
notified by the company that he could have two. This 
may be a rather extreme case, but it shows the situa- 
tion plainly. 


LOUISIANA TIMBER LAND TAXATION. 


New ORLEANS, LA., Dec. 3.—John Puleston, assessor 
of Tangipahoa parish, is in the city on a mission which 


clearly demonstrates the extremely inequitable basis on 
which the tax values of timbered lands in this state are 
reached. He came to make answer to a bill of com- 
plaint which was filed against in the effort to secure a 
reduction in the assessments returned by him on 27,157 
acres of cypress land in his parish. The title of the 
case is Charles H. Hackley et al. vs. John Puleston et al. 
Charles H. Hackley is a resident of Muskegon, Mich., 
and, with Thomas Hume, of the same place, and W. 'T. 
Joyce, of Chicago, owns the land in question. The tract 
of timber in which the Tangipahoa cypress is included 
also includes 6,000 acres in Livingston parish. Prior 
to the purchase of the Tangipahca lands by Messrs. 
Hackley, Hume and Joyce the assessment upon it had 
been $1.50 an acre. It was sold to them by the Southern 
Cypress Company, of which James D. Lacey, of Chicago, 
is president, at an average price of $12.50 an acre, 
according to the statements of Mr. Puleston. 

When the time came to make this year’s assessment 
Mr. Puleston, basing his estimate on the recorded price 
of the land, valued it at $7.50 an acre, which was far 
out of proportion when the other tax values of the 
parish are considered. A kick was promptly registered 
against the unequal assessment, and it was reduced to 
$6 an acre. Prior to the purchase of the lands by the 
Southern Cypress Company the assessment had been 
$1 an acre. The cypress lands owned by the gentlemen 
who are complaining of the assessments in Tangipahoa 
are, if anything, not quite so valuable as the lands im- 
mediately adjoining, in Livingston parish. Still the 
Livingston parish assessor had valued the 6,000 acres 
under his jurisdiction at $2.50 an acre. 

The disposition of parish assessors to give the hot 
end of the deal to foreign land owners and the inequality 
of the assessments in Louisiana were never better illus- 
trated than by the way the Tangipahoa officials have 
piled it on to the Hackley lands, through their successive 
changes of hands, and the difference of $3.50 an acre in 


the taxable value of the same tract of timber as it 
exists in the minds of the assessors of Tangipahoa 


and Livingston parishes. 





SOUTHEAST COAST TRADE. 

BRUNSWICK, GA., Dec. 3.—November has been a phe- 
nomenal month in the lumber business of this port. 
Foreign shipments were much larger than those of No- 
vember, 1900, and coastwise shipments were also heavy. 
The forward movement is very pronounced. The for- 
eign call is somewhat stronger and bids fair to be heavy 
the latter part of December and until April, judging by 
charter inquiries and order prospectus. There seems 
to have been a feeling in foreign quarters that congress 
would amend the lumber traffic list and that this would 
press down the market of American lumber. This feel- 
ing has greatly disappeared recently and orders that 
have been held back are being placed for early delivery. 
Prominent foreign exporters are sanguine of a heavy 
winter business. 

Coastwise freights appear steady and satisfactory, be- 
ing firm on a 15-cent basis from Brunswick to New York. 
Charters are being easily secured. Cypress shipments 
continue to move and demand is strong. The cross tie 
trade is increasing. Prices in all classes of stocks are 
steady. Reports from interior mills show that orders 
from eastern and western markets are still heavy. 

Among the many vessels loading here now is the 
Frances C. Tunnel, a. new four-mast schooner. She is 
right from the ways of Millbridge, Me., and is of 1,239 
tons register. She is in command of Capt. Henry F. 
Tunnel and is loading 23,000 cross ties for Brown & 
Co. While here Captain Tunnel was presented with a 
loving cup by the shippers and he tendered them a 
banquet on board, The occasion will be long remem- 
bered as one of the pleasant events in Brunswick’s mar- 
itime circle. 

The Red Cypress Lumber Company here has pur- 
chased 10,000 acres of cypress timber lands in Dough- 
erty county, about 130 miles from Brunswick, for 
$50,000. 

The Taylor-Cook cypress mill will begin to operate this 
week, after being shut down for the summer while a 
read was being built to the company’s newly acquired 
and extensive timber lands. 

The Blades Lumber Company, about twenty miles 
from here, is re-equipping its mill and will begin to cut 
the output of new lands this month. 

The Empire Lumber & Investment Company has begun 
to cut timber from its lands recently purchased on the 
Brunswick & Birmingham railroad about twenty-five 
miles from Brunswick. 

Some recent coastwise charters were: 

Schooner Cassie I. Bronson, ties. 15 cents to New York. 

Schooner John K. Souther, New York, with cross ties, 1514 
cents ; switch and bridge ties, 16% cents. 

Schooner Tofa, New York, lumber, private terms. 





GEORGIA COAST NOTES. 

SAVANNAH, Ga., Dec. 2.—Not in weeks have the mills 
in the south Atlantie section been busier than they 
are at present. This is due to the near approach of 
the holidays and the fact that all plants will be closed 
down from a week to ten days during then. As 
there is no telling just how much time may be lost 
then manufacturers are endeavoring to catch as nearly 
up as possible with orders in hand and thereby pre- 
vent an unwieldy accumulation after the holidays. 

From every standpoint lumbermen have reason for 
satisfaction, as the demand continues to be more than 
can be easily supplied, and at steadily advancing prices. 
Minimum easy size yard stock is $14.50 to $15, car 
sills $15 to $15.50 and ship stock $23. Sawn ties 
are $11.50 a thousand feet and hewn 40 cents each. 
Freights to the north are very steady by both steam 
and sailing vessels. 
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The loading of the steamship Northtown, of the 
Northwest Steamship Company’s fleet, was the traffic 
feature of the week here. Owing to the fact this was 
the first trip of that vessel and the further fact that 
the stevedores at Fernandina got the first whack at 
the steamer, she was delayed considerably here. It 
took exactly a week to complete the cargo after she 
had loaded 600,000 feet at Fernandina. 

From the country few complaints come about labor, 
and the probability is that this question is solved for 
the time being—anyway until after Christmas. Labor- 
ers feel the need of a little ready cash and will stick 
to their knitting between now and then in the hope 
of getting it. It is time for the river steamboats bound 
for the logging region to load up with brown jugs 
for the holidays, and the fellow who fails to get his 
order with the cash down to Savannah in time may 
not be among the fortunate when noses are counted. 
With this incentive before him it is not strange that 
mill men report little trouble in keeping hands at their 
places. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 
Mosite, ALA., Dec. 2.—The sawn timber market is 
the intersting feature of the pitch pine trade. Shippers 
seem to be in a quandary until one of their number 


launches out boldly and buys up a_ lot of 
timber and others follow, only to find that it 
has ascended another cent. ‘This is what hap- 
pened last week, when W. K. Syson & Co, 


bought 7,000 pieces of 30 cubic feet average from C. W. 
Zimmerman & Co., Jackson, Ala., but for obvious reasons 
the price has not been made public. This sale clears 
up the Mobile market once more, and with the present 
low rivers we may expect a continued scarcity of sawn 
timber at Mobile. Shippers who were convinced that 
each advance must be the last long since found that 
they were mistaken. “It cannot go any higher,” was 
the cry each time, and now instead of 11-cent timber 
predicted at one time for January it looks as though 
17 cents would be nearer the mark. 

All of the mills are running full time except where 
the supply of logs prevents, and this is a frequent occur- 
rence just now. 

At Moss Point, Miss., the mills are enjoying an un- 
usual period of prosperity. With a bountiful supply of 
logs and a market ready for every foot of lumber the 
mill man is happy. 

The interior market is still keeping the export mills 
free of any large stocks and this trade is also responsi- 
ble to a large extent for the healthy condition of the 
sawn timber market. Kiln dried saps have been forced 
up 50 cents to $1.50, owing to the urgent demand from 
the interior. 

The total exports from the gulf for the past week 
have been 6,257,605 feet of pitch pine lumber, 337,000 
feet of cypress lumber, 8,535,336 feet of sawn timber, 
58,357 cubie feet of hewn, 10,000 pickets and 745,812 
feet of cross ties. 

The J. A. Favre Lumber Company, Pearlington, Miss., 
has built a modern mill and it is running full capacity. 

The Mississippi Yellow Pine Lumber Company, Denny, 
Miss., was sold last week to G. M. Kennedy and others, 
formerly of the Eastabuchie Lumber Company, Kast- 
abuchie, Miss. The new concern will build a modern 
mill with dry kilns and planers. 

E. Rose, Merrill, Miss., will build a new saw mill on 
the site of the old plant. 

Hugh Leonard, a prominent hardwood exporter, died 
on November 27 at Demopolis, Ala. 

John Greenwood died at Mobile last week. Mr. Green- 
wood was one of the oldest lumber inspectors of the 
gulf and a brother of W. H. H. Greenwood, a well 
known exporter of this city. 

W. W. Smith, manager of the Wagar Lumber Com 
pany, Wagar, Ala., and formerly manager of the Peters 
Lumber Company, Alco, Ala., is in Mobile for a few days. 

J. R. Nevers & Co., Saucier, Miss., have started up 
after a shut down of ninety days caused by legal com- 
plications. Among the new names noticed in the re- 
organization is that of the C. W. Robinson Lumber Com- 
pany, Meridian, Miss. 

A meeting of sawn timber manufacturers will be held 
at Pensacola on Wednesday, December 4, for the purpose 
of effecting a permanent organization, with the inten- 
tion of curtailing the output and prorating the required 
amount, ’ 
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SOUTHEASTERN TEXAS TRADE. 

BEAUMONT, Tex., Dec. 2.—The shortage in cars at 
milling points in Texas and Louisiana has for the past 
three weeks greatly retarded shipments. This exists 
mostly at local points, although felt to some extent at 
junctions. It has gotten much worse during the past 
week. Cypress manufacturers in Louisiana are getting 
no ears at all. Shingles are hard to secure on this 
account, as shipment cannot even be approximated. 

©. E. Walden, sales manager of the Sabine Tram Com- 
pany, of this city, said today in response to a query as 
to the condition of trade: 

It is improving considerably over the last half of October. 
I am today sending back several open orders that came in 
on the basis of $14.50 which I cannot handle at the price. 
Our mail orders for the past two weeks have picked up 
immensely and we find trade to be a good deal brisker than 
last month, Cars are scarce with us, but we are shipping 
very well considering the number of cars we get. 

This about expresses the situation with reference to 
Texas trade; Mr. Walden’s remarks are indorsed by all 
the lumbermen. That some $14.50 business was sent 
back on account of being too low in price is a good in- 
dication and points to the fact that prices are stiffening 
up. There is also a good demand for lumber from towns 
in southern Louisiana. The crops are being gathered 
there, and as they are bountiful and are bringing good 


prices the lumber trade has been considerably stimu- 
lated thereby. 

Western markets, with the exception of Oklahoma ter- 
ritory, are not responsive to the ‘lexas prices and little 
business has been transacted of late. In Oklahoma the 
long autumn has contributed to making the lumber mar- 
ket active for longer than was anticipated. There is 
good business procurable on the basis of Texas prices 
in that section, and a good share of it is coming to east 
Texas, 

The timber market has been enlivened with an inquiry 
for 300,000 heart ties for a Mexican road, and if this 
shall be secured in this section the price of heart ties 
will jump about $1 on the strength of it. The timber 
business continues good and prices firm. In Mexican 
customers the mills find a very good demand, and if 
more coastwise tonnage were available there would be 
even more business than there is in this line. The Chi- 
cago railroad trade continues to be quite brisk, several 
orders having been placed recently in this section. 





—~ 


A MISSISSIPPI TRANSFER OF INTERESTS. 

KastTaBuciig, Miss., Dec. 2.—The Eureka Lumber 
Company of this place, has recently purchased the plant 
of the Kastabuchie Lumber Company, the saw mill of 
which was burned shortly before the sale was made. 
The transaction also covers about 12,000 acres of yel- 
low pine timber, which, added to the extensive holdings 
of the Kureka Lumber Company, has justified it in 
building an up to date band mill at this point, in addi- 
tion to the one at Lux, on the line of the Gulf & Ship 
Island railroad. The annual production of the two 
mills will be about 30,000,000 feet. The circular mill 
at Lux will be devoted principally to getting out tim- 
bers and rough stock, and the mill at this point will 
make a specialty of edge grain flooring and all classes 
of high grade lumber. ‘The officers of the company are 
A. W. Stevens, of the A. W. Stevens Lumber Company, 
Chatawa, Miss., president; B. McClanahan, of the Kasta- 
buchie Lumber Company, first vice president; B. L. 
Van Cleave, of the Van Cleave Lumber Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., second vice president; J. H. Stevens, jr., 
secretary and manager, and John Hough, treasurer. 





RECIPROCATING TENNESSEE ENTERPRISES. 
KNOXVILLE, TENN., Nov. 29, 1901.—The Little River 
Lumber Company and Little River Railroad Company 
are two of the most important ventures in the develop- 
ment of the timber resources of east Tennessee that 
have been inaugurated for some time. According to the 
plans which have been formulated by the two companies, 
a contract is to be let for the building of a railroad 
which will open up the headwaters of the Little Tennes- 
see river and connect Knoxville with the Murphy branch 
of the Southern railway at Bushnell, N. C. The lum- 
ber company owns about 80,000 acres of timber lands 
on the watershed of Little River, containing poplar, 
cherry, ash, in addition to large tracts of hemlock and 
other woods. It is the intention,of the company to erect 
a double band mill and planing mill in the vicinity of 
Tuckleechee Cove. The officers are: W. M. McCormick, 
president; Washington Righter, secretary; A. W. Lee, 
treasurer, and W. B. Townsend, general manager. 





WESTERN FLORIDA EXPORT NOTES. 

PENSACOLA, FLA., Dee. 2.—Arrivals of last week were 
eight steamships of 8,461 tons register and twelve sail- 
ing vessels of 8,927 tons register. Eleven steamships 
and five sailing vessels cleared and the wood cargoes 
were as follows: 

England, 625,000 feet of lumber, 2,632,000 feet of timber, 
3,000 pieces of oak staves and 65,000 feet of poplar lumber. 

Genoa, Italy, 745,000 feet of lumber. 

Nassau, N. P., 86,000 feet of lumber. 

Relgium, 42,000 feet of cottonwood lumber. 

Scotland, 853,000 feet of lumber. 

Ervington, N. Y., 337,000 feet of pine and cypress lumber. 

Argentina, 837,000 feet of lumber. 

Cuba, 19,927 pieces of cross ties. 

France, 64,000 feet of lumber, 250,000 feet of timber and 
8,605 cubie feet of hewn timber. 

New York, N. Y., 126,123 feet of pitch pine lumber, 57,184 
feet of cypress lumber and 54,552 pieces of cross ties. 

Stocks of sawn timber remain small at Ferry Pass 
but rains are now reported from several localities of the 
interior and good rivers are expected soon. Some small 
lots of timber have arrived but not enough to keep 
pace with shipments. Few cargoes of sawn timber are 
expected to go forward until late in January and the 
scarcity may extend well into February. 

J. J. McCaskill, of Freeport, G. Parodi, of Bay Point, 
R. H. Bushnell, of Bagdad, C. L. Wiggins, of Pine 
Barren, F. C. Chaffin, of Milton, and Albert Jernigan, 
of Whitfield, are of the prominent mill men who have 
visited the city during last week. 





A KENTUCKY TIMBER LAND DEAL. 
HOPKINSVILLE, Ky., Dec. 4.—One of the largest deeds 
ever recorded in this section of the state was that filed 
with the county clerk at Cadiz, in Triggs county. It re- 
cites the transfer from Messrs. Simmons, Harrison and 
others to the Hillman Land & Iron Company of many 
thousands of acres of timber and mining lands situated 
in Hopkins, Lyons, Livingston and Triggs counties. All 
of the various tracts of land recently purchased by the 
Hillman company are included in the transfer. The 
consideration was placed at $950,000. 
PAP LILI IIIA 
Frank H. Lathrop, of Birmingham, Ala., has purchased 
W. G. Fellows’ interest in the Lathrop Lumber Com- 
pany and becomes the sole owner. Mr. Lathrop will 
continue the business under the same firm style—the 
Lathrop Lumber Company. He has a large number of 
friends all over the state who wish him success in his 
new venture. 


— 


TUBULAR STEEL WHIFFLETREES. 

The accompanying illustration is that of the factory 
of the Pittsburg Tubular Steel Whiffletree Company, of 
Pittsburg, Pa. This plant is the only one that manu- 
factures exclusively the tubular steel whiffletrees which 
have met with such a remarkable demand from lumber- 
men and others having occasion to use a whiffletree 
where great strength and reliability are so essential, as 
is the case in the lumber industry. The whiffletree, which 
is specially designed for the lumber trade, is entirely 
new in construction, the body being made of flexible 
steel tubes. These tubes are not round but are tapered 
and flattened. In the process of rolling the tubes the 
metal 1s worked to the center, where the greatest strength 
is needed, and the flattening process develops the maxi- 
mum strength of the tubes, which the manufacturers 
guarantee will not break nor bend. Another essential 
point of superiority over the wooden whiffletree is the 
character of the trimmings, which are not of malleable 
iron as generally used on the former but are drop 
forged, and so applied that the ordinary blacksmith can 
replace them where necessary. This is a point that is 
worthy of consideration by loggers and lumbermen gen- 
erally. 

In the whiffletree particularly adapted for the lumber 
trade the swivel grab hook device, attached to the 
evener, will permit a heavy log to roll without jarring 
or in any way interfering with the movements of the 
team, which is a decided advantage. As an instance of 
the character of business done by the company and of 
the merit of the article it might be stated that in De- 





cember, 1900, the United States government purchased 
300 sets of its double trees and 300 neck yokes to be 
used on its road making machinery shipped at that time 
to the Philippine islands. So confident are the manu- 
facturers of the durability of these whiffletrees that a 
sample set will be shipped to any responsible party, 
with the understanding that they are to be paid for, if 
satisfactory, after a fair trial of sixty days in actual 
service. 

As will be noted in the advertisement of the company 
on the last page of the LUMBERMAN, and which appears 


‘every other week, it also manufactures eveners and neck 


yokes. Further particulars may be had by addressing 
the company at Pittsburg, Pa. 


BBB LBD IDI ID I I IO 
“WHERE RAILS AND WATER MEET.” 

The white pine north purchases mining, mill, rail- 
road, hardware and, particularly, lumbermen’s supplies 
in an aggregate that forms a great percentage of the 
commercial transactions of that territory, and the 
handlers of those and allied commodities have reached out 
for and made tributary to their trade the country from 
the great lakes to the Pacific ocean, from Colorado and 
Kansas to the Northwest Territories. The importance 
of this trade is brought forcibly to mind by the recent 
completion of the huge warehouse and offices of one of 
the largest factors in this line in the country—the 
Marshall-Wells Hardware Company, of Duluth, Minn.— 
which has signalized the completion of its great facili- 
ties by the issuance of a pamphlet entitled “Where Rails 
and Water Meet,” typographically and pictorially one 
of the handsomest productions of that kind that has 
been seen. Speaking of the development of population, 
resources and prosperity of the great west and north- 
west, the pamphlet says: 


Hand in hand with the progress and development of this 
great region has been the growth and expansion of our busi- 
ness, until today we occupy a position second to none in the 
wholesale trade of this great and growing section. 

This growth has rendered necessary larger quarters and 
increased facilities. We have therefore built a new home, 
commensurate with our present requirements and growing 
needs, and we can say without fear of successful contradic- 
tion that it is the most commodious, well arranged, perfectly 
equipped and advantageously located wholesale house in the 
United States. 


The building referred to, one that would be a notable 
and desirable feature of the commercial life of the larg- 
est of cities, has a frontage of 200 feet and a depth of 
220 feet, seven stories and basement, with iron and 
pipe warehouses adjoining, 100x220 feet, with a total 
floor area of nine acres, occupied exclusively by the 
Marshall-Wells Hardware Company. ‘The building 1s 
of modern construction throughout and_ thoroughly 
adapted to the needs of the business, is perfectly 
equipped for fire protection, has a double track railway 
passing through its center and in its rear is a concrete 
wharf 19 feet wide, 300 feet long. The company’s facili- 
ties for receiving, handling and shipping are unsur- 
passed by any like establishment in the country and 
enable it to eliminate or reduce to a minimum the item 
of cartage charges. Everything known to the trade in 
the lines indicated above and in logically allied lines 
is handled. 

The superb pictorial work of the pamphlet is led by 
a reproduction of the Marshall-Wells Hardware Com- 
pany’s well known “Zenith” trade mark and includes 
thirty views in and about the great establishment, with 
a view of Duluth and its harbor, the most conspicuous 
feature of which is the warehouse and offices of the 
Marshall-Wells Hardware Company. 
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THE HARDWOOD LUMBER INDUSTRY. 





A Convention in the Northwest—Consumers Barred from Membership--Two Views of Mem- 
phis Conditions—Tennessee Development Notably Active—Wisconsin Manu- 
facture [ay be Curtailed—The Outlook in Ohio. 





NORTHWESTERN DEALERS IN CONVENTION. 

Sr. Paut, Minn., Dec. 3.—The thirteenth annual 
meeting of the Northwestern Hardwood Lumbermen’s 
Association was held today in the parlors of the Wind- 
sor hotel, in this city. It was fairly well attended, but 
as the usual banquet was dispensed with there was not 
as large an attendance from outside the Twin Cities. 

Today’s meeting marks an epoch in the history of 
the association. Heretofore the association has been 
unique in that three classes—manufacturers, wholesal- 
ers and consumers—were admitted to membership. In 
the twelve years of its existence the association has 
brought about the adoption and general use of hard- 
wood grading rules in its territory, and in this the con- 
sumers’ aid has been of great benefit. But today the 
consumers were divorced. Hereafter the wholesalers 
and manufacturers will control the association; in fact 
the consumers will no longer be admitted to member- 
ship, the constitution and by-laws being changed to 
that effect. It was the opinion that the time was now 
at hand when the hardwood men of this section should 
have an organization of their own: in fact that such 
an organization is absolutely necessary in self protec- 
tion against competition from southern hardwoods, 
and also from competition in the north. 

Hereafter an effort will be made by the association 
to regulate prices, at least in so far as making them 
uniform. 

Owing to the absence of President M. H. Coolidge, 
who was unavoidably unable to attend, Secretary J. F. 
Hayden called the meeting to order at 3 p. m. and 
suggested that a temporary chairman be selected. W. C. 
Bailey, for many years president of the association, 
was chosen chairman pro tem, and the secretary read 
the minutes of the last annual meeting. 

The report of the treasurer, C. F. Osborne, showed a 
balance of $18.20 on hand, after paying all expenses 
of the banquet at the last annual meting and the cur 
rent expenses of the year. 


Arbitration. 


The report of the board of arbitration was made by 
D. F. Clark, the chairman. It was as follows: 


Northwestern Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association—Gen- 
tlemen: I hereby submit my report for the year ending 
December 8, 1901. This report includes all the lumber 
inspected by your inspectors and consists of twelve carloads, 
six carloads in St. Paul and six carloads in Minneapolis. 
The following inspectors inspected the following number of 
ears : 


Grant Osborne, at Minneapolis............. 1 car 
Hichard Gemart. at Bt. Paal... 6 occ cacvevece 1 car 
August Palmquist, at St. Paul............. 5 cars 
Olar Opprund, at Minneapolis.............. 3 cars 
D. Porter, at Minneapolié.........0ccccecvess 2 cars 


This lumber inspected was all lumber in dispute and the 
settlement was made on the basis of the inspection made by 
these inspectors. Each one of the inspectors has received 
his fees, except in one case, where I expect to see the money 
in a day or two, and this amount will be paid to him. We 
have been very short of inspectors and it has been almost 
impossible to be able to secure the services of an inspector 
when wanted, and something should be done whereby it 


- would be easier to secure the services of competent inspect- 


ors. This I will leave to your suggestion. 
D. F. CuarK, Chairman of Inspection Committee. 
Minimum Weights and National Inspection. 

C. F. Osborne reported for the railroad committee 
that it had met with railroad officials regarding claims 
for demurrage but had accomplished nothing in that 
direction. Regarding the minimum weight of 30,000 
pounds for 34-foot cars, where there was not box 
space to allow of that much lumber loaded, the freight 
officials agreed to consider claims for refunds above 
24,000 pounds and refunds had been made. No reduce- 
tions would be allowed on switching charges or demur- 
rage charges. 

The question of adopting the National association 
method of inspecting lumber, which at the last annual 
meeting was laid on the table for a year, came up for 
discussion. Mr. Clark said that the present system 
of the Northwestern association was not satisfactory. 
The local inspector working under the board of arbitra- 
tion could not afford to leave his work for the small 
fees allowed. 

C. V. Kimball, of Chicago, at the request of the 
chairman, explained the National association inspection 
system. The matter was discussed briefly, but no action 
taken. 

Membership. d 

The members of the committee appointed to solicit 
new membership reported that they had met with poor 
success—that as no banquet had been scheduled for this 
year they had found it hard to interest prospective 
members. ; 

Chairman Bailey announced that there was talk of 
changing the constitution of the association so as to 
bar consumers from membership. In fact there had 
been some intention of forming a new association at 
first, but on the advice of some of the older members 
who thought that two associations could not exist it 
was decided to bring the matter up at this meeting and 
either change the constitution or, if that could not be 
done, form a new association composed only of manu- 
facturers and wholesalers. 

The chairman called on Mr. Strickland to state the 
matter, which he did, saying that the old association, 
composed of manufacturers, wholesalers and consumers, 
had served its purpose in getting inspection -rules in 
use etc. and that now it was time the hardwood 


manufacturers and wholesalers of the northwest had an 
organization of their own, as the pine men have. 

To bring the matter before the meeting A. H. Barnard 
presented the following changes in the association’s con- 
stitution and articles of incorporation: 

Change article II of articles. of incorporation to read: 

Any corporation, firm or person who is a manufacturer or 
dealer in hardwood lumber may become a member of this 
association upon making application to the secretary, receiv- 
ing a two-thirds vote of the membership committee and upon 
wee of such annual dues as may be prescribed in the 

Add to by-laws, article XII: 

A membership committee of three, who shall pass upon all 
applications for membership into the association, shall be 
elected at each annual meeting. 

Speaking for the resolution, A. E. Peterson said he 
believed it was time the manufacturers and wholesal- 
ers had an organization that could take up prices and 
other matters in which consumers are not interested. 
He believed the association had some time ago reached 
the point where, with the consumer in, it could aecom- 
plish and was and is accomplishing nothing at its meet- 
ings. 

As a consumer, H. KE. Osgood was called on. He 
said he did not believe any association could regulate 
prices these days. It was supply and demand that reg- 
ulated prices. He believed it would result in the asso- 
ciation going to pieces if any change was made. ‘The 
consumers might regulate weights but he believed they 
never could get to heaven without weights. 

Mr. Peterson said the idea was not to boost prices 
but to keep them uniform. 

“We have no way of knowing what our competitors 
are getting for lumber and we should,” he continued. 

“Why didn’t you tell me the truth, then, when I 
asked you the other day what you got for that bass- 
wood?” asked Mr. Stanton of Mr. Peterson and caused 
a laugh at Mr. Peterson’s expense. 

“Because we have no association of manufacturers 
and wholesalers only,” replied Mr. Peterson, which also 
caused a laugh. 

Mr. Osborne and Mr. Lewis, of manufacturers, both 
favored the change. Mr. Lewis said it would be better 
for the consumers if prices were regulated and made 
uniform, for they would then all know they were paying 
the same price for the lumber. 

Mr. Clark said southern competition made it neces- 
sary that the wholesalers band together for protection 
against southern competition and low prices at home. 
He believed meetings should be held often and trade 
matters discussed at dinners or social meetings. 

Mr. Hiscock, as a consumer, said he did not know 
that he could say much regarding the subject. He knew 
that the furniture manufacturers’ association was of 
much benefit to the furniture manufacturers, and that 
a lumbermen’s organization of a similar nature might 
be of value if it was lived up to, but that the furniture 
manufacturers did not always live up to the rules of 
their organization. . 

Mr. Nolan, from his experience in the pine business, 
told how the pine association had helped the pine busi- 
ness and had not injured the buyers. He said that 
many furniture manufacturers had told him that they 
believed uniform prices would be of advantage to them. 
He believed the proposed organization would be a bene- 
fit to both wholesalers and consumers. 

Mr. Hamilton was of the opinion that the wholesalers 
should get better prices. He regretted the change that 
was necessary, having been a member of the associa- 
tion for years, but outside of a matter of sentiment 
he believed that wholesalers should look out for them- 
selves and protect their own interests. 

Mr. Seager, as a consumer, was called on. He thought 
an organization such as proposed, to control prices of 
all grades of hardwood lumber, would have to consider 
the consumer in some way. The output of his factory 
went east and competed with southern hardwoods, and 
in making prices it must be remembered that this com- 
petition had to be met. He advised going ahead slowly 
and carefully in advancing prices but if there was too 
great an advance his company might be forced to 
return to manufacturing the lumber from the stump, 
as it did formerly. 

Mr. Clark said Mr. Seager’s advice was good, but 
that it would be an impossibility to control prices with 
the southern competition and competition from the mills 
in the north. The idea was to get together oftener and 
try to keep prices uniform. It would be impossible to 
form any sort of a trust. That idea he believed pre- 
posterous. 

Mr. Osgood and Mr. Seager both declared that the 
pine association had been a great injury to all the 
box manufacturers of the northwest because of their 
high prices permitting cottonwood boxes to take the 
place of pine boxes in the Mississippi and Missouri 
valley territory, and he therefore urged the members 
of the hardwood association to go slow. 

Considerable further discussion of the subject was 
indulged in, everyone present being given an opportun- 
itv to express his opinion on the subject. The whole- 
salers favored the changes proposed, while the consum- 
ers, there being but three present, favored continuing 
as af. present. Mr. Bailey summed up the whole mat- 
ter in conclusion, expressing his views in favor of 
the wholesalers having an organization of their own, 
although he regretted the losing of the consumers who 


had so long been members of the association. There 
were, however, he said, but three or four consumers 
who were active members of the association. He did 
not want to push them out but he believed some separ- 
ate organization necessary. He believed, however, that 
the association with consumers as members had in that 
form accomplished its object and that a different organi- 
zation was necessary. . 

A vote was then taken on the changes in the consti- 
tution and by-laws introduced by Mr. Barnard, and 
they were adopted unanimously, the consumers present 
not voting. On motion of Mr. Clark, a committee of 
three, consisting of D. F. Clark, W. H. Sill and W. C. 
Stanton, was appointed to revise the constitution or 
articles of incorporation and by-laws and report at a 
later meeting. 

Election of Officers. 

On motion of Mr. Peterson, a committee df three on 
nominations was appointed, consisting of Messrs. Peter 
son, Barnard and Sill. They reported in a few minutes, 
recommending the following officers for the ensuing 
year: 


President—M. H. Coolidge. 

Vice president—F. A. Nolan. 

Treasurer—C. F. Osborne. 

Secretary—J. F. Hayden. 

Arbitration committee—D. F. Clark, F. A. Nolan, W. H. 
Sill, W. C. Bailey, P. W. Strickland. 

Membership committee—P. W. Strickland, W. H. Sill, 
W. C. Stanton. 


The above officers as recommended by the committee 
were on motion declared elected. Mr. Clark objected 
to serving again as chairman of the arbitration com- 
mittee, a position he had held for five years, and as a 
result Mr. Clark’s resignation was accepted and F. H. 
Lewis was put on the committee in Mr. Clark’s place. 

A vote of thanks was tendered Col. C. J. Monfort, the 
proprietor of the Windsor hotel, for the use of the 
parlors for the meeting. The meeting then adjourne:. 

The Attendance. 

Among those present were: 


W. C. Bailey, Minneapolis. 

Cc. F. Osborne, Osborne & Clark, Minneapolis. 

D. F. Clark, Osborne & Clark, Minneapolis, 

A. H. Barnard, Barnard & Strickland, Minneapolis. 

P. W. Strickland, Barnard & Strickland, Minneapolis. 

I. P. Lennon, Lennon & Lewis, Minneapolis. 

F. H, Lewis, Lennon & Lewis, Minneapolis. 

Henry EF. Osgood, Osgood & Blodgett Manufacturing Com- 
pany, St. Paul. 

A. E. Peterson, Hayward Hardwood Lumber Company, 
Hayward, Wis. 

John Seager, Bohn Manufacturing Company, St. Paul. 

J. H. Hiscock, Minneapolis Furniture Company, Minneap- 
olis. 

W. C. Stanton, St. Paul. 

k. N. Smith, St. Paul. 

W. H. Sill, Minneapolis Lumber Company, Minneapolis. 

P. R. Hamilton, Minneapolis Lumber Company, Minneap- 
olis. 

Kk. A. Nolan, St. Paul. 

J. Ff. Hayden, secretary, Minneapolis 





IN SOUTHWESTERN TENNESSEE. 

Mempuis, TENN., Dec. 3.—Some features can 
not be called exactly encouraging, in spite of the 
improved demand and an advancing market. The con- 
ditions which give cause for complaint are said not 
to be peculiar to this center but are met with all 
through the southern timber belt. As one large shipper 
puts it, “There is not much satisfaction in booking 
orders when you can’t get the cars in which to move 
the stock. Six months ago I was hustling for orders 
and now that I have the orders I am chasing cars.” 
Another, in addition to the car complaint, refers to the 
log situation, which from all advices is in bad shape. 
There has been but a limited output of logs along the 
railroads and it is not alone almost impossible to get 
the cars to bring them to the mill but it is extremely 
difficult to haul them from the woods to the railroads. 
A number of mills have been compelled to shut down 
on several occasions because of a lack of logs, while 
those which are dependent on the river are out of busi- 
ness until the water may reach a floating stage. On top 
of all this it appears that the cut for the past season 
has been very light and therefore the indications are 
that sawing in this section will be below the normal 
for the next six months at least, and stocks will be 
reduced to a lower point than for years. ; 

Clarence Boyle, who lost his mill at Boyle, Miss., by 
fire November 17, is now enroute to Chicago, where he 
hdpes to rebuild his fortunes, having lost his all by the 
recent fire. Mr. Boyle states that misfortune seemed 
to follow him from the time his company first went 
into Mississippi and that his losses in that state during 
the past ten years were no less than 200,000. His many 
friends wish Mr. Boyle success in his new home and hope 
soon to see him once more on the high road to pros- 
perity. : 

In spite of statements recently made as to the im- 
proved conditions of the lumber market abroad, private 
advices are anything but encouraging. Under date of 
November 20 one American exporter, who is now abroad, 
states: 

Business is not very good over here. There are too many 
fool Americans who flood all the European markets with 
stock on consignment, and how some of them stand the losses 
is a mystery to me. Really, some of the stock does not bring 
more than the freight. 

The incorporators of the Bennett Hardwood Lumber 
Company, who made application for a charter, as noted 
in last week’s LUMBERMAN, will meet in Memphis this 
week for the purpose of receiving the charter and 
organizing under it. It is purposed to run the plant 
in all its departments, and to its full capacity, as soon 
as the mills can be overhauled and the necessary stock 
of logs procured. 

It is reported that the J. W. Thompson Lumber Com- 
pany has made arrangements for a new and larger 
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location and that it will in a short time remove its 
offices to new yards which will be located in the north 
Memphis district. 
OF ee ee 
AMONG THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 
Mempuis, TENN., Dec. 3.—Business seems to be a 
vood deal better now than at any other time during the 


year. The price*on the common grades of oak, poplar 
and cottonwood is better and the demand for better 


grades is brisk. Most of the firms in this neck of the 
woods have more orders on their books than at any other 
time within the year. ; 

©. M. Carrier, a well Sardis, 


known Jumberman of 


Miss., was here a few days ago. -_ 
Ed Heath, of Chicago, was a recent visitor to Mem 
phis. : 
J. O. Bomer, of Bomer Bros., who operate six mills 


in Mississippi and Arkansas with headquarters for the 
mills at Redwood, the former state, and for offices at 
Brownsville, Tenn., was here this week on his return 
trip from Mississippi. Ie was sure of a good improve 
ment all down the line in lumber and stated that busi 
ness had held up very well with his firm all the year. 

William Foerrester, of William Foerrester & Co., 
Hamburg, Germany, has been in the lumber district of 
Memphis and Vicksburg the last few days. He was 
accompanied by W. W. Archibald, the southern repre 
sentative from Chattanooga, 

Ek. D. Sims has completed a cut of about 40,000,000 
feet. of cottonwood near Osceola, Ark., and is now pre 
paring to enter for a large tract of hardwood, 

The Memphis Lumberman’s Club will elect officers 
January 1. A movement is on foot to rehabilitate the 
club. 

The Janes-Keeney Lumber Company, which operates 
at Isola, Miss., has purchased a timber tract in Sun 
flower county and will cut the timber. Mr. Keeney, a 
member of the firm from Leroy, N. Y., stopped over at 
the Mississippi plants a few days ago while en route 
home from California, where he has been looking up 
some timber tracts. 

J, C. Wyheim, of the Wood-Barker Company, Boston, 
Mass., was looking up stock in this state recently. 

Gillette Bros. have sold at $1.50 an acre 4,000 acres 
of land in the Hatchie bottom, west Tennessee, to the 
Hatchie Manufacturing Company, of Brownsville. The 
Gillettes had operated on the tract four years before 
starting their present mills at Prescott, Ark., and Bris- 
tol, Tenn. 

O. R. Wood, for several years with the Enochs-Havis 
Lumber Company, of Vicksburg, Miss., has severed his 
connection with the firm and entered business on his 
own account. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 

NASHVILLE TENN., Dec. 2.—The movement at this 
point is active, and while there is not a flood of orders 
there is a constant and satisfactory supply. If trade in 
other commodities were as good as in lumber the south 
would be buoyant, but this is hardly so. 

Plants for getting out and cutting timber and factor- 
ies for finishing it up continue in evidence all over the 
state. Probably more attention is being paid to the 
timber resources of Tennessee than at any other time 
in its history. Foreign capital is vying with home 
concerns in getting possession of rich timber tracts and 
developing them. Along the banks of the Cumberland 
and the lines of most of the railroads there is activity 
in the lumber business. Notice has been given in these 
columns of many of the enterprises as they have begun 
and made progress, but almost every week several addi- 
tional enterprises must be added to the list. The Im- 
perial Wheel Company, which has plants at Jackson 
and Flint, Mich., has taken a ten years’ lease near the 
site of Hall Bros.’ plant at Dyersburg and will estab- 
lish a large wheel plant there. It will purchase wheel 
stuff throughout that section of the state. It is esti- 
mated that the advent of this concern will add about 150 
to the population of Dyersburg and will furthermore 
furnish a ready market for what heretofore has been 
an unmarketable timber. 

The lumber development along the line of the Tennes- 
see Central railway continues active. Since Nat Bax- 
ter, former president of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Company, has become actively identified with the 
development of this region it is confidently expected that 
results of some magnitude will follow. The Neidringhaas 
of St. Louis, are also largely interested in the 
development of the timber and coal resources believed to 
exist in extensive and profitable quantities in that see- 
tion. The rapid development of this section is noted 
in the growth of some of the towns. Wayland, for ex- 
ample, had two houses a year ago; it now has seventy- 
five. It has two stave mills running on full time. Crab 
Orchard is a heavy shipping point and hundreds of cars 
of lumber, staves, cross ties, bolts etc. may be seen 
there daily. The past year’s improvement along this 
road notes among other things fifteen saw mills and 
five stave mills. 

The value of the oak forests of Tennessee is being 
appreciated by the farseeing investor. It is predicted 
that if the forests of oak to be found in Tennessee today 
shall be here 100 years from now this of itself will make 
the state one of the richest in the Union. 


sros., 





CONDITIONS AT CHATTANOOGA. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Dec. 3.—The lumber situation 
for December is reported in healthy condition by the 
hardwood men here. In general manufavturing lines 
not a single factory in the city stands idle. <A bit of 
data concerning the claims put forth for Chattanooga 
in its lumber phases says that it is estimated that 
50,000,000 feet of lumber is handled each year by the 


local mills, coming here principally by rafts from the 
upper tributaries of the Tennessee. Oak—in white, 
red and Spanish—stands first. It is used extensively 
by the local furniture factories and for building pur- 
poses. From 12,000,000 to 14,000,000 feet of poplar 
comes here annually. Pine is found on the ridges and 
mountains. About 1,000,000 feet of this wood comes 
annually to the city in logs. ‘Three-fourths of a mil- 
lion feet of sweet gum comes to the market and is used 


in the manufacture of furniture, butter dishes and 
baskets. The walnut supply has become very small and 
the annual receipts show heavy decreases on this. 


About 250,000 feet of maple comes to Chattanooga every 
year and is used heavily by the furniture and pulley 
manufacturers. Beech, chestnut and basswood are also 
found in good quantities in the surrounding country. 

The Little River Lumber & Railroad Company, 
owned by Pennsylvania capitalists, has expended $250, 
000 in timber land and a tannery in Blount county and 
will construct a road from its plant to connect with 
the Murphy branch of the Southern railway at Bush- 
nell, N, C. Actual work will begin on the road Jan 
uary 1. Jt will open up a good timber section. 

The Bristol (Tenn.) Planing Mill Company has been 
organized and chartered and will establish a large 
woodworking plant in Bristol. The Cadsey Bros.’ plant 
at Gate City will be removed to Bristol to become a 
part of the new enterprise. A site has been purchased 
and the erection of buildings will begin soon. . 

Hamilton, Bacon & Hamilton are erecting facilities 
at’ Bristol, Tenn., for the manufacture of high grade 
carriages and wagons after January |. 

At Bristol, the first shipment of logs for the Strong 
Lumber Company was made a few days ago. President 
James Strong has been there to inspect the new lun 
ber plant which will be put in operation in about a 
week, 

The Gurley Handle Company, of Gurley, Ala., will 
place a large branch mill at Stevenson, Ala., to dress 
material for the plant at Gurley. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 

CINCINNATI, Onto, Dec, 3.—Unless all signs fail, the 
Queen City lumber trade for the past twelve months 
is destined to show a great increase over any previous 
year’s business transacted in this section of the coun- 
try. A canvass of all of the local dealers substan- 
tiates this fact. Good business with bright outlook is 
the general expression given out concerning the trade 
here. 

The following are the receipts and shipments for the 
week ending December 2, 1901, and the corresponding 
week last year: For the week ending December 2, 
1901, the receipts were 1,465 cars and shipments 986 
cars; receipts for the week ending December 1, 1900, 
were 905 cars and shipments 595 cars. 

Secretary Clinton Crane, of the C. Crane Company, 
stated that in all of his experience in the lumber busi- 
ness he had never known of such a pressing, béoming 
demand for poplar and oak with such a general condi- 
tion of depleted and broken stocks. The Crane com- 
pany controls nine mills along the Ohio river and in 
nine months it has been running to its fullest capacity ; 
however, its stocks are broken. For the next five 
months Mr. Crane says the output of the mills will be 
fully 50 percent below that of the past five months, 
owing to the usual interruptions from cold weather and 
bad roads, and as a result there can be no replenishing 
of dry stocks before April 1. 

M. V. Richards, of Washington, D. C., passed through 
the city on Monday on his way to the Charleston expo- 
sition. Mr. Richards is land agent of the Southern 
system and will have charge of the road’s fine timber 
exhibit. He told several local lumbermen that the 
Queen City displayed great practical sense and enter- 
prise in taking part in the Charleston fair. The people 
of the south have a kind!y feeling for the Queen City 
merchants, which is manifested not only in lumber 
circles but all other manufacturing business. 

All dealers report a pronounced shortage in dry 
stocks and as a result commons and culls are showing 
a brisk demand. 


MATTERS AT MARSHFIELD. 

Marsurietp, Wis., Dec. 2.—The mill of the Upham 
Manufacturing Company runs steadily winter and sum- 
mer. At present the company is sawing hemlock for 
the Marshfield Land & Lumber Company, the logs be- 
ing brought in by rail from a large tract of timber 
purchased by that company last year. After the first 
of the year the mill will saw basswood and hardwoods. 

W. D. Connor, of the R. Connor Company, Marsh- 
field, is of the opinion that hardwood lumbermen in 
Wisconsin have overdone business for the last two years. 
Mr. Connor blames himself with the others for lack of 
foresight. He does not think that a large stock of 
hardwood logs will be put in this winter, as many mills 
have hardwood lumber left over from last year and the 
year before. His company does not expect to operate 
as heavily the coming winter. The mill at Stratford is 
running night and day the year round, but the mill at 
Laona, Wis., which is operated by the Connor Land & 
Lumber Company, will probably not be run for several 
months. During the past year these two companies have 
manufactured nearly 40,000,000 feet of lumber, of 
which about 15,000,000 feet was hemlock, besides buy- 
ing considerable stock of smaller mills. They now have 
an excellent stock of hemlock and all kinds of basswood 
lumber in pile and in good shipping condition. Mr. 
Connor has for years been one of the largest operators 
in hardwood lumber in the north, and while he will re- 
strict his operations somewhat next year it is because 
he believes the market does not warrant a heavy pro- 
duction. 





. 
TRADE TREND IN THE CREAM CITY. 

AppLeTon, WIs., Dec. 2.—The G. W. Jones Lumber 
Company, of Appleton, is, as is well known, a large 
handler of hardwood lumber. The company for years 
was represented on the road by the late Frank P. Jones, 
who had hosts of friends throughout the country. HHjs 
sudden death last summer was a great shock to all who 
knew him, for he was a man of great strength of char- 
acter and such personal characteristics as made him 
liked wherever he was known. Since his death, his 
brother, H. C. Humphrey, who has been associated with 
his brothers in the G. W. Jones Lumber Company for 
five or six years, has had to take upon himself a great 
deal of his late brother’s duties. Mr. Humphrey has 
taken to the hardwood business very quickly. His ex- 
perience with railroad matters, he having been for many 
years previous in the employ of the Northern Pacific 
railway in the west, has proven of value to him in his 
present occupation. The G. W. Jones Lumber Company 
has always taken a great interest in matters having 
a bearing on the lumber trade, such as association 
work. Its members have been earnest workers in the 
Wisconsin Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association, which, 
at its annual meeting a couple of months ago, honored 
Mr. Humphrey by electing him president. This was a 
recognition of not only Mr. Humphrey’s abilities in 
this direction but of the support the association has 
always had from the G. W. Jones Lumber Company. 


A Talk With G. W. Jones. 

In a conversation with a representative of the Amert- 
CAN LUMBERMAN at his office in Appleton, G. W. Jones 
stated recently that he believed the period of low 
prices for nearly all grades of hardwood lumber could 
not last much longer. He attributes the lack of de- 
mand for birch, elm, ash and maple, and low grade 
basswood also, to the overproduction of two years ago 
following the season of high prices and unprecedented 
demand of 1899. A feature in the situation also, in 
Mr. Jones’ opinion, is the tendency of hardwood pro- 
ducers, and particularly farmers in clearing their land, 
of putting in anything that will make a log regardless 
of its value. This has resulted in a surplus of low 
grade stock. ‘Then, too, the consumers of hardwood 
lumber, such as those that manufacture furniture, are 
now as a general thing making a higher grade of goods 
which call for better lumber. This is due to the general] 
prosperity of the country and the fact that people are 
now financially able to buy better goods than they were 
several years ago. However, Mr. Jones is of the opin- 
ion that as many of the smaller mills throughout Wis- 
consin are now carrying stock that they have had on hand 
from one to two years there will not be as much hard- 
wood put in the coming winter. This should in a measure 
relieve the situation from its present period of inac- 
tivity and make next year a better one for hardwood 
lumbermen. 

The G. W. Jones Lumber Company has this year 
handled about 30,000,000 feet of hardwood lumber and 
considerable hemlock, besides manufacturing and _ sell- 
ing a great many white cedar shingles. The company 
owns and is interested in several small hardwood mills 
and two shingle mills, but as a general thing it contracts 
its output, and the coming year expects. to have nearly 
as large a stock as heretofore. A. H. Ruth, who was 
formerly in the company’s office at Appleton, has now 
gone on the road selling lumber and is meeting with 
suecess. ‘The Evansville (Ind.) office of the company 
will be abandoned after the first of the year. Mr. John- 
son, who formerly looked after buying in central Wis- 
consin, is now closing up matters at Evansville. Mr. 
Booth looks after matters in central Wisconsin. 





SALE OF WISCONSIN WALNUT. 
Warerrorp, Wis., Nov. 29.—The Waterford Lumber 
Company, of this city, which recently purchased twenty- 
six walnut trees located on a farm near Muskegon, has 
disposed of them to a Cincinnati (Ohio) firm for 
$2,500, who will ship them direct to Hamburg, Germany. 
The trees turned out 153 logs or about 35,000 feet of 
timber and required twenty cars to transport them. 
This is, about the last of the walnut timber of any 

quantity to be found in this part of the state. 


IN NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY. 

VALLEY View, Ky., Nov. 25.—The lumber business has 
been excellent here this summer, but the mills have 
now shut down on account of lack of logs. 

W. E. Chase, who was formerly head bookkeeper for 
the Southern Lumber Company, of this place, has been 
placed in charge of the business, taking the place of 
Charles Dilks, recently deceased. Mr. Chase is making 
many improvements and has a large force repairing and 
getting things ready for the season’s run, which it 1s 
expected will be heavy one. 

The work on Lock No. 9 at this place was suspended 
last week and will not be resumed again until next 
spring. Considerable progress was made during the 
summer and it is expected that the lock will be com- 
pleted during the coming year. 





. 2 oe foo fo eo 
A THANKSGIVING BANQUET. 

Srertina, ILt., Nov. 29.—Moses Dillon, better known 
as Colonel Dillon, owner of the Moses Dillon Planing 
Mill Company, of this city, departed from his usual cus- 
tom of presenting his employees with a Thanksgiving 
turkey and instead invited them and their families to a 
banquet which took place at the Galt house. Seventy 
guests sat down to a very enjoyable dinner, which the 
colonel states is to be an annual event. After discus- 
sing an elaborate menu the guests repaired to the hotel 
parlors, where singing, speeches ete. were indulged 1m 
until a late hour. 
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ALONG THE PACIFIC SLOPE. 





A Central Office to Exploit Eastern Redwood Trade---Shingle Mills Shut Down Ten Days--- 
Coast Export Traffic Increasing Heavily---Some Northern Washington Interests 
---Notable California and Oregon Business Changes. 





CONDITIONS IN CALIFORNIA. 

San Francisco, Cat. Nov. 30.—November has been 
one of the most satisfactory months in the history of 
the export lumber trade at San Francisco and Eureka. 
The trade for San Francisco was detailed in the last of 
this correspondence; during the month the wharves and 
loading places at Eureka and on Humboldt bay were 
filled to their capacity and vessels had to take their turn 
awaiting cargoes and the export trade was heavy. Do- 
mestic shipments to San Francisco and more southern 
California ports and to Portland, Ore., and Seattle, 
Wash., were 9,291,687 feet of lumber, 78,795,750 shin- 
gles, 3,378,250 shooks, 5,549 posts, 3,478 doors, 8,311 
bundles of molding, 154 cords of bolts and 150 bundles 
of sash. Of the shingles 38,830,000 came to San Fran- 
cisco and 17,846,000 went to San Pedro. Most of these 
were for later shipment east. There were six cargoes 
shipped to the Hawaiian islands and four to Australia, 
the ten cargoes valued at $61,120. The Ottilie Pederson 
cleared from Eureka November 21 for Australia with 
717,908 feet of lumber valued at $12,205. The Endeavor 
cleared for Manila November 18 with 648,015 feet of 
redwood lumber valued at $11,210. 

The committee of redwood lumbermen appointed to 
devise methods for handling the redwood output of the 
state reported to a meeting held on November 26. 
After a few changes shall be made in its recommenda- 
tions an agreement will be drawn up for signature and 
the impression is that nearly all will sign it. The gist 
of the proposition is to have an office through which all 
the Humboldt and Mendocino cargoes will be sold. The 
combined output for the year is set at 300,000,000 feet, 
all to go through the office. A yard on San Francisco 
bay large enough to accommodate all the redwood that 
will be shipped east will have to be arranged for, Other 
matters of detail include transportation, selling agents 
ete. The general sentiment among lumbermen favors 
the proposition, At the rate at which business has been 
developed the associated lumbermen will have to prepare 
to handle a good deal more business than originally was 
intended, for all eastern and foreign investors will avail 
of the business opportunities offered by the combina- 
tion. 

Demand for Mendocino lumber is unusually active; 
the mills have all they ean do and the San Francisco 
market takes most of their output. 

The Eastern Lumber Company, of Portland, will 
ship 1,500,000 feet of redwood to the Philippine islands. 
It will be sent from here and reshipped by steamer at 
Portland. 

C. R. McCormick went up to Eureka with H. L. Tib- 
betts on Thanksgiving day. 

A. B. Hammond, president of the Hammond Lumber 
Company, is soon going east on business, 

W. V. Switzer. a Michigan lumberman, is in Hum- 
boldt county looking over the shingle mills. 

H. W. Jackson, of Los Angeles, has gone to his mill 
in Humboldt countv, where he manufactures 100,000 
shingles a day besides rough clear lumber ete. 

The Taqua continues to make regular trips, bringing 
shingles here from Tumboldt bay. She makes the round 
trip in ten days and averages 7,000,000 shingles a trip. 





aa 


WESTERN WASHINGTON NEWS. 

Tacoma, Wasu., Nov. 29.—R. D. Musser, the well 
known Little Falls (Minn.) lumberman, was in Tacoma 
last Sunday on a brief business trip. Mr. Musser has 
recently been re-elected president of the Lumbermen’s 
bank of Tacoma and is interested in several enterprises 
on the sound. He said: 


tusiness conditions are excellent throughout the country 
and prosperity seems to abound everywhere. The great lum- 
ber resources of western Washington continue to attract the 
attention of the country, There is no doubting the fact that 
the great forests in the middle west are being rapidly de- 
pleted. Wisconsin white pine is going fast and other varieties 
of woods, commercially valuable, are fast disappearing. While 
there will be saw mills in Minnesota and Michigan for years, 
the increasing demand for rough lumber as well as the fin- 
ished products will rapidly develop the timber resources of 
the far northwest. Tacoma seems to be growing steadily and 
is bound to develop gradually into a city of excellent propor- 
tions. Personally I believe that the city’s future will be all 
that could be asked. 


James FE. Bell, president of the Bell-Nelson Mill 
Company, of Everett, returned the other day from a 
business trip to San Francisco and, discussing the lum- 
ber situation upon his return, said: 

Better freight rates are being secured and the demand for 
lumber is picking up, with apparent slightly increased activ- 
ity in the foreign market. In San Francisco I found business 
moving along in the usual channels, nearly all traces of the 
recent strike having been eliminated. 

A. C. Shaw, of the A. C. Shaw Lumber Company, has 
returned from a trip through the southwestern country 
and announces that his company has purchased the E. 
r. Tallmadge saw mill at Elma, Wash., on the Gray’s 
Harbor branch of the Northern Pacific, the deal being 
consummated last Saturday. The mill has stood idle 
for some time. It has a capacity of about 25,000 feet 
but will be immediately enlarged and improved and 
additional power put in. The mill as it stands can cut 
up to 40-foot lengths but will be enlarged to cut 90-foot 
lengths. With the mill the company acquired about 
18,000,000 feet of timber, suitable for railroad con- 


struction material of all kinds, of which the mill will 
make a specialty. Spars will also be turned out. The 
mill will be put in operation as soon as possible. Mr. 
Shaw states that business is booming through that sec- 
tion of the state and that the outlook for the future was 
never brighter. 

The American ship J. B. Brown went to sea today 
with a cargo of 982,846 feet of rough lumber, 20,020 
feet of dressed lumber, 3,361 bundles of lath and 16 
spars, the latter valued at $480, consigned to Sydney, 
N. S. W., by Charles Nelson & Co., of San Francisco. 
The cargo was loaded at the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Company’s mill. There are now loading at the St. 
Paul mill two coastwise cargoes, a cargo for China 
and another for Australia, the latter two to be over 
1,000,000 feet each. 

The schooner Irene finished loading today at the 
Tacoma Mill Company’s mill with a cargo of 900,000 
feet of lumber for Valparaiso. 

A well attended meeting of the Whatcom County 
Shingle Manufacturers’ Association was held this week 
at Whatcom, Wash. The association considered the 
advisability of a concerted closing of the shingle mills, 
being practically unanimous for a complete shut-down 
between December 1 and 10. It is estimated that about 
half of the mills in the association are already closed. 

Lumber shipments to South American ports from the 
ports of Washington promise to be larger this year than 
any preceding year. For the first nine months of this 
year they amounted to more than 28,000,000 feet, as 
compared to 35,000,000 feet for the whole of last year. 
Should the last three months of this year show up as 
large as did September the year’s shipments to South 
America will aggregate about 43,000,000 feet. The lum- 
ber goes chiefly to the west coast of South America, 
although some goes to Buenos Ayres on the east coast. 
Shipments for the first nine months of the present year 
to South America were as follows: 


Feet. Feet. 
P| 3 re Ge (GU adda de wedec 7,435,569 
i. eee 8 eee 4,907,169 
ED. cccccceccé ee «kc wttcces 4,567,705 
J A 1,794,665 September ....... 5,256,291 
DE uicwceenenaee 1,753,524 -—__—__-— 
MGM Nae deaee 29,348,917 


Shipments from Washington to South America during 
recent years have been as follows: 


Feet. Feet. 
BO ones ese’ 27,557,973 1900........... 35,202,037 
bo Se 25,881,481 1901—-9 mos.... 28,348,907 
1890... ..ccssc+ 26,085 54S 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 

Wuatcom, Wasu., Nov. 30.—It is strange how 
love for good horses runs in the _ blood. Now, 
there are the Loggies, of the Whatcom Falls 
Mill Company, located here. They have a team of 
drivers that have a record and they are beauties, too, 
and a delivery team one of which weighs over 1,800 
and the other slightly over 1,900 pounds, both as black 
as coal, as pretty as pictures and beauties in every sense 
of the word. At the recent fair at Whatcom they were 
the center of attraction, but owing to the fact that 
George W. Loggie was one of the directors of the exhi- 
bition they were not entered for prizes. Down in San 
Francisco there is another Loggie, a lumberman, too, 
and a cousin of George W. and James, of Whatcom, who 
also has some good horses and takes an interest in fairs. 
A few weeks ago the writer was up at Eureka, Cal., 
where J. J. Loggie’s redwood mill is located, while the 
Humboldt county fair was in progress, at the big pa- 
vilion owned by Mr. Loggie, and no one was any more 
interested in the “doings” than “Jim” Loggie. It must 
run in the blood surely. 

The Larson Lumber Company’s New Plant. 

The new mill of the Larson Lumber Company, of this 
place, located on the shore of Lake Whatcom, is going to 
be one of the most complete mills on the coast. 
The saw mill has been running for over four 
months, in fact, ever since the machinery was 
put in, owing to the large number of orders the 
company had on hand, and the work of building the 
balance of the plant was going on in the meantime. The 
shingle mill, in a separate building near the saw mill, 
is now completed and the machinery installed and it 
is running smoothly. The dry kilns have been com- 
pleted and work on the planing mill has been begun. 
The platforms and tramways for piling lumber are in 
shape and quite a stock is already in pile. A nice new 
office building, with a private office for Manager J. H. 
Bloedell, has been erected, as well as a residence for the 
superintendent and a number of homes for employees. 
In fact there will soon be a little village about the 
plant. Everything is being constructed in a solid and 
substantial manner which indicates permanency. The 
plant is located on the Bellingham Bay & Eastern rail- 
road, which is owned by the same interests as the Lar- 
son Lumber Company, and at Whatcom cars are turned 
over to all the transcontinental lines. The company has 
opened up a Minneapolis office in charge of J. F. Bar- 
nard, in the Lumber Exchange, and from now on may 
be counted as one of the active competitors for the west 
coast lumber and shingle business in the east. 

The two big vessel shipping mills of Whatcom, the 





Bellingham Bay Improvement Company’s and that of 
the E. K. Wood Lumber Company, of San Francisco, are 
enjoying a nice business both coastwise and foreign and 
several vessels are loading at their docks every day. 

The Morrison Mill Company, of Whatcom, which suf- 
fered a severe loss in the destruction of its saw mill 
and box factory at Ferndale, north of here, several 
weeks ago, is running its saw mill and shingle mill 
on the water front here steadily. 

There are three busy shingle mills on the shore of 
Lake Whatcom that now report their share of business. 
They are those of the Hastings Shingle Manufacturing 
Company, of Vancouver, B. C., the Silver Beach Shingle 
Company and N. Jerns. J. D. Rockey is the manager 
of the Silver Beach Shingle Company and associated 
with him are N. O. Hughey and the Gilfillen brothers. 
This concern early last year succeeded the Lake What- 
com Shingle Company, with which Mr. Hughey was 
connected for some years. Mr. Rockey came from West 
Virginia, where he was engaged in hardwood lumbering, 
a year or so ago. Their plant is equipped with three 
upright shingle machines, is run night and day and turns 
out about 150,000 clears and Eurekas daily. The com- 
pany does its own logging and is said to make its 
shingles from select timber slowly and with care, thus 
insuring a high grade output. : 

The mill of N. Jerns is equipped with two upright 
machines and turns out a good shingle. Mr. Jerns came 
from Iowa to Whatcom in 1893 and began making shin- 
gles. He says he had never seen a shingle made before 
he struck this state, but by hard work and energy he has 
built up a good trade in the east and prides himself in 
making only a shingle that he can guarantee. 

The office of the Northwood Cedar Company is in 
Whatcom but its two mills are out in the timber, one 
north of the city about six miles and the other at North- 
wood, near Clearbrook, on the Bellingham Bay & Brit- 
ish Columbia railroad. The company has its own rail- 
road running from the mills to Clearbrook. About 180,- 
000 shingles and some lumber are made daily. S. ie 
Jones, a former Minnesota man, is president,.and man- 
ager and Frank Flint secretary. . amy 
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OREGON LUMBER NEWS.Y 
PortLAND, ORE., Nov. 30.—J-B: Yeon, of Cathlamet, 
Wash., has bought the lumber camp and timber land 
belonging to the Star Logging Company, at Ranier, Ore., 
including 5,160 acres of timber land estimated to carry 
125,000,000 feet of timber, three locomotives, four log- 
ging engines and four miles of logging road. 

The following is an indication of the growth of the 
lumber business in Oregon: In 1890, 470,146,000 feet of 
lumber were manufactured; in 1900, 776,978,000 feet; 
rs — it is estimated the state will cut 900,000,000 
eet. 

The Stearns brothers, of Castle Rock, Wash., were 
here last week buying additional machinery for their 
shingle mill. 

Manager Buehner, of the Eastern Lumber Company, 
was on the sound last week on a short business trip. 

The North Pacific Lumber Company is loading the 
steamer Guernsey, under charter to the Pacific Export 
Lumber Company, of this city. 

The Portland Lumber & Manufacturing Company has 
loaded the steamer Horda for Manila with about 2,000,- 
000 feet, 500,000 feet of it redwood. 

W. J. Frost, formerly of Menominee, Mich., who has 
been logging near Everett, Wash., was in Portland re- 
cently. He will make his home on the coast. 

C. H. Green, of Saginaw, Mich., who owns some fine 
bodies of timber along the Columbia river which is 
being logged for the Portland market, states that the 
scale of his logs at his Cowelman camp for the week 
ending November 9 shows that they averaged 2,500 
feet to the log, and for the week ending November 16 
the average was a little over 2,000 feet. 

Wright & Davis, of Saginaw, Mich., have just closed 
a deal for 2,000 acres of timber on the north branch 
of the Santiam river, in Linn county. 

The Coast Range Lumbering Company, of Falls City, 
Benton county, is constructing a new mill. 

The city council of Portland has granted the Weidler 
franchise on Front street in behalf of the Northern Pa- 
cific railway, with the provision that the switching 
rates shall be the same as those now or hereafter charged 
by the Northern Pacific Terminal Company, and that 
company shall have control of all passenger trains 
coming on the line in Portland. The granting of this 
franchise carried with it the purchase of the old Willa- 
mette Steam Mills & Manufacturing Company’s site 
in north Portland. It has been hinted that the site 
was bought for the Weyerhaeuser interests. 

The sale of the Goble & Nehalem logging road in Co- 
lumbia county will occur on January 15. This road 
is the first and only sincere attempt that has been 
made to tap the Nehalem valley timber. C. A. Danaher, 
of Chicago, has an eye on the property and owns con- 
siderable timber tributary to it. 

John W. Blodgett. of Grand Rapids, and Michael 
Kelly, of Saginaw, Mich., will leave Portland in a few 
days. Mr. Kelly is going to Mississippi. 

The Clackamas Development Company, of Portland, 
which has acquired rights on the Clackamas river for 
driving, booming and sorting logs from a point where 
the stream leaves the Cascades forest reserve to its 
mouth, a distance of about thirty-five miles, has a 
party of engineers at work surveying the river. Ten 
thousand dollars has already been expended in the pur- 
chase of riparian rights. It is the intention of the com- 
pany to clear up to the forest reserve and to put in sheer 
booms and wing dams. The company intends to buiid 
a dam and develop water power estimated at 1,350- 
horse power. A saw mill will be built and surplus 
power sold. The dam will be built during low water 
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next July and will be twelve feet high and estimated to 

ish thirty acres of boomage. é 
Y avanidiede of which Thomas B. Walker, of this 
city, is at the head, has been formed to acquire. the 
lumber, railroad and saw mill properties of the Siski- 
you Lumber & Mercantile Company, in southern Oregon 
and northern California, including the McCloud River 


railroad. 


A WISCONSIN-IDAHO INTEREST. 

SPOKANE, Ipano, Dec. 2.—MacGillis & Gibbs, lumber 
dealers of Milwaukee, Wis., have purchased the half in- 
terest owned by J. M. and C. M. Patterson in the Spo- 
kane & Idaho Lumber Company’s plant at Post Falls, 
Idaho. No information can be gained as to the amount 
paid. MacGillis & Gibbs have large yards at Milwaukee, 
and for several years have purchased lumber in this 
vicinity for the eastern market. It is the intention 
of the company to establish a branch office in this city. 








A PACIFIC COAST TIMBER DEAL. 

SACRAMENTO, CAL., Nov. 29.—Work will shortly begin 
on a lumber road which will run into the sugar pine 
forest district above Placerville and will be used ex- 
clusively to transport lumber to this city. It will be 
built by a party of eastern capitalists who have pur- 
chased about 20,000 acres of sugar pine timber lands 
and who will begin at once to market the output. John 
H. Batcher and W. S. Graham, who have just returned 
from Minneapolis, Minn., where they have been con- 
summating the deal that transferred the tract, in an 1n- 
terview stated that they had interested eastern capital 
in the enterprise and work would shortly be inaugurated 
on the railroad and saw mill plant. It was not 
definitely decided where the location of the plant would 
be, but probably in the heart of the tract, and only 
finish product would be shipped out. 

Toeerererrrrorr—nr—n—~"nn—~"—~<S 

HEAVY PURCHASE OF WESTERN ee 

The Gould Manufacturing Company, of Oshkosh, Wis., 
has just purchased something like 25,000,000. feet of 
lumber from mills in Idaho, which will be shipped to 
the Oshkosh factory of the company for conversion into 
doors and mill work. ‘he transaction includes the 
entire output for the coming year of the Ashenfelter 
mill at Newport, Idaho, and of J. McGinnis & Sons mill 
at Sand Point, Idaho, together with the output of sev- 
eral other small mills in that section. The price paid is 
reported to have been about $12 a thousand, and the 
deal is supposed to aggregate about $300,000. Harry 
G. Gould, of the Gould Manufacturing Company, nego- 
tiated the above purchases and in addition bought a 
half interest in the Buckeye Lumber Company, one of 
the prominent manufacturing concerns af Spokane, 
Wash., the interest disposed of being that belonging 
to William Bodler. It is not regarded as improbable 
that Mr. Gould may remove to Spokane in order to 
look after these interests, and his many friends in this 
section of the country will regret his change of location 
if it is decided upon. The mill purchase is supposed to 
involve about $50,000 and includes a half interest in 
50,000,000 feet of standing timber and some manufac- 
tured lumber together with the milling plant and its 
belongings. The company owns about 8,000 acres of 
timber land in Spokane county, Washington. It is 
the intention of the company under the new manage- 
ment, we understand, to devote itself exclusively to the 
eastern field. Its entire output for the coming season, 
which involves between 12,000,000 and 15,000,000 feet, 
has already been contracted for. 
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“WOODEN FACTS.” 

The above is the title of a large and handsomely il- 
lustrated catalog recently issued by Lidell & Wil- 
liams, 591-596 Austin avenue, Chicago. The illustra- 
tions take up sixty-eight pages and show almost every 

ossible variety of embossed and automatic turned mold- 
ings, grilles, arches, patent and raised carvings, base, 
head and corner blocks etc. 

Liddell & Williams have for the past fifteen years 
ranked among the leading manufacturers of this line, 
and are prepared to furnish moldings of any size or 
shape, in any kind of wood which may be desired, and 
embossed with any of the designs shown in the catalog. 
They have recently added to their stock of embossed 
moldings, carvings ete. a large number of new pat- 
terns which make up into designs of great beauty and 
are adapted to the ornamentation of furniture, store and 
office fixtures, doors and other purposes for which hand 
carved work is used. Liddell & Williams will be glad 
to mail a copy of “Wooden Facts” to anyone request- 
ing it. 





A LARGE COTTONWOOD. : 

Frora, Int., Nov. 23—A mammoth cottonwood tree, 
containing 8,000 feet of lumber, located on the farm of 
Charles Crickman, in the Little Wabash river bottoms, 
was cut and shipped last week. The tree was 21 feet 
in circumference, and a 12-foot log on the first limb con- 
tained 600 feet of merchantable timber. Lumbermen 
who have for years been acquainted with the timber 
regions of southern Illinois say the tree was the largest 
in this section of the state. 

PAPAL IIL II 
A NEW ST. LOUIS AGENT. 
[Special Telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, ] 

New OrtEAnS, La., Dec. 5.—F. A. Hanley, of New 
Orleans, was today appointed agent of the Southern 
Cypress Lumber Selling Company, Limited, at St. Louis 
to succeed M. L. Fleishell. The appointment was made 
at today’s meeting of the board of directors and will 
become effective December 15. 


The Record. 


Alabama. 
Birmingham—I*. H. Lathrop has purchased the interest of 
his partners in the Lathrop Lumber Company. 
Arkansas. 
Greenville—The Valley Pine Lumber Company has sold 
out to a new company of same name. 
Hamburg—W. R. Terry is out of business. 
Hunter—William Manning has sold out to R. L. Thrailkill. 
Searcy—The Searcy Mill Company has incorporated. 
Waldron-—-H. I. Brummer has been appointed state agent 
of the Brummer Lumber Company, of Kansas City, Mo. 


California. 

Kkureka—The Hines & Andrews Company has reorganized 
as the Hines Shingle Company, with capital of $50,000. 

Redondo—The Redondo Lumber Company has sold out to 
Montgomery & McMullin. 

San Francisco—Articles of incorporation have been filed 
by the J. W. Schonten Lumber Company, with capital stock 
of $150,000. Incorporators: J. W. Schonten, C. F. Jenne, 
W. D. Morrison, George Larkin and others. 

Colorado. 

Colorado Springs—W. T. Ewing has recently commenced 

a wholesale commission lumber business. 
Florida. 

Morristown—George B. Murrell has sold his interest in 
the business of George Murrell & Co. 

Pensacola—The Pensacola Mill Company has been incorpo- 
rated by H. L. Griffith, C. L, Hart and Charles A. Hilburn, 
with capital stock of $25,000. 

St. Marks—The Graham Cypress Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Coast Cypress & Railroad Company. 

Georgia. 

Brunswick—J. G. Conzelman has recently established a 
planing mill business. 

Fort Valley—The Harris Trading Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Harris Manufacturing Company. 

Macon—The Macon Sash, Door & Lumber Company has 
been adjudged bankrupt. 

Idaho. 


Boise—The Eagleson Lumber Company has sold out to 
J. J. Shaw, A. J. Armstrong and William Briggs, formerly 
of Emmettsburg, Iowa. 

Salmon—C, H. Sheming has succeeded R. Radley. 

Iinois. 

Chicago—Mathew Finkler has filed petition in bankruptev, 
giving his assets as $245 and liabilities $4,065. The South- 
ern & Western Lumber Company has increased its capital to 
$25,000. 

Millstadt—The John J. Ganahl Lumber Company has sold 
its yard here to Joseph Dauck. 

Plano—The capital stock of the 8. H. Warl Manufacturing 
Company has been increased to $100,000. 

St. Jacobs—W. N. Peterson is dead. 

Wheaton—I’. E. Wheaton has succeeded Wheaton & Hiatt. 

Indiana. 

Franklin—E. P. Irvine has sold out to the Greer-Wilkin- 
son Lumber Company, of Indianapolis, Ind. 

Huntingburg—The Hartwell Manufacturing Company is 
reorganizing. 

Knightstown—W. L. Foxworthy has been succeeded by 
I’. H. Hatfield. rt 

Richmond—The Louck & Hill Company has incorporated, 
with capital of $25,000. 

Indian Territory. 


South McAlester—The Usona Lumber Company is reported 
as having sold out, 








lowa. 

Charlotte—P. F. Schroeder has commenced a retail busi- 
ness. 
: <aanen—Tattencing & Muhs have recently commenced 
Jusiness. 

Marble Rock—The Fred L. Gates Lumber Company has 
sold out to the Ricker & Bratnober Lumber Company. 

Moneta—The Floete Lumber Company, of Spencer, Iowa, 
has purchased the yard of Rueve & Hass. 

Ripley—Neal Bros. have contracted to sell out to J. R. 
Swearington on January 1. 

Rutland—Oscar Rossing has sold out. 


lowa. 

Cedar Rapids—Articles of incorporation have been filed by 
the Cedar Rapids Woodworking Company, with capital stock 
of $10,000. The officers are: J. C. Pickering, president; 8. 
G, Armstrong, vice president ; Ralph VanVechten, treasurer, 
and Edward Smith, secretary. 


Kansas. 

Fostoria—The Fostoria Lumber Yard has closed out. 

Freeport—S. S. Haynes has or. commenced business. 

Galena—The Galena Sash & Door Company has succeeded 
the Galena Planing Mill Company. 

Idana—George H. Fullington has been succeeded by Tru- 
dell & Fullington. 

Paola—John IF’. Merrill and E. 8S. Boyd & Co. have sold 
out to the Paola Lumber & Coal —. 

Walton—J. A. Gradle has been succeeded by James Moor- 


ead. 

Winfield—B, H. Ward has recently commenced a retail 
business, 

Kentucky. 

Dry Run—P. Simpson has bought out the business of 
B. F. Leman, 

Louisville—J. Brown Dixon & Co. have sold out to Doll & 
Zoeller, The Central Planing Mill & Lumber Company has 
been incorporated, with capital of $20,000. Incorporators: 
P. J. Grau, Emile W. Alt and Joseph Schildt. 

Scottsville—Howell & Motley have removed to Three 
Forks, Ky. 

Trammel—W. W. Oliver has not sold out, as has been 
reported, 





Louisiana. 

Minden—The Webster Lumber Company has recently 
established a business here. 

Plaquemine—The Schwing Lumber & Shingle Company, 
Limited, has been incorporated by Samuel Schwing, Calvin 
Schwing, John M. Dresser, Edward Wisner and others, with 
capital stock of $50,000. It has purchased the mill of 
McDonald Bros. & Wilson. 

Selma—The Grant Lumber Company, Limited, with capi- 
tal of $150,000, has recently been incorporated. 


Maine. 
Blaine—R. C. Robinson & Sons will carry on a logging 
and manufacturing business. 


Maryland. 

Bath—B. T. Nobles, F. Foster and J. R. Dickey have incor- 
porated the Shippers’ Box Company, with capital of $1,000. 
Michigan. 

Alpena—The Cleveland Cedar Company has moved its 
office and yard to a 

Fergus—The Estey anufacturing Company has fore- 
closed its mortgage on the mill of the Hilderbrandt Lumber 
Company and same has been sold at auction. 

Levering—M. Palmer is reported as having sold out. 

Menominee—The Ludington, Wells & Van Schaick Com- 
pany is selling out. 

Nashville—Kellogg Bros., of Grand Rapids, Mich., will 
reopen the old Kellogg planing mill and resume business. 


a 


Minnesota. 

Cokato, Maple Plain, Smith Lake, Young America—The 
H. L. Karrick Lumber Company has sold out its line yards 
at these points to Melham Bros. 

Houston—Andrew Peterson has bought out the yard of 
Fulhbruegge & Butzke. 

Sueur—Beardsley Bros. have bought the saw mill 
owned by Kretchmer & Purrington. 

ee Washington Lumber Company has in- 
corporated, with $250,000 capital stock. Incorporators: 
Peter C, Anderson, BE. O. Gjertsen, William E. Gifford and 
Henry J. Gjertsen. 

Nary—The Northwestern Hardwood Lumber Company is 
reported as having sold out. 

Nashua—The Nashua Lumber & Fuel Company has re. 
cently started a yard. 

South Stillwater—The Eclipse Saw Mill Company, with 
capital of $20,000, has been incorporated. Incorporators: 
William Kaiser, Hugh D, Campbell, Anderson A. Ewart and 
Isaac L. Skeith. 

Staples—H. C. Willer is reported as having sold out,—— 
The Dower Lumber Company has established a yard here. 

Willmar—F. O. Peterson is reported as selling out. 

Mississippi. 

Boxley—The Diamond Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated, with capital of $25,000. 

Ellisville—Isaac C. Anderson has sold out. 

Meridian—The Central Lumber Company has been incor. 
porated, with capital of $5,000. 

Missouri. 

Osgood—O. H. Powel has opened a yard. 

Pascola—W, J. Lewis is out of business. 

St. Joseph—The St. Joseph Box & Basket Factory is 
reported as having sold out. 

Montana. 

Miles City—S. Forsyth has purchased an interest in the 
Miles City Lumber Company. 

Pony—William H. Breman will open a retail yard here. 


New Hampshire. 

Claremont—B. Challis and Samuel Flint have sold their 
manufacturing plant to D. A. Sargent, of Lockport, N. Y. 

Manchester—The Manchester Sash & Blind Company has 
been succeeded by the Deerfield Company. 

Plymouth—Jesse Moulton, of Boston, Mass., has leased 
the plant of the Plymouth -Veneer Company and will manu- 
facture veneer goods. 

2 New Jersey. 

Harrison—The plant of the Bowers Manufacturing Com. 
pany has been sold. 

Jersey City—The Flemish Wood Novelty Company, with 
capital stock of $5,000, has been incorporated. The New 
York & Southern Export Company, to deal in timber, ete., 
has been incorporated, with capital of $150,000. 

New York. 
e Seoen-— Te business of Hoadley & Buck will be discon- 
nued, 

Clifton Springs—Williamson & Comrie have bought out the 
yard of Lisk & Co. and will take possession January 1. 

East Branch—J. S. Hubbell has bought out the business 
of Monroe Williams. 

New York City—C. L. & J. D. Becker have been succeeded 
by the C. L. & J. D. Becker Lumber Company, which has incor- 
porated, with capital of $1,000. The National Timber Com- 
pany, a New Jersey corporation, has been incorporated by 
Kk. T. McLaughlin, Thomas H. Rossbottom and K. K. Me- 
Laren. The capital stock is $15,000,000. 

North Tonawanda—The Tonawanda Lumber Company has 
recently commenced business. 

Syracuse—The 8. Vilas Company, manufacturer of 
office fixtures, has incorporated, with $25,000 capital. 


North Carolina. 

Aberdeen—George A. Frost has commenced the manufac- 
ture of lumber. 

Asheville—Irving W. Boyer, of Bryan & Boyer, is dead. 

Raleigh—George C. Bonniwell, John W. Coffee, D. P. 
Bynum and others have incorporated the Raleigh Manufac- 
turing Company, to manufacture sash. doors ete., and deal 
in lumber. The capital stock is $10,000. 








Ohio. 

Dayton—-Noah T. Bish has sold out to the Chillicothe 
Lumber Company. 

Greenfield—The Greenfield Bent Wood Company has sold 
out to the J. W. Story Chair Company. 

Ironton—The plant of the Buckeye Lumber Company has 
been sold to D. G. Dawkins. 

Leipsic—The Leipsic Lumber & Manufacturing Company 
has been incorporated. 

Oklahoma Territory. 

Cherokee-—J. A. Titus has removed to Ingersoll. 

Cleo—The Gray Lumber Company has been succeeded by 
W. H. Abling. 

Lawton—The Lawton Wood & Coal Company has been 
incorporated, with capital of $2,000. 

Oreana—H., B. Jones has established a lumber yard. 


Oregon. 

Huntington—The Kelly Lumber Company has sold out to 
the Oregon Commercial Company. 4 

Pleasant Valley—J. H. Atkins has established a planing 
mill business, 

Portland—Waldo, Blinn & Co. have commenced a lumber 
brokerage business. 

Pennsylvania. 

Clearfield—George S. Gearheart has been succeeded by 
Gearheart & Wrigley. 

Columbia—A. Bruner & Bro. have discontinued business. 

Indiana—J. C. Connor has succeeded Connor & Peiffer. 

Port Allegany—E. P. Dalrymple is dead. 


South Dakota. 

Union—The Bailey Lumber & Manufacturing Company has 
been incorporated, with capital of $10,000. 

Bradley—Scanlan, McKenney & Perry have been succeeded 
by Scanlan & Perry. 

Canova, Fulton, Humboldt, Montrose, Spencer—J. H. Queal 
& Co. have established line yards at these points. 

La_ Bolt—The Noah Adams Lumber Company has estab- 
lished a yard here. 

Tennessee. 

Knoxville—The White Mantle Company, with capital of 
$15,000, has incorporated.——F, 8. Atkins & Co. have been suc- 
ceeded by the Tennessee Mantle & Manufacturing Company. 

Memphis—E. T. Bennett & Co. have incorporated as the 
Bennett Hardwood Company, with capital of $55,000, The 
incorporators are: BE. T, Bennett, J. N. Pendrod, F. P. 
Abbott, J. W. Thompson and W. A. Percy. 


Texas. 

Call—The Cow Creek Lumber Company is under contract 
of sale to the aw Lumber Company. 

Frost—L. M. Alen & Co. have sold their local yard to 
0. I. Wilkerson & Co. 

Marlin—William Cameron & Co., Incorporated, is opening 
a yard here, | 

Mount Calm—The A. T. Kirkland Lumber Company wil 
establish a yard, 

Taylor—Holder & Barge have dissolved partnership and 
the business will be continued as the Holder Lumber Com- 
pany, which. will be incorporated. 

Thorndale—Holder & pores have dissolved partnership. 
The business will be continued by T. J. Barge. 4 

Simpson—Victory & Morris have sold out.——C. PB. Sanfor 
& Co. have sold their planing mill to A. D. Johns. 
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Wells—The Arkansas Lumber Company will increase its 

capital stock to $50,000. ‘ 
Virginia. 

Norfolk—W. W. Robertson & Co. have engaged in the 
wholesale lumber business. 

Richmond—I. J. Mercer & Son have dissolved partnership. 
The business will be continued by Isaac J. Mercer. 

Victory—The Victory Lumber Company, with capital of 
$60,000, has recently incorporated. 

Washington. 

Ballard—A receiver has been appointed for the Bay Lum- 
ber & Shingle Company. 

Blaine—The Monarch Lumber Company has increased its 
capital from $60,000 to $150,000. 

Davenport—F.. Sly & Co. have succeeded F. J. Johnson. 

Dartford—Frank Lind has commenced a saw mill business. 

Deerpark—Bush & Lain are erecting a saw mill. 

Lopez—J. S. Groll has been succeeded by Bruns Bros. 

Spokane—McLean & Lullewetz have purchased the plant of 
the Childs Lumber Company. 

Seattle—J. M. Chapin has established a wholesale lumber 
office. oe 

West Virginia. 

Charleston—The Kanawha Planing Mill Company has 
recently commenced business. 

Morgantown—Wharton & Woolford have established a 


ard, 
° Parkersburg—Cutright & Kester have commenced business. 


Wisconsin. 

Dodgeville—Oliver Bros. have sold out to the Jenkins- 
Eastman Lumber Company. 

Hawkins—C. P. Crosby has sold out. 

Horicon—The Van Brunt & Wilkins Manufacturing Com- 
pany has changed name to the Van Brunt Manufacturing 
Company. 

Knoxmills—The E. H. Hobe Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by Bradley & Collins. 

Leyden—Donkle & Shaw have been succeeded by O. W. 

onkle. 

y  —— American Hardwood Company has_ been 
incorporated by M. L. Gedney, T. E. Brittingham and W. E. 
Heddles, with is of $20,000. 

Menominee—The L. H. Weber Lumber Company has 
recently commenced business. 

Milwaukee—F rank Moody, of the Interior Woodwork Com- 
pany, is dead. 

Plattville—The H. L. Jenkins Lumber Company has bought 
the yard of the Eastman Lumber Company at this place. 

Racine—Charles W. Smith has purchased the interest of 
the other stockholders in the West Shore Lumber Company. 

Shantytown—lIngle & Co. have sold their plant to John H. 
Campbell & Son. j 

British North America. 

Collingwood, Ont.—The Charlton Saw Mill Company, Lim- 
ited, has been incorporated by Thomas, W. T. and J. Charlton 
and T. J. McClennan, with capital of $75,000. 

Hamilton, Ont.—The Huntsville Lumber Company has 
purchased the plant of M. Brennen & Sons Manufacturing 
Company, Limited. 

Peterborough, Ont.—William H. Kennedy has gone into 
partnership with R. J. Kennedy in the sash and avw, 


ness. 
— Ont.—McDonald & Shelp have dissolved partner- 
8 


p. 
Vancouver, B, C.—J. A. McNair has purchased the Hast- 
ings Shingle Manufacturing Company’s plant. 
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NEW MILLS. 





Florida. 
Milton—Daniel Grey is erecting a planing mill. 


Indiana. 
Indianapolis—The Advance Lumber & Veneer Company 
will erect a plant. 
South Bend—A planing mill will be built by the Sanders- 
Egbert Company. 
Kentucky. 
Louisville—The Central Saw Mill & Lumber Company is 
building a planing mill, to cost $30,000. 


Michigan. 

Cadillac—Gardiner & Dominick will erect a shingle mill. 
lan Central Paper Mill Company will build a 
saw mill, 

Petoskey—C. W. Caskey & Sons will erect an addition to 
their present plant. 

Roscommon-—A. box factory is being erected by the Hanson 
Lumber Company. 

Sullivan—John Torrent will build a saw mill. 

Mississippi. 

Merrill—E. Rose is building a saw mill. 

North Carolina. 

High Point—The Snow Lumber Company will double the 
capacity of its present plant. 

Motor—G. W. Pearscn will build a 10,000 feet capacity 
saw mill. 

Oregon. 

Falls City—The Coast Range Lumbering Company will 
erect a saw mill. 

Pennsylvania. 

Reading—The F’. Shunk Planing Mill Company will erect a 
new and modern plant. 


Tennessee, 

Knoxville—C. B. Atkins will build a saw mill and dry 
kiln.——A new planing mill is being built and other improve- 
ments are under way by D. M. Rose & Co. 

Washington. 


Enumclaw—W. H. Cooper is erecting a saw mill. 

South Prairie—Horace Bros. are rebuilding their plant, 
recently destroyed by fire. 

Tacoma-——-The Harn & Rawe Mill Company will build a 
shingle mill of 400,000 daily capacity. 


Wisconsin. 
Weyerhaeuser—Smith Bros, have established a shingle and 


lath mill. 
British North America. 

St. John, N. B.—John E. Moore will erect a saw mill on 
the site of his old one, recently destroyed by fire. 

Vancouver, B. C.—The Columbia River Lumber Company 
has purchased the old Michigan mill property and will add 
new machinery and turn its present plant into a shingte mill 
and box factory. 

i 


CASUALTIES. 





Alabama. 
Antioch—The saw mill of William Brewer was destroyed 
y an exploding boiler last week, killing four men. 
Larkinsville—Fire destroyed the cedar mill of McCutcheon 
vans last week. No insurance. 
Maine. 
Skowhegan—On November 27 a fire destroyed the mill 
oe rty of L. W. Weston, entailing a loss of about $12,000. 
ay ded as follows: Adams & Caswall $6,000, insurance 
000; McQuillan & Porte $1,000, insured for $700; M. L. 
parsons, box factory, $1.000: 8. W. Gould, $5,000; L. W. 
eston, loss $4,000, insured for $2,000, 
: Minnesota, 
Minneapolie—The plant of the J. L, Owens Company was 
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damaged by fire to the extent of about $25,000 on December 
1; insured for $4,000. 

Oak Park—The saw mill of Edward Maness was burned 
last week. Loss estimated at $2,000, with no insurance. 


Maryland. 
Ellicott City—The saw mill of E. Fleming was destroyed 
November 28. The loss is $2,000, partially insured. 


New York. 

Altmar (near)—The shingle mill owned by James Hyden 
was destroyed by fire last week. The loss is estimated at 
$1,200, with no insurance. 

New York City—On November 28 the fire which started in 
the plant of W. E. Uptegrove & Bro. caused a loss to the fol- 
lowing firms: J. M. Saulpaugh, $125,000; William E. Upte- 
grove & Bro., $350,000; Hegemeyer & Sons, $150,000. No 
insurance stated. 

Pennsylvania. 

Bridgeport—The saw mill of Lambertine Longacre was 
burned last week. The loss is estimated at $1,200. 

Cortez—Fire destroyed the manufacturing plant of Clark. 
Kizer & Kipp. Loss $45,000; insured for $19,000. The mill 
will be rebuilt at once. 

Gazzam (near)—TIire caused a loss of $2,500 to the saw 
mill of Abraham Beyer last week. < 

Uniontown (near)—Bolinger & Baldwin's saw mill was 
burned last week. The loss is $2,000. 

Vermont. 

Tundridge—On November 28 fire destroyed the saw mill 
of H. L. Foss and the saw mill and box factory of George 
Brown & Son, causing a loss of about $5,000. H. L. Foss 
was insured for $800 and George Brown & Son for $1,000. 

Virginia. 

Abingdon—The Kreger-Bradley Lumber Company's saw 

mill was burned last week. Loss $10,000; partially insured. 


West Virginia. 
Wyoming (near)—Brunt Bros.’ saw and planing mill was 
destroyed by fire November 26. Loss $12,000, with less than 
$5,000 insurance, 





Obituary. 


Frank Moody. 


rank Moody, of Milwaukee, Wis., died at his home, that 
city, on November 30, aged 42 years. Mr. Moody was taken 
ill on the Sunday night previous and grew rapidly worse, 
pneumonia setting in, which caused his death. He was born 
in Washington county, Wisconsin, June 19, 1859, went to 
Milwaukee with his father in 1863 and was educated at the 
public schools of that city. Mr. Moody was well known as an 
excellent business man and was one of the organizers of the 
Interior Woodwork Company. He was also deeply interested 
in church work and a member of the Baptist church. He 
was married December 15, 1881, and his widow and two sons 
survive him. The interment took place at the Forest Home 
cemetery. 

At a meeting of the manufacturers of mill work of Milwau- 
kee, called December 2 for the purpose of taking some action 
on Mr. Moody’s death, the following resolutions of sympathy 
and condolence were passed: 

Whereas, It has pleased an all-wise Providence to 
remove from our midst our most esteemed friend 
and citizen, Frank Moodv; and 

Whereas, We deeply deplore his loss to us as a 
citizen, counselor and friend ; and 

Whereas, We desire to extend to the bereaved 
family our heartfelt sympathy and condolence; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That as a mark of respect to a man 
whose life and works were largely devoted to the 
betterment of mankind, whose sterling integrity and 
conscientious methods were worthy of emulation and 
whose high ideals of citizenship and morals were 
splendid examples of a Christian’s life, we hereby 
order these resolutions to be properly engrossed and 
a copy duly presented to the bereaved family in the 
name of his fellow manufacturers of mill work and 
his business associates in the city of Milwaukee. 

By the committee. A. L. ANNES, 

W. 8S. Pappock, 
ERNST HILGEN, 





~_ 


Harvey E. Wellman. 


Boston, MAss., Dec. 2.—Harvey FE. Wellman is dead. 
Occupying for years a position in the lumber business the 
importance of which can hardly be estimated, his absence 
will be keenly felt by a wide circle of friends and admirers. 
Handicapped for many years by an infirmity, the result of a 
stroke of paralysis which rendered him almost a helpless 
cripple, he still fought doggedly on, taking an ever more 
active interest in the widening fields of his lumber activity 
and in public affairs in the city of Providence, where he 
lived. The day of his death, at the age of 61 years, found 
him president of the Narragansett Electric Light & Power 
Company, vice president of the National Bank of Commerce, 
trustee of the People’s Savings bank, president of the Oak- 
land Beach Company and recently elected president of the 
Rhode Island Lumbermen’s Association, the work of which 
body he was keenly interested in. Besides the large lumber 
business which he conducted in Providence he was a member 
of the firm of Wellman, Hall & Co., Boston. Mr. Wellman 
was born in Attleboro, Mass. and in his young manhood 
came to Providence. Fifteen years ago he was visited by a 
stroke of paralysis and since that time has been able to move 
to and from his desk to his carriage only with the aid of his 
man. As he sat in his busy office on South Water street 
the visitor was struck not only by the contrast presented 
between his helpless condition and his robust looking frame 
but also by the unvarying cheeriness with which he greeted 
the caller and the uniform evenness of disposition which, in 
spite of the ravages of pain, always marked his character. 
The blow fell while he was still in the harness at his office 
on November 30, 





Clarence M. Hill. 


Sacinaw, Micu., Dec. 3.—Clarence M. Hill died in this 
city on November 27. His death at so early a period was 
unexpected, although he had been pronounced incurable by 
noted specialists. His malady was somewhat remarkable. 
He was taken suddenly ill at his mill office near Duluth, Au- 
gust 14, last, and has steadily failed. He was able to walk 
around, however, until two days before his death. He went 
to New York three weeks ago and consulted a noted special- 
ist on heart diseases, who confirmed the diagnosis of the 
local physician. The cause of death was aneurism, the large 
artery of the heart having become dilated and, pressing upon 
the windpipe, affected his breathing, and he literally stran- 
gled to death. Mr. Hill was born at St. Clair, Mich., Janu- 
ary 2, 1855, and came to Saginaw with his father, the late 
James H. Hill, when he was 1 year old. After receiving an 
education he engaged in the lumbering business extensively. 
Some years ago he acquired timber holdings on the Mesaba 
range in Minnesota, organized the C. M. Hill Lumber Com- 
pany and built a saw mill which has been cutting about 
1,000,000 feet a month during the present year. He was 
also interested in the Arthur Hill Company of this elty, 
which operates extensively in the Georgian hay district. He 
jeaves a wife and three children. 





Rudolph A. Hilty. 


Rudolph A. Hilty, vice president of the M. Hilty Lumber 
Company, of Milwaukee, is, died at 4 o'clock on Saturday 


last at his home. Mr. Hilty complained of feeling il] some 
days before and went home. A physician who was called 
diagnosed the trouble as erysipelas, which developed rapidly. 
and the end came on November 30. Mr. Hilty was the son 
of the late Michael Hilty. When quite young he began work 
in the office of his father and on the latter’s death in 1804 
was appointed vice president of the company. He w 

known as one of the best posted lumbermen in Milwaukee. 





William G. Davis. 


ATHENS, GA., Nov. 28.—William G. Davis, one of the 
leading lumber manufacturers of this county, died at his 
residence, this city, on November 24, after an illness of one 
day. Ile was found in his room unconscious, and although 
given every attention it was without avail and he never ral- 
lied. Mr. Davis was for many years a successful railroad 
man, but of late years devoted his attention to the manu- 
facture of lumber in this city. 





John S. Burger. 


John S. Burger, one of the pioneer lumbermen of Ontario, 
Canada, died at his home at Toronto, Ontario, November 22, 
after two years’ illness. Mr. Burger was born at Walsing- 
ham, Norfolk county, in 1827. For many years he carried 
on a lumber business in Simcoe county and in Michigan, 
being connected with the Thompson-Smith Company. He 
leaves a widow and two daughters. 


—_—e——orrrnn 


William Blaisdell. 


William Blaisdell, of Minneapolis, Minn., died at the resi- 
dence of his niece on November 27. Mr. Blaisdell had been 
a resident of Minneapolis since 1852 and was well known in 
real estate and lumber circles. He served as a volunteer at 
the outbreak of the Indians in the early history of Minne- 
sota and for a time was stationed at Fort Ridgeley. 


PPP BOO" 


THE THOMAS FORMAN COMPANY, LIMITED, TO 
REMOVE TO DETROIT. 

Detroir Micu., Dec. 2.—An important accession to 
the lumber manufacturing interests of the River Rouge 
section was assured by the completion on last Saturday 
of a deal whereby the Thomas Forman Company, Lim- 
ited, formerly of Petoskey, Mich., secured a tract of 
twelve or fifteen acres of land with a frontage of 300 
feet on the east side of the river, upon which it will 
at once erect a modern flooring factory. This deal was 
the result of a fire which last July destroyed the fine 
factory of the company located at Petoskey, Mich. 

The new property is an extremely desirable piece of 
land for manufacturing purposes. It has a Michigan 
Central siding of 1,200 feet running along one side and 
the east end of the strip is crossed by 200 feet of the 
Pere Marquette main line. 

The new factory building will be 100x225 feet in size 
and will have adjoining it a warehouse 50x60 feet 
occupied by a 600-horse power engine and the necessary 
boilers. There will also be dry kilns with a capacity 
of 350,000 feet of lumber and a storage warehouse 
100x200 feet. 

It is hardly necessary to those acquainted with the 
previous plant of the Thomas Forman Company to state 
that the new plant will have the most modern ma- 
chinery for turning out a high grade of maple and oak 
flooring and other building material. 

The offices of the company will be at once removed to 
Detroit, together with thirty or more expert workmen 
who were employed in the former factory. When in 
full operation the new plant will employ from 450 to 
500 men. 

The transfer of this immense factory from the west- 
ern to the eastern side of Michigan will of course give 
the company a better outlet to the eastern market, 
where its manufactures are very popular. With the 
prestige of its ten years’ experience behind it and with 
the advantages which its new location and new factory 
and machinery will offer it, it is expected that this 
move will be a most successful one for the Thomas 
Forman Company, Limited. 


PBPBAAB PLL IIIS 


A BIG LUMBER CORPORATION. 

New York, Nov. 29.—The National Lumber Company, 
with a capital stock of $15,000,000, filed papers of 
incorporation in New Jersey today. The charter of 
the company permits it to buy, sell and deal in lumber. 

The incorporators are Edward T. McLaughlin, 49 
Wall street, New York; Thomas H. Rossbottom, 24 
State street, New York, and Kenneth K. McLaren, 15 
Exchange place, Jersey City, N. J. 

The legal end of the deal is being looked after by 
the law firm of Sullivan & Cromwell, 49 Wall street, 
New York. The papers were filed through the Corpora- 
tion Trust Company of New Jersey. 

Outside of the mere fact that the company has taken 
out papers of incorporation nothing definite could be ob- 
tained today as to the plans and purposes of the corpo- 
ration or the companies that would be taken over. _ 

At the offices of Sullivan & Cromwell it was said 
that William Nelson Cromwell was out of town and 
that no person was authorized to give out any state 
ment regarding the combine in his absence. 

The law firm of Sullivan & Cromwell brought about 
the reorganization of the Seventh National bank and 
took a conspicuous part in the organization of the United 
States Steel Corporation. It was rumored that J. P. 
Morgan & Co. would finance the deal, but this report 
was denied by a member of the firm. 

At the offices of the Export Lumber Company, 54 
Broadway, the news that a $15,000,000 lumber corpora- 
tion had been incorporated was received with surprise. 

Thomas 8. Rossbottom, one of the incorporators of 
the National Lumber Company, holds a clerical position 
with the Panama Railroad Company, of 24 State street. 
Edward T. McLaughlin, another incorporator, is con- 
nected with the firm of Sullivan & Cromwell. 

It was said that the company represented a consoli- 
dation of Pacific coast lumber concerns, but this report 
could not he confirmed. 
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Frank Engelhardt, of the Corliss engine department 
of the Filer & Stowell Company, Milwaukee and Chicago, 
was a visitor at the LUMBERMAN office this week. 

W. G. Davis, of the old firm of Davis & Comstock, of 
Ashland, Wis., but now located at Spokane, Wash., was 
in Chicago this week and called on the LUMBERMAN. 

C. C. Bailey, Irwin Ear] and Lewis H. Dodd, eastern, 
Michigan and Indiana representatives respectively of 
the True & True Company, are spending a few days in 
the city. 

H. M. Nixon, of the Hl. M. Nixon Lumber Company, 
Commercial National Bank building, this city, has been 
in the south the past week or two looking up lumber 
operations in that section. 

G. B. Peavey, of Seattle, Wash., writes the LUMBER- 
MAN that he has just sold for $120,000 a fine tract of 
timber land in Mason and Kitsap counties, Washington, 
to parties in Minneapolis, Minn. 

L. L. Barth, of the Edward Hines Lumber Company, 
this city, accompanied by Mrs. Barth, has gone to Hot 
Springs, Ark., for a short period of rest and recupera- 
tion. He expects to return home before the holidays. 

O. W. Griffith, of Griffith Bros., retail lumber dealers 
at Ashton, IIl., has been in the city this week visiting 
the live stock show and also looking after some lum- 
ber and mill work. He reports a good local trade in 
his section. 

Dan Macknet, auditor for the Alexander Lumber Com- 
pany, of this city, departed on Tuesday last for a trip to 
the Pacifie coast, where he is going to look into the lum 
ber situation with a view to purchasing stock for the 
company’s yards. 

Col. W. B. Dutton, of Racine, Wis., one of the best 
known hardwood lumbermen in the Badger state, was in 
town this week and called at the office of the LUMBER- 
MAN. Col. Dutton has been feeling slightly indisposed 
for several months, but lately his health is much im- 
proved. f jee 

H. B. Leavitt, general manager of the Arkansas Lum- 
ber Company, of Warren, Ark., was in town a few days 
this week. Mr, Leavitt reports business first class and 
says that the mill is being operated at its full capacity, 
with a ready market for the output, which is principally 
finishing lumber and dressed stock. 

©. F. Thompson, general manager of the Mississippi 
Lumber Company, of this city, with mills at Quitman, 
Miss., returned the first of this week from a several 
weeks’ visit to the scene of operations. Mr. Thompson 
says there is apparently no limit to the demand for 
yellow pine, and his company is having its full share. 

Louis Wuichet, 308 Home Insurance building, this city, 
well known in the wholesale trade of this section of the 
country, has lately been making a trip out to Kansas 
City and other Missouri and Kansas points looking after 
the sale of some Arizona white pine, as the eastern rep- 
resentative of the Saginaw and Manistee Lumber Com- 
pany, of Williams, Ariz. 

B. P. Hill, of C. S. Hill & Son, Freeport, Ill., was in 
Chicago this week on business and pleasure combined. 
Mr. Hill reported himself satisfied with the current 
retail trade of his section, but owing to a partial fail- 
ure of crops this year was not so sanguine about the 
outcome of next year’s business. However, he antici- 
pates a fair trade the ieoming season. 

It is reported that the C. A. Smith Lumber Company, 
of Minneapolis, has closed the purchase of 30,000 acres 
of sugar pine timber in El] Dorado county, California, 
about 100 miles east of Sacramento, the price being 
$500,000. Mr. Smith is quoted as saying that there is 
no intention of beginning operations soon, as the com- 
pany has several years’ work ahead of it in Minnesota. 

B. Van Bochove, of the Van Bochove & Sons Manufac- 
turing Company, dealing in lumber and manufacturing 
sash, doors and general mill work at Kalamazoo, Mich., 
was in the city last Monday looking after some heavy 
norway or yellow pine timbers to fill a rush order he 
had contracted to supply. He reported a gratifying 
trade in his vicinity, but a scarcity of some items of 
stock. ot eh 

J. A. Porter, for some years vice president of the 
Fenwood Lumber Company, of Wausau, Wis., has with- 
drawn from that concern and in the deal has purchased 
the Fenwood Lumber Company’s mill at Hatley, Wis., 
which he will operate under his own name, The mill 
at Hatley is a band mill and last year manufactured 
9,000,000 feet of hardwoods. The manufacturing and 
wholesale business of the Fenwood Lumber Company 
will go on as usual. 

A notable shipment of timber made this week was a 
carload of 244x243-inch Washington fir, to be used in 
mining operations at Truro, Nova Scotia. The shipment 
was forwarded by the Edward Hines Lumber Company, 
of this city, and came by way of Chicago from Seattle, 
Wash. The total distance traversed by this carload of 
lumber, which was from one extremity of the continent 
to the other, was 3,967 miles and the freight alone was 
something over $40 a thousand feet. 


Charles S. Keith, sales manager Central Coal & Coke 
Company, of Kansas City, Mo., yellow pine manu- 


facturers and wholesalers, was in Chicago Thursday. He 
expressed himself as very much pleased with the busi- 


ness being done and the outlook. This company has 
been obliged to turn down orders regardless of price 
and is anxious to get its new big mill in operation 
which will increase its capacity something like 12,000,- 
000 feet a month. 

The LUMBERMAN is in receipt of the royal command 
of Nottoe III., reigning monarch of the realm of Tek- 
ram, who will hold forth at Houston, Tex., during the 
week December 9-14, to attend the grand No-tsu-oh ball 
which is to be given in his honor on Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 11. This will be the third anniversary of King Not- 
toc’s ascension to the throne and the week will be given 
up to festivities of all kinds and a royal good time will 
be had by those so fortunate as to be able to attend. 

Harlan E. Page, for some time past looking after the 
sales department of the Edwin 8. Hartwell Lumber 
Company, of this city, has gone into business on his 
own account, with an office at 934 Chicago Stock Ex- 
change building. Mr. Page is a thorough lumberman 
and with his experience in buying and selling with sev- 
eral of the leading wholesale lumber concerns of this 
city, he is well qualified to start in business on his own 
account, and his many friends will wish him all the 
success attainable. 

Among the enthusiastic rooters for the University of 
Wisconsin football team who came down to witness the 
great victory scored by their favorites on Thanksgiving 
Day were W. H. Dick, of the Meiklejohn & Hatten Lum- 
ber Company, New London, Wis.; R. C. Clark, salesman 
for the Gilkey & Anson Company, Merrill, Wis.; W. J. 
Norris and George W. Mason, of Madison, Wis., and FE. 
Blaisdell, of Brandon, Wis. C. R. North, now of Bond, 
Miss., and a son of J. E. North, formerly of Onalaska, 
Wis., was also here. 

John McKay, northern traveling representative of the 
National Dry Kiln Company, Indianapolis, Ind., was in 
Chicago several days this week. Mr. McKay spoke most 
favorably of business conditions in his line and said 
that the National had fairly doubled its sales in the past 
few months. For a new concern it is certainly getting 
to the front with astonishing rapidity, which is due not 
only to the merit of its product, but to the high stand- 
ing and intelligent direction of those who are associated 
with its management and selling department. 

J. T. Barber, president of the Wisconsin Hemlock 
Manufacturers’ Association and vice president of the 
North Western Lumber Company, of Kau Claire, Wis., 
was a visitor in Chicago this week. Mr. Barber had 
only the best reports to make concerning the lumber 
trade in both hemlock and pine. He says there is a 
pronounced scarcity of white pine beveled siding in all 
quarters and so difficult has it been to find stock with 
which to fill orders that in one instance shipments of 
spruce siding had to be obtained from the Pacifie coast. 

The new company of Mershon, Schuette, Parker & Co., 
of Saginaw, Mich., which is a combination of the old 
institutions of W. B. Mershon & Co., Wm. Schuette & 
Co., 8. L. Eastman & Co, and the Eddy-Sheldon Company, 
has done a handsome business this year and goes into 
winter with a stock of about 55,000,000 of white pine, 
assorted, in pile in its yards at Saginaw and Bay City, 
with about 11,000,000 feet additional at outside points. 
The company has already bought for next year the 
entire output of two logging operations in Canada, esti- 
mated at 40,000,000 feet. 

Among delegates to the big live stock convention and 
exhibition now in progress in Chicago are Gov. Benton 
MeMillan, of Tennessee, and Robert T. Burch, of Nash- 
ville, that state, the latter the LUMBERMAN’S representa- 
tive in that locality. Governor McMillan addressed the 
other delegates on Wednesday evening. He is the owner 
or part owner of considerable timber lands in the Cum- 
berland river district that are now in process of devel- 
opment. Mr. Burch reports a gratifying activity in the 
lumber and timber trade of Tennessee, with prospects 
for still more satisfactory conditions. 

The Wood-Barker Company, of Boston, Mass., has 
taken a contract for the yellow pine timber to be used in 
constructing the caissons of the Hillsboro bridge on 
Prince Edward island, which will be built by the Inter- 
colonial railroad of the maritime provinces. This will 
be the largest and most expensive bridge on Prince Ed- 
ward island. It will cross Hillsboro bay from Southport 
to Charlottetown. An idea of its size can be obtained 
from the fact that the caissons alone will contain about 
2,000,000 feet of yellow pine timber, which is the ap- 
proximate size of the Wood-Barker contract. Work 
will begin on the bridge at once, the contract calling for 
the delivery of the material early in spring. Previous 
mention has been made of the construction of the inde- 
pendent bridge across the St. Lawrence river just above 
Quebec, in which 5,000,000 feet of pitch pine timber is 
being used. 


Hon. Webster E. Brown, who has the honor of being 
the only new congressional representative from Wis- 
consin in the Fifty-seventh congress, reached Washing- 
ton a week ahead of time to familiarize himself with his 
surroundings. Mr. Brown, who is secretary of the 
Brown Bros. Lumber Company, at Rhinelander, Wis., 
is one of the more prominent lumbermen of northern 
Wisconsin. As such he has been president of the Wis- 
consin Valley Lumbermen’s Association and in other 
ways is considered thoroughly representative of the 
lumber trade as well as of the people and interests of 
Wisconsin generally. He succeeded as representative 
from the Ninth Wisconsin district Hon. Alexander Stew- 
art, of Wausau. Mr. Brown will spend the holiday 
vacation at home, but aside from that the extremely 
busy session upon which congress seems to have entered 
will keep him in Washington practically all the time 





for months to come. During his absence Carl Donald. 
son, who has for years been identified with the company, 
will have charge of the office of the Brown Bros. Lumber 
Company. It is a responsible position, but his friends 
believe that his long service in the office and his recog. 
nized abilities justify his selection and that he will] 
prove fully equal to his extended duties. 

A. A. Teel, northwestern sales manager of E. C. Atkins 
& Co., the noted saw manufacturers of Indianapolis, Ind., 
was in the city a day or two recently on his way to In- 
dianapolis for a short conference with the management, 
Mr. Teel makes his headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn., 
and resides at Appleton, Wis. He has been in his new 
territory for several months and reports having had a 
fine business. Mr. Teel, who represented the Sinker. 
Davis Company, saw mill machinery manufacturer, of 
Indianapolis, for several years, has a large acquaintance 
among lumber manufacturers all over the country and 
did not go into his new field and new  oceu- 
pation as an untried man by any means, and conse. 
quently he is meeting with a merited success in forward. 
ing the interests of the Atkins saws. Mr. Teel has a 
large “drag” personally, being one of the most cour. 
teous and gentlemanly selling representatives that one 
could meet in a month’s journey. 

E. Blaisdell, for the past three years in charge of the 
sales department of the Fenwood Lumber Company, 
Wausau, Wis., resigned his situation December 1 in 
order to accept an offer from the Edwin 8S. Hartwell 
Lumber Company, of Chicago, with which concern he 
has affiliated for the coming year. Mr. Blaisdell’s posi- 
tion with the Edwin 8S. Hartwell Lumber Company will 
be that of assistant -buyer and general outside man, 
looking to some extent also after the sale of the com- 
pany’s stock. He is excellently equipped for his new 

osition, having had an experience of many years in 
0th hardwood and pine lumber, with a thorough under- 
standing of the business from the mill to the consumer, 
Mr. Blaisdell was with the George Hiles Land & Lumber 
Company, of Dexterville, Wis., for twelve years and 
then became associated with the George E. Wood Lum- 
ber Company, of Chicago, for whom he traveled on the 
road several years. He then went to the Yawkey 
Lumber Company at Hazelhurst, Wis., and later to 
Wausau with the Fenwood Lumber Company and has 
occupied a responsible position with the latter concern 
for three years. He still makes his home at Brandon, 
Wis., as he has done for the past ten or fifteen years, 
but will spend more or less time henceforth in Chicago. 
“Old Blaze,” as he is familiarly known in the trade, 
has an army of friends in the lumber business who will 
be glad to learn of his promotion to greater responsi- 
bilities. 

The International Stock Show. 

The greatest fat stock and fancy stock show ever held 
on earth, so it is alleged, has been in progress this week 
in Chicago, at the Dexter park pavilion. It was called 
the International Live Stock Exposition. The aggre- 
gate of prizes ran high into the thousands of dollars and 
the attendance of exhibits, exhibitors and visitors was 
enormous. The hotel capacity of Chicago was taxed to 
the utmost and the occasion was made the pretext for 
a combination of business and pleasure. Lumbermen 
are notoriously fond of horses and cattle and it is not 
strange that the event should have drawn many of 
them to Chicago this week. Among those noted as 
being in town, not elsewhere mentioned in this depart- 
ment, some of whom perhaps came to buy Christmas 
presents or attend to their own business as well, were 
the following: W. D. Connor, R. Connor Company, 
Marshfield, Wis.; G. F. Lamb, C. Lamb & Sons, Clin- 
ton, Iowa; C. C. Barker, Bay City, Mich.; E. W. Backus 
and W. F. Brooks, of the Backus-Brooks Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; J. O. Nessen, J. W. Dempsey and 
W. F. Baker, Manistee, Mich.; J. G. Van Cleave, Van 
Cleave Lumber Company, St. Louis, Mo.; W. C. King, 
Rockford, Ill.; W. H. Day, Dubuque, Iowa; D. H. Proe- 
tor, of the J. C. Proctor Lumber Company, Peoria, IIl.; 
Jacob Slimmer, Wausau, Wis.; G. C. Bohn, of the Bohn 
Manufacturing Company, St. Paul, Minn.; E. ©. Fink- 
bine; Des Moines, Iowa; J. K. Wright, Marinette, Wis.; 
D. G. Saunders, Kansas City, Mo., and C. W. Dewey, 
of Rockford, Tl. 





Gilbert’s Wisconsin Mahogany. 

On Wednesday W. HoGi 5 Stttmd, Wis., he 
who is often referred to as “the norway king,” invaded 
Chicago with a small but varied consignment of what 
at first glance appeared to be fancy woods, such as ma- 
hogany, prima vera, walnut, cherry ete., with fine sam- 
ples of white pine, redwood, yellow pine and other of the 
more ordinary woods mixed with them. A little closer 
examination indicated that as a matter of fact they 
were all one wood of some new variety. , 

A section of the LUMBERMAN office was bespread with 
these samples, and pretty soon Mr. Gilbert and his emis- 
saries were steering a procession of people in to look 
at them. Car builders, planing mill men, sash and door 
makers, furniture makers, molding men and the like 
were all equally interested. 

This new wood appeared to be of rather soft though 
firm texture, not easily yielding to blows, was capable 
of receiving a remarkably smooth finish and high polish, 
took stain perfectly and had a remarkably attractive 

, grain when slash sawed, though fine and close grained 
, on the quarter. 
| Mr. Gilbert finally confided to the inquisitive that 
¥ this was Ashfield hemlock. It grows in Ashland and 
' Bayfield counties, Wisconsin, and is simply the ordinary 
sAVicconsin,hamlosk ut with a peculiar growth engen- 
ered by the vicinity of the unsalted sea and glorified 
by passing through the hands of the planing mill men 
and wood finishers. 
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It was endeavored to eliminate Mr. Gilbert’s persuasive 
personality from consideration and having done so it was 
really a remarkable exhibit. There were boards, wains- 
coting, flooring, squares and moldings in natural color 
or stained, which really served as an effective demonstra- 
tion of the fact that the despised hemlock is fitted to 
better uses than those to which it is ordinarily applied. 
This verifies as to the Wisconsin product what has long 
been admitted in the east. All through the hemlock 
country of Pennsylvania are to be found houses by the 
thousand that are finished throughout with hemlock, 
and there is no particular reason why Wisconsin wood 
should not do as well, though perhaps a little more care 
is necessary in the selection, as it is the general under- 
standing that it is not quite as sound on the average as 
the Pennsylvania timber. If Mr. Gilbert shall prove 
the prophet of a new material for many purposes to 
which white pine has been applied he will have done a 
favor to the lumber consuming public and it is to be 
hoped will have some reward himself. 





CHANCES FOR WOODWORKERS. 

The closer utilization of hardwood resources is begin- 
ning to attract attention in sections where hitherto it 
has been neglected. Of course all that will not make 
lumber is not necessarily wasted, but most of it usually 
is This fact became at once apparent to some Wis- 
consin people when they began the manufacture of 
hardwoods recently in that state. The Wisconsin Oak 
Lumber Company has a large hardwood tract in Polk 
county, Wisconsin, with a mill at Frederic, that state. 
The members of that company are William J. Starr, of 
Kau Claire, F. W. Upham, J. W. Embree and M. F. Rit- 
tenhouse, of Chicago, and others. Mr. Starr, with others, 
is also owner of a large tract in Dunn county on which 
‘he has recently built a saw mill. These two companies 
found in cutting their timber that there was a great 
quantity of bolt timber—basswood, maple, elm, ash ete. 
left. To leave the stuff in the woods or at the mill is a 
waste which they can hardly tolerate and yet they are 
not equipped for its utilization nor have they had the ex- 
perience, and are inquiring what can be done with it. 
The natural solution seems to be that shops or factories, 
such as stave and heading mills, butter dish factories 
and many other kind of woodworking establishments, 
might be profitably conducted in connection ,with large 
lumbering operations of this sort. It seldom pays 
greatly to diversify one proposition, but the different 
lines of industry which depend upon the same natural 
resource should work together to their mutual profit. 

BABA II III IF 


THE OUTLOOK IN ONTARIO. 

Orrawa, ONT., Nov. 23.—The Goodrich Lumber Com- 
pany, of Goodrich, Ont., is negotiating for a site on 
which to erect a large saw mill in Keppel, just across 
the bay from Wiarton, Ont. 

The Nova Seotia Steel & Coal Company, of North 
Sydney, N. S., is preparing to erect a shipping pier 
at that town, to be 14,000 feet in length and to cost 
about $120,000. The material required will include 
850,000 feet of hard pine, 21,000 lineal feet of creosoted 
piling, 300,000 feet of spruce planking and 45,000 tons 
of iron. 

‘Arthur N. Bruce, C. E., has been acting, at Whitney, 
Ont., as engineer for a new line of railroad being built 
by the St. Anthony Lumber Company, to run from 
Whitney north to the great Opeongo lakes. The road 
is for lumbering purposes entirely and is intended to 
connect the Madawaska with the Opeongo waters for 
the purpose of taking out pine. 

Lumbering in the Lake St. John district promises to 
be unusually active during the coming year, especially 
for supplying .wood to the Belgo-American Company at 
Kis Kisink, the Ouiatchouan and Shawinigan, Que. 
In order to supply the mills at the latter place a train 
of fifteen cars daily will be required. The entire output 
of the Chicoutimi mills up to 1903, inclusive, has been 
sold to the Lloyds Company, of England. 

_The regulations governing the granting of yearly 
licenses and permits to cut timber within twenty miles 
of either side of the Canadian Pacific railway in British 
Columbia provide for a rebate of 40 cents a thousand 
feet on lumber exported from that province to places 
outside of the dominion. This concession was made to 
enable lumbermen in British Columbia to compete with 
those across the international boundary, who are oper- 
ating under more favorable conditions. Representa- 
tions have recently been made, however, that the lum- 
ber interests of British Columbia are now established 
on a firm basis and that the conditions under which the 
licensees conduct their business are more favorable than 
those that exist across the line in the state of Wash- 
ington. Such being the case, the dominién government 
has just passed an order rescinding the provisions under 
which the rebate was granted. 

_W. D. Morris, late mayor of Ottawa, having been 
disqualified a few days ago from holding office by reason 
of his violating a provision of the Ontario liquor license 
act in purchasing a glass of liquor during the prohib- 
ited hours, the city council has appointed a new mayor 
to serve out the unexpired term. The new mayor is 
James Davidson, who is prominent in lumber circles in 
the capital. ’ 

In time for the opening of next season’s business 
What promises to be one of the largest saw mills of 
Canada will be built within five or’six miles of this 
city. It will have a capacity of between 40,000,000 and 
50,000,000 feet of lumber and will employ about 150 
men. Those interested in the new enterprise are said 
to include the Shepard & Morse Lumber Company, of 
Boston, Mass.; the Rideau Lumber Company, Limited, 
H. Hurdman & Co., Ottawa; Alexander Barnet, Ren- 
frew, and Alexander Fraser, of Ottawa. 


Doors and Mill Work. 


The continuance of favorable weather during the past 
month contributed in no small degree to the excellent 
volume of trade that is still enjoyed at the door fac- 
tories and jobbing houses throughout the country. 
Reports from nearly all distributing centers are of the 
same tenor, with a heavy amount of current work of 
what may be called a routine character, together with 
offerings of new business of astonishingly large pro- 
portions, considering the lateness of the season. From 
present indications the year will wind up with a large 
number of orders still unfilled that must be carried 
over into January, and this may not permit of the 
usual period of recreation, stock taking and repairing 
that is customary about the holidays. 

* * * 





As far as the Chicago jobbing element is concerned, 
the members of the trade here would much prefer a 
falling off in orders that would permit them to reduce 
their bills payable, and enable them to find out more 
closely where they stand. They have been rushed with 
work to an unparalleled extent for twelve months with- 
out interruption, and not only are tired of the rush 
and worry incident to such close attention to the mul- 
tifarious details of the business, but many are worn 
out both physically and mentally from the necessarily 
constant application to their duties for so prolonged a 
period. While they feel confident that there will be 
plenty of work in their line next year, they realize 
that there is some uncertainty and hence are taking 
all the present business that is offered them for fear 
that there may be some slip up on the building pros- 
pects of the coming season. However, there is a feel- 
ing of strong confidence prevailing in local building cir- 
cles, and from projects already contracted for or on 
the architects’ boards it seems there is little chance for 
disappointment in their expectations. 

a * ~ 

Carload orders and inquiries are making their appear- 
ance rather earlier and are heavier than is customary. 
The inquiries for carloads are more numerous than has 
been known at this season for years, and there is a 
satisfactory number of orders from outside buyers in 
response to quotations made. Small jobbers through- 
out the country are evidently rather low in stock and 
believe this is a favorable opportunity, as far as prices 
and assortments are concerned, for replenishing. In 
this they cannot be far wrong. 

* a“ * 

Prices on everything excepting glazed work are gen- 
erally satisfactory. There is a strength in white pine 
doors, open sash and blinds that portends still better 
prices in the near future if one may base his opinion 
on the extraordinary light stocks of all shop and bet- 
ter lumber. Factory men are having a whole lot of 
trouble in securing enough good lumber to satisfy 
their current requirements, and what is more the 
situation in this respect instead of improving is con- 
tinually growing worse. Prices are advancing almost 
daily on this class of lumber, and even at the best of 
quotations there is little offered. Millwork manufac- 
turers are beginning to realize that shop common and 
better white pine is not to be had in the country and 
are consequently turning their attention to substitutes 
of a more or less acceptable character. Under the cir- 
cumstances, therefore, it seems hardly possible that 
there can ever again be any price slump on white pine 
goods that are not glazed. 


* * * 


The window glass situation is without material 
change, but there is an unsettled feeling that does not 
conduce to a stable market on window glass. Outside 
window glass manufacturers in several districts have 
already organized and it is hoped by eastern glass men 
that there will be a substantial agreement in all pro- 
ducing sections for the maintenance of prices. If the 
plans now maferializing are brought to fruition, there 
is no doubt that by January a sufficient support will 
be given to the market to guarantee its stability, but 
should the 25 percent of window glass output now out- 
side of the several combinations remain unorganized the 
combines will find it difficult to keep prices at anything 
like a favorable point during the rest of the fire. 


+ + ot 


On Wednesday next another general meeting of door 
manufacturers and distributers will be held at the 
Auditorium hotel in this city. The main purpose of 
the meeting will be to formally adopt and apply dis- 
counts to the new Universal price list. The new list, 
it is understood, has already been prepared and will 
shortly be ready for general distribution. This list is 
based on a price of $4 for a 2—8x6—8, 14-inch No. 1 
white pine door and its adoption removes whatever 
friction might have resulted in the industry from sell- 
ing goods on a double standard basis. 


* * * 


The sash and door trade with the wholesalers at 
Kansas City, Mo., has been much mixed this fall. The 
demand for regular stock goods has been disappointing 
all through the season, and there has been so much 
competition for the business that prices have suffered 
materially and are now in a badly demoralized condi- 
tion. To offset this, the call for mill work for Kansas 
City building has been away ahead of normal through 
the fall and in fact all this year and the mills have had 
about all they could do up to the present time. Trade 
is falling off rapidly, however, and the season will be 
at an end in a short time, closing one of the biggest 


years the Kansas City jobbers and factories have ever 
had. , a . 

It would be impossible to give a better impression of 
the sash and door situation about New York city than 
by telling of the experience there of a large manu- 
facturing concern. He was visited last week by an 
extensive builder who wanted the necessary doors, sash, 
blinds and trim for four big houses in Brooklyn. He 
was politely told that the house was taking no more 
orders and given the names of three other New York 
state factories, one in Elmira, one in Binghamton 
and one in Hornellsville. All three gave him the same 
heartless reply, so back he came to No. 1 and asked 
what was the best that could be done. He was informed 
that if he wanted to wait until the end of February 
he gould give the order then for April delivery, but 
that it would not be at today’s prices. 

~ ® * 


Door and mill work operators at Buffalo, N. Y., appear 
to be much encouraged over the outlook, especially as the 
tendency of prices is steadily upward. It has been a 
long up-hill road for this industry for the past ten 
years and the result is a weeding out of the poorer fac- 
tories. This reduction of production has been coun- 
teracted considerably by better machinery, but a door 
manufacturer was able to say less than a week ago 
that he was satisfied with the prospects. He was 
obliged to add, though, that it was the first time in 
ten years that a man could figure out any profit on a 
pine door and the first time lately that the west and 
the country generally were in line on prices. Prices in 
that market have gone up five times this year, 10 cents 
a door each time. Now if lumber has advanced $10 a 
thousand in the same time, as it has, the estimate of 
36 feet of lumber to a door would make that advance 
36 cents to a door. There is a call out now in the 
east for a further advance on doors, with apparently 
every expectation that it will be made and that it will 
be at least fairly well enforced. 


THE MARKETS. 


CURRENT MARKET CONDITIONS. 

With November given the perspective of a week’s time 
lumbermen are generally willing to admit that that 
month surpassed in volume of business and in magnitude 
of requirement that of any previous November in the 
history of the trade. This is a good deal to say, and 
yet taking the country over and considering all lines 
of the business it seems to be true. Prices in some lines 
have been higher than they were last month; most hard- 
woods and the lower grades of white pine had fancy fig- 
ures attached to them two years ago, but their prices 
now are not open to serious complaint and some other 
kinds and grades of material are even higher than in 
1899. 








* * * 


White pine conditions in the various sections of the 
country seem to be coming closer together. Two or three 
weeks ago wholesalers at the foot of the lakes did not 
feel as confident of the strength of that wood as did those 
in the west, but even there they are now beginning to 
talk about the possibility of a famine before next 
year’s shipments can add to their assortments. Their 
chief trouble is that their stocks are broken. In some 
of the lower grades they have all they need, and more 
than is necessary for immediate requirements, but in 
good lumber they are already short. Stocks of good 
size are held at all the Lake Erie markets, but trade 
is brisk and evervone is feeling well satisfied with condi- 
tions. Even the buyers are not complaining at prices 
which a few years ago would have seemed preposter- 
ous. 

+ * * 

In the western territory the current car load demand 
is of large magnitude and this miscellaneous mixed car 
load business is reinforced by the requirements of the 
cities. White pine stocks at all the interior mills are 
light and very badly broken. Some of the best and most 
forehanded operators say that it is practically impossi- 
ble for them to do business with satisfaction to them- 
selves and their customers. One item that is notably 
in scant supply is bevel siding. Curious stories are 
told of the shifts resorted to to fill orders for this stock. 
One big white pine manufacturing concern bought a 
lot of Washington spruce siding, after scouring the 
country clear to the Atlantic seaboard without avail. 
Another large concern some time ago took an order for 
1.000,000 feet and has been devoting most of its time 
since then to finding the stock, which it has been unable 
to do. 

* * * 

Aside from the constant small advances made in a 
good many white pine items there was a concerted ad- 
vance put into effect in the northwest this week by a 
meeting held in Minneapolis. As we went to press the 
new list had not been received, but it was said to have 
been a conservative one, merely reflecting prices that 
previously had been made by individual operators. 


+ + 7 


The yellow pine trade sends out divers reports, yet 
while in some sections trade is perhaps a little lighter 
than it was a week ago it is remarkably large for the 
season and some sections say that it is fully maintain- 
ing its volume of the last few weeks. There has lately 
been a remarkable condition in the western drouth 
section. During August and to some extent during Sep- 
tember the retailers were at a loss as to their proper 
policy; consequently they refused to buy and when they 
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discovered that fall trade after a!l would be of fair 
proportions they found it difficult :o get the stock they 
needed. Consequently, stocks in those sections, it is 
estimated, are at least 25 percent below the normal 
or even those of last year. At the mills there is also 
a decided shortage in stocks. Only No. 2 boards and 
dimension and some grades of flooring seem to be in 
anything like good supply to say nothing about a 
surplus. 
= * * 

One of the heaviest manufacturers in the southwest 
has during the last month or so sold nearly double the 
‘amount of lumber that its mills will produce, at top 
_ prices—none lower and many of them higher than the 
official list. This same concern has orders for sixty 
days ahead, besides business which it has not closed be- 
cause it has not known where to get the stock. Many 
other of the leading houses are in the same condition, 
though of course there are some concerns with less sell- 
ing ability which are simply keeping even with their or- 
ders. There is some talk of cut prices on the items in 
better supply among the offices at St. Louis, but this 
talk is not heard at other points. Yard stock trade con- 
tinues heavy for the season, but most remarkable of all 
is the call for special bill stuff. Railroad ties, car ma- 
terial, bridge timbers and warehouse stock are crowding 
the mills with work. 

* * * 

There seems to be a better tone to the pitch pine export 
market. Prices on sawn timber are up a little and 
there is on the whole a better tone to foreign advices, 
except as to the South American requirement. It is 
possible that the threatened trouble between Argentina 
and Chili is having its effect in limiting inquiries for 
new business. 

* * * 

Eastern woods are all buoyant. New England spruce 
is as hard to get and as firm in price as ever, but with 
a little easier feeling in view of the prospect of better 
supplies in the future. North Carolina pine is said to 
be the leader in the advance, though’ hemlock is up 50 
cents in New York to a basis of $15. White pine, of 
course, is unshakeably strong and eastern handlers are 
worried as to where they are going to get stock to 
finish up their winter’s trade. Altogether the feeling in 
the eastern markets, from Norfolk to Bangor, is im- 
proving as the season advances. They are encouraged 
also by a better tone among consumers who have appar- 
ently made up their minds to pay the price and are 
taking wood goods with less quibbling over terms. Pop- 
lar is strong in all principal markets. Boston reports 
an advance of $1 over the prices of a month ago, and 
elsewhere there has been improvement, especially in the 
lower grades. 

* a ” 

Whatever may be the condition of winter trade in 
yellow pine, producers and dealers are looking forward 
to the spring with a certainty of one heavy reinforce- 
ment. St. Louis has begun already to get figures on 
exposition material. The orders will be in the market 
within a few weeks and probably the stuff will begin to 
arrive by the first of March. Northwestern lumbermen 
remember the effect of the Chicago exposition of 1893, 
how it stripped the upper lakes and Wisconsin of low 
grade stock and what a stimulus it was to the market 
for two years. The St. Louis exposition is going to take 
more lumber than did the Chicago fair because the 
buildings are as numerous and on the average much 
larger, and this demand must practically all be filled 
within twelve months, at a time when reserve stocks are 
low, and this requirement must be filled by increased 
mill output. 

* * * 

Reports from the Pacific coast are uniformly of a 
roseate hue. Eastern shipments of both lumber and 
shingles are of good volume, the export trade is showing 
some life, but better than all is the excellent domestic 
requirement, especially in California, shown by the 
heavy coastwise shipments from Washington and Oregon 
ports. Prices are firm on lumber and moderately so on 
shingles, notwithstanding that there is a better car sup- 
ply and a good many shingles have been shipped for con- 
signment in transit. 

* ~ * 

Speaking of the car shortage it is gratifying to say 
that there has been a decided improvement within the 
past week or two. There is not very much complaint on 
this score except in the south. Texas is still grumbling 
and all the southwestern mills are more or less ham- 
pered, but even there the situation is not as serious 
as it was feared it would be at this time. In the east 
shipments are more promptly made. The most serious 
difficulty seems to be in the central south and southeast. 


Hardwoods are not showing much feature except an 
improved tone in some markets which have been constant 
and consistent grumblers. St. Louis actually sees light 
ahead and almost everywhere better conditions prevail. 
Nearly all woods share in the improvement and even 
common quartered oak is stiffening up a little. Cotton- 
wood and gum are coming up to somewhat the price 
mark they should have reached long ago. The former 
has shown the most gain and is now about $2 above 
the quotations of a month ago. The improvement in 
hardwoods is the delayed effect of the heavy consumption 
throughout the year. Factories of all classes delayed 
buying as long as possible, but the time has come when 
they must go into the market. They have not done so 
with any special avidity, as they would liked to have 
postponed purchases for some time yet, but conditions 
were against that policy and so there is actually more 
tg of a large sort than there has been for a good 
waile, 


Northern Pine. 





Chicago. November proved to be an eminently sat- 
isfactory month as far as shipments from the local 
yards are concerned. Toward the close of the month 
there was some falling off, as could naturally be ex- 
pected, but the generally open weather prevailing 
throughout has. favored a heavy consumption all over 
the country and trade kept up in such good proportions 
that last month will compare favorably with any cor- 
responding month in the past eight or nine years. 
Even now, with wintry weather making its appearance 
in various parts of the territory adjacent to this mar- 
ket, trade is unusually good for the season. City busi- 
ness has sustained a slight check during the past two 
weeks, probably largely due to the season, but notwith- 
standing this fact there is still a comfortable amount 
of building going forward and consumptive prospects 
for the winter are much better than usual. 

Receipts for November at this market show an increase 
of not far from 27,000,000 feet over the corresponding 
month of last year, and the shipments show an increase 
of fully 12,000,000 feet over November, 1900. Stocks 
in the hands of yard dealers are in consequence much 
better assorted than they were a year ago, although 
there are still quite a number of weak spots in the 
piles of long and wide piece stuff, in 12-inch No, 1 and 
2 boards, as well as in 6-inch No. 1 fencing strips. 
With any sort of a demand through the winter the 
prospects are that next spring will see stocks in Chi- 
cago demoralized to a greater degree than for a long 
time past. Consequently the yard dealers are keeping 
a close tab on their assortments and are not dispos- 
ing of anything that is desirable excepting at full fig- 
ures. Under the circumstances there seems to be a 
prospect of better prices before the opening of the 
spring trade, and retail dealers are rather expecting this 
and are accordingly buying a little more freely than 
they would otherwise. 

A comparison of the number and estimated cost of 
building permits issued in the city of Chicago during 
the eleven months ending December 1 with the same 
period of previous years shows that excepting 1895 and 
the years just prior to the World’s Fair this year will 
be much better than the average for many years past 
in new building. The figures follow: 








No. ‘ost. 
OUT GIWIION | 500s osk coe sues 1,793 $16,569,370 
Southwest division .......... 1,105 4,202,675 
INOFUR GIVEMION. «. .0s or 05.6008 1,182 6,489,330 
Northwest division .......... 1,318 4,576,470 
ci | Peete eRe, Mere 5,388 $31,837,845 
es .. 2,885 16,741,985 
-. 8,418 20,519,500 
- 8,225 19,617,367 
4,331 20,417,328 
Siosw Jb. corvin a acahe ate relate ware 5,657 21,319,828 
7,388 32,496,779 
f 8,678 29,529,480 
| EA een port 9,897 30,966,665 
 EESAR a ee ree 8,915 53,634,560 
| een eo eee 11,176 50,909,700 
i Se err ere 10,956 40,648,700 


Building plans for which permits were issued by the 
Chicago building department during the week ending 
December 4 were as follows: 


CLASS. No. Total Value. 
Under $1,00 1 






,00 
$1,000 to 84,300 
5,000 to 10,000.. eS! 76,000 
SED 0 NOD. 5.0.8: 4.5:0 -¥'2-00:6 9 000 11 176,300 
ad eS ee 4 143,500 
OE a ee 50,000 
Factory building, trustees of Lewis 
WMO hoo Wiis KS SUS Eee Se Es 1 140,000 
I. 3 5 os ab uw we b.0ae 8 74 $677,100 
Totals preceding week........ 78 569,150 
Chicago Receipts and Ship its 





RECEIPTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING NOV. 30. 
LUMBER. SHINGLES. 
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rr Peneine sh eeNeP CbdA bees eeeedanewed 36,113,000 8,313,000 
Increase...... pend diss Wed SHON Me os Wabemeee 8,248,000 
ee TET rr re 2,936,(00 
RECEIPTS FROM JAN. 1 TO NOV. 30, INCLUSIVE. 
LUMBER. SHINGLES. 
++++1,837,436,000 267,414,0C0 
«++ 1,480,855,000 208,102,000 
Sn aaa 
aia pos evekeeseaaks asbsacka wen ce 40,688,000 
SHIPMENTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING NOVY, 30. 
LUMBER. SHINGLES, 
NE ccm ccntdh pueb nse ccne bnGNes one Geneewss eens 16,390,000 5,6F 0,000 
BO ncn cers cnvccccecces cove cecc ccesce cece ceeeee 11,826 000 5,673 000 
I soc 0s ean soveesaeeneeue wand 4,564,000 Se ee 
eee ny 23,000 
SHIPMENTS FROM JAN. 1 TO NOV. 80, INCLUSIVE. 
LUMBER. SHINGLES, 
FOOL. v0s0 cccccccces $000: 9:0 00d cOES00 e000 0s bss ne 819,404,000  261,4™5,000 
BBOD. 000 00000000 0008 000000 cece ccceee eve cvce coos 99,099,000 224,552,000 
ND ao skis wistceuicnnscaessavcces eeeees 120,305,000 36,933,000 
DOCTOBRE ..0.0.0 000000 000 cece Cees ceccnccces . 
J COMPARATIVE RECEIPTS FOR NOVEMBER. 
LUMBER. SHINGLES. 
1900..... Subebseeeanes se vse seseeeeees eoeeeseees 201,583,000 49,886,000 
EN inc scinpndnsitinstnnsdeceeleensaen 26,611,000 
DECTEASE 2... cereee dove cvces Soevene vee 25,822 000 
COMPARATIVE SHIPMENTS FOR NOVEMBER 
LUMBER. SHINGLES. 
1901 . . . eee . 5 9 
1900..... TTT ETITIL TI R TT T ETT 000 27,948,000 
INCTEQSE oeceeecccccccseecceccccccces ovsses 12,601,000 2,714,C00 
Decrease........ oe cvcece coenee 000000 eeccee 
Minneapolis, Minn. With the advance in prices 


which went into effect this week it is anticipated that 
buying inquiry will be comparatively quiet for a few 
days, although these conditions will not continue long, 


owing to the condition of stocks with retailers and the 
continued free movement to the consumer. Demand 
from retailers to consumers in some sections of the 
northwest will undoubtedly be heavy through the 
greater part of the winter, especially where interior 
work is being done or where it is necessary for farmers 
to construct buildings at this time. 

Generally it is believed that the new list will be 
fully sustained by manufacturers in this territory. 
There has been a sentiment for some time among local 
manufacturers in favor of an advance, and more south- 
erly manufacturers have maintained the advance for 
two months. Added to this, all the conditions per- 
taining to supply and demand warrant a stronger mar- 
ket. 

The figures showing shipments during November from 
this single point are a straw which points the tendency 
in the movement of white pine. With an increase of 
approximately 7,000,000 feet, or 21 percent, from Min- 
neapolis, it is very evident that demand has been 
of unusually strong proportions. Account of stock by 
manufacturers at this time would undoubtedly show 
that the reduction in supplies of dry lumber had 
materially increased dring the month just closed. 

Weather is more favorable for logging operations 
in northern sections and the recent cold weather has 
aided in building ice roads, while there has not been 
sufficient snow to hinder work in the camps. 

Shipments for the week ending Tuesday night were 
reasonably large for this season and undoubtedly show 
an increase over the corresponding week a year ago, 
although they are less comparatively than five days 
last week. The table of receipts and shipments for 
the week follows: 





Receipts. Shipments, 

GME 566.66 -:0 050 816.956-0 0.0% 405,000 1,455,000 
WEORRDEGAY a5. 6 0.0 86:6 9.0:9:0.80-% 360,000 2,400,000 
OSS Arrest or 615,000 1,155,000 
WACHOGRY iio no. 600 ceswewy 390,000 1,065,000 
Pe Cr eee 735,000 1,185,000 
TD, «50.5 6b 5-020. 89 em 705,000 1,200,000 

TONE. oie ice ese tinea 3,210,000 8,460,000 
PME SOE. 6 o0-056:0: 8595 RS 2,100,000 7,245,000 
Same week last year....... 2,250,000 11,745,000 





Saginaw Valley. There is but little doing in the 
market for big lots. Buyers are not taking anything 
for this season’s delivery, and if they wanted any 
stock it would be difficult to find it. Prices are steady 
and strong at $19 to $24 for log run, $14 to $16 for 
box lumber and $12 for mill culls. Yard dealers report 
a good movement but trade is handicapped owing to 
the scarcity of cars. The fall has been a good one 
for trade and dealers are going into the winter well 
satisfied with existing conditions. While yard men 
are carrying fairly good stocks mnufacturers, as a rule, 
are sold up closely. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. The car shortage is grad- 
ually disappearing; consequently white pine dealers, 
whose unsurpassed volume of business has placed them 
in a more embarrassing position through it than most 
of the handlers of other lumber, report that they are 
shipping stock much more rapidly than for several 
months. If the situation in this respect shall continue 
to improve they expect to be able to fill rush orders 
promptly in a few weeks. Demand continues as brisk 
as during the greater part of the season, the better 
grades receiving the greatest call, and as they are 
scarce prices are continually advancing. The demand for 
the poorer grades is of such strength that prices are 
strong on them. 


Buffalo, N. Y. There is no falling off in the demand, 
with the higher grades still advancing. But for the 
prospect of a scarcity in this line soon there would be 
the best possible feeling in it, but when leading dealers, 
with a million or two feet in just as lake navigation 
closes, are already saying that they have sold most of 
the good lumber out of it there is reason for doubt 
whether there will be any good pine lumber in this 
market by spring. Pine dealers are in full command 
of the situation and are not going to let the buyer 
dictate what he shall pay. It appears also that the 
buyer is convinced that the seller knows what he is 
talking about. Leading business papers in New York 
are saying that there is going to be a lumber famine 
there next winter and it is certain that this section is 
not going to develop stock enough to prevent it. There 
will be low grade pine enough for a while yet at least, 
but the only way that the high grades can be maintained 
is to make them up “easy.” There are complaints from 
the mills here that pine grades do not stand for what 
they used to and there is good reason for this to be 
true. With inch selects selling as high as $60 and No. 1 
cuts not less than $36 there is no weakness in sight. 


Boston, Mass. The agony of obtaining the stock that 
is wanted is perhaps intensified as the days go by. 
In the matter of prices it is largely a matter of “go 
as you please.” Accumulations of stock that is wanted 
are conspicuous by their absence. There is no way yet 
discovered by which the yard man can buy what he is 
in need of and avoid finding tucked away in the car 
about two-thirds of what he is amply supplied with 
and does not want. 

Baltimore, Md. Some grades of white pine have 
advanced remarkably, the rise particularly affecting 
coffin boards, not necessarily those of fine quality, but 
essentially of good width. The advance, however, except- 
ing for box, is general. Uppers now bring, it is said, 
as much as 878 a thousand feet, or at the rate of 
8 cents a foot. There has been a general advance of 
from $16 to $24 as compared with prices of last and 
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previous years. In some grades the quotations have 
almost doubled. One New York firm represented here 
is reported to have been unable to buy a carload for 
a month, none being available. All orders were being 
taken for delivery within thirty days, no contracts 
for any time in the future being accepted, owing to 
the rapid advance in prices. To some extent the scarcity 
ot freight cars is responsible for this condition and 
no relief appears to be in sight. White pine box is 
selling around $19, or less than half the price of North 
Carolina pine, and all lumber brought here is readily 
taken up at these figures. It looks now as if white 

ine will soon go so high that some substitute for it 
will have to be found. 





Philadelphia, Pa. The demand for white pine is light 
among the dealers, with a scarcity in the higher grades. 
Stocks are not heavy and it is not so easy to obtain what 
is wanted. Prices remain about the same. 





Spruce. 





New York City. Everything in the market is 
strengthening and spruce is by no means far from the 
head of the list. Advances are being made right along 
and while matters are rather chaotic now regarding 
shipments from the northern part of the state it is 
safe to predict that when car prices are quoted they 
will be about $19.50 for the rough and $20 for the 
dressed. Eastern spruce is also strong, with arrivals 
of fair size. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. Spruce dealers report stock 
quite plentiful, the only question being how long it will 
take to fill orders. Prices are about the same as they 
have been for some time. 





Boston, Mass. The spruce market is still strong and 
active, with no change in prices, but with a prospect 
of more ample supply as the early snow allows crews 
to get. into the woods and begin their winter’s work. 
There is no let up in the difficulty of obtaining good 
men in the camps and this will seriously handicap the 
production, which otherwise ought to be large. Some 
of the smaller mills are found willing to accept orders 
which a month ago could not have been placed and the 
situation is thereby eased of just so much of the strain, 
which was growing tense. A great deal of hemlock and 
North Carolina pine have taken the place of spruce 
at its highest levels for boards and frames. 





Bangor, Me. The shipping season on the Penobscot 
closes with spruce in the same firm position that it has 
occupied all the fall, and now that the larger mills on 
the river are shut down for the winter the steam mills 
north, shipping by rail, will reap the benefit that should 
result to sellers from a considerable curtailment of sup- 
plies. Boston quotes $20 for 10 and 12-inch dimensions; 
$18 to $18.50 for 9-inch and under; $19 to $19.50 for 
10 and 12-inch random lengths, 10 feet and up, and the 
remainder of the list unchanged from previous reports. 
New York has lately been taking considerable heavy 
eastern spruce, at prices generally $1 higher than Bos- 
ton, to make up for the difference in freight and other 
charges. Bangor manufacturers consider the outlook 
excellent for a continuance of good prices through the 
winter and look for the market to open strong in the 
spring of 1902. 





Portland, Me. The export business is picking up a 
little.’ One large bark, the Annie Lewis, is loading here 
with spruce for*South America, and two more are ex- 
pected soon. One large order has been placed the past 
week for shipment by the first of the year. Prices are 
very firm at $21 for 12-inch, $17 for 1x10 and 1x11, $16 
for 1x3, 1x4, 1x5, 1x6, 1x7, 1x8 and 1x9, $16 for scant- 


White Cedar. 


_ Chicago. Dealers in cedar stock here say that there 
is a good demand for almost everything, even posts 
finding a ready sale, with supplies somewhat scarcer 
than they have been heretofore this season. There is an 
especially good demand for 5-inch 7-foot posts, while 
some of the smaller sizes are plentiful. Cedar ties are 
in fair inquiry and as for poles the demand is as strong 
as at any time during the fall, with prices at a corre- 
sponding ratio. Assortments are reported much broken 
and orders for a good many items are found difficult 
to fill. Shingles are still in good request, stocks in 
dealers’ hands being light, though the demand has fallen 
off a little. 











Minneapolis, Minn. The trade in poles is reported to 
be unusually heavy for the season. Local telephone 
companies have been induced to start contemplated 
Spring improvements and extension work this fall and 
are demanding immediate shipments of poles that the 
work may be advanced as far as possible before winter 
shall set in. Several representatives of telephone com- 
panies have been on the market during the week and 
much of the ready stock has been cleaned up. The de- 
mand for posts is also much heavier than is usual at 
this time. Stocks are somewhat broken as a result and 
Some sizes are extremely scarce in this market. Four- 
ch rounds are practically out of the market. White 
cedar shingles continue in good demand at prices pre- 
viously quoted. 
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Hardwoods. 





Chicago. It was intimated several weeks ago in this 
column that an improvement was taking place in the 
movement of several items of hardwood lumber and that 
some occasional influence had been exerted upon prices. 
It is gratifying to note that this improvement con- 
tinues to show itself and that there is a gain in several 
directions in both prices and demand. Buyers who 
have lately been in the south say that dry stocks, 
especially in oak, ash and cottonwood, have been pretty 
well picked up or contracted for, and that representa- 
tives of wholesale firms are instructed to take up what- 
ever they can find in these woods at prices at all favor- 
able, or approximating the market prices of the last 
two or three months, even if a slight advance has to 
be considered. 

This improvement to some extent is also prevailing 
in some of the northern hardwoods, there being a de- 
cidedly better movement in not only basswood, but also 
in birch and elm, which have been unduly stagnated 
for some time past. The outlook both north and south 
is so much more hopeful than it was a month or two 
ago that there are many who predict that by the open- 
ing of the spring trade the hardwood market will be 
on a par with other markets in activity and improved 
prices. 

A few heavy purchases of dry quartersawed white 
oak have recently been reported, which leads to the 
hope of an improvement in that item. However, there 
have been other sales made recently which seem to con- 
tradict this prospect. It is noticed, however, that the 
strong holders of quartered white oak are not sacrificing 
it, and whatever sales they make are being effected 
at more satisfactory prices. 

Plain oak, red and white, has shown no improve- 
ment in supply, and the price situation is accordingly 
holding firm. There are some buyers in Chicago who 
claim to be buying all the plain red oak they need 
for $30 to $31 for firsts and seconds, and $20 to $21 
for common. This stock ought to be a good purchase at 
the above figures. 

It is reported that quite a little interest is being 
created in cottonwood. Box common, which sold four 
weeks ago at $10 at Cairo, is said to have brought 
$11.50 two weeks ago, and last week a sale of consid- 
erable magnitude was reported at $12.25. Log run at 
river points has advanced, $2 or from $9.50 to $11.50. 
Practically all of the dry cottonwood in sight has 
already been contracted for, which accounts for the 
decided improvement. 

White ash is scarcer and bringing better prices. 





St. Louis, Mo. A general feeling prevails that the 
situation has improved to some extent since last report 
and that December will make a better showing than was 
expected. It is certain that the filling-in trade is of a 
more urgent nature than is usually the case at this sea- 
son and, in comparison with November, trade is holding 
its own in excellent shape. Local wholesalers are will- 
ing buyers of every variety of desirable stock in almost 
any quantity and the list of desirable items is increas- 
ing. Receipts of hardwood lumber during November 
were probably not more than one-half the amount re- 
ceived during the preceding month and December is mak- 
ing a poorer showing than did November, by both river 
ard rail Stocks are in poorer shape than at any other 
time this year and there is considerable filling-in being 
done in order to fill orders already booked. Wholesale 
yards have made large purchases during the past month 
but are unable to bring in the stock. In view of the ex- 
pected excellent spring trade the buyers are being kept 
in the southern mill country, but they report produc- 
tion at the mills not so heavy as it was a few months 
ago and a greater demand for material at first hands. 
All of this shows an improved condition which was 
hardly expected before the first of the year and which 
promises to be more apparent at that time. 

Local factories are buying lumber more freely than 
during the early part of last month, more especially 
those who did not already have large stocks, but even 
those whose stocks were large have less lumber on hand 
and are active in consumption. Factory consumption 
has been heavier this year than ever before, but the lum- 
bermen were somewhat handicapped by the fact that the 
factories started in the year with larger stocks than 
they have ever before carried. These have been reduced 
to a normal basis and the future situation is much 
easier. Traveling men make the same reports and these 
have lent such encouragement to wholesalers that they 
are buying more freely than at any other time this fall. 
On the whole, the situation is quite pleasing when the 
difficulties of the past are considered and all of the local 
people look for an unusual trade next year. 

The oak market has been steady during the past week 
and there is a demand for nearly every class of stock 
except common quarter sawed. Plain red and white »~ 
salable in nearly every thickness but the preference is 
for l-inch in red and 23-inch and thicker in white, all 


preferred in dry stock, but green is being taken in when: 


offered at prices as strong as have prevailed since last 
spring. Quartered stock is moving easily in upper 
grades, even red going out in small quantities, but 
stocks of common seem to be heavy all over the country. 
Railroad stock and other special material is in even 
stronger demand than at last report and an excellent 
basis of values is easily maintained. 

Cottonwood and gum sell more easily than at last: re- 
port and there has been undoubted improvement in 
them. Gum is not so strong as is cottonwood because 
it is very plentiful at the southern sources of supply, 
but that which can be brought to this market during 


the present car shortage is easily disposed of. A number 
of large cottonwood contracts for winter delivery have 
been closed of late and all show an upward tendency in 
price. The box factories have light stocks and promise 
to be in the market heavily next spring. Hickory is in 
strong demand but receipts are light. Ash is also an 
easy seller at the basis of prices which has ruled for 
some time, but it is not arriving as freely as during No- 
vember. Maple and sycamore, except quartered syca- 
more, are not in demand, but there have been a few 
satisfactory sales of elm chair stock. Other woods are 
little heard of in present trading. 

_ Memphis, Tenn. The market for oak is showing con- 
siderable signs of improvement, the price list having 
been advanced nearly $2 a thousand in the past thirty 
days; the supply, however, is getting to be somewhat 
limited. Ash continues to hold its own easily and is still 
in active demand, while the same is true of cypress. 
The cottonwood market has at last gotten out of the 
doldrums with a good demand and an advance of $2 
easily obtainable. Gum is still in oversupply, although 
the amount of this wood that has gone into consump- 
tion is something remarkable. 

New Orleans, La. It really begins to seem that 
there is a prospect of better times ahead in the hard- 
wood trade. Reports from the interior are to the 
effect that there is a better volume of orders coming in 
for almost every variety of hardwood, except quarter 
sawed oak. There is some demand for the best grades 
of this product, but the poorer grades are a drug on the 
market and cannot be disposed of at any price. The 
export trade continues dull, but it is certainly a little 
better than it was sixty or ninety days ago. The im- 
provement is solely as to demand and it is very slight 
at that. Prices are still away off. Exporters would 
have turned 2 their noses not many months ago at 
orders which they are more than willing to book now. 
There is any quantity of tonnage still to be had and 
rates, while they have as a matter of course increased, 
are nothing like so high as they usually are at this 
season. Indeed they are the lowest on record for this 
period of the year. 

ee eee 


_ New York City. Poplar is steadily advancing and, 
in line with other stocks of hardwoods, there is an 
excellent call for it. The same may be said of quartered 
oak in the best grades. Ash is in good demand, with 
prices firm, and plain oak is in satisfactory condition. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. A general improvement is 
noted in the market lately, most items sallbees briskly. 
The volume of business booked during the last week was 
larger than for any previous period of the same duration 
this year and dealers express themselves as well satisfied 
with the situation, which is keeping them unusually 
busy. Several cargoes of hardwood from a local yard 
for New York parties are frozen in the canal between 
the Tonawandas and Albany. Prices are becoming firmer 
all along the line. 





Buffalo, N.Y. Every indication is that there is soon 
to be a large increase in demand. Instances where the 
customer made an offer for oak which was declined and 
when, after consideration, the price asked was offered 
only to be refused are not rare. The short supply of 
hardwoods as a whole, with nothing overstocked, is a 
strong situation at any time, but the large and increasing 
demand, with every prospect of its continuation, seems 
to place the situation entirely in the hands of the seller. 
The Buffalo trade is agreed that all this is true and 
there is no one predicting anything but better prices. 
For quartered white oak $54 is a fair price, with $35 
for white ash. Ash does not sell so well as oak yet, but 
there is a good demand for elm and basswood, though 
the upward tendency is not so strong as in oak. Birch is 
scarce and strong, but there is no stir in maple and 
beech, as they are offered so freely by chance members 
of the trade. This market does not want to pay more 


than 8 cents a running foot for beech piling, so lumber- 
men let it alone. 





Boston, Mass. The market presents a front un- 
changed in any great degree, but what little and gradual 
change may be discovered is distinctly in the direction 
of better demand and prices, quartered white oak sell- 
ing for $60 to $62, except some special Indiana stock, 
12 to 17 inches wide and beautifully manufactured, 
and for which $90 is asked. Plain oak is only fairly 
active with no signs of weakening in price. Ash keeps 
up fairly satisfactorily at $40 to $42 for white and 
$39 to $40 for brown. Some reports are current of 
strong advances, but the majority of salesmen see no 
opportunity to get particularly gay with the price 
list and are content to find orders at the present 
level. Maple is not in ‘particularly active request, but 
values are thoroughly sustained. Three and 4-inch maple 
are hard to sell. Elm presents no change, although 
stocks are low at the mills in preparation for the win- 
ter’s sawing. Basswood is also quiet. 





Philadelphia, Pa. Prices are high and steady with 
an entire absence of the higher grades in stock. The 
demand for quartered white oak is better than for six 
months. Of cherry there is none, though sales could 
readily be made. Common oak goes begging for a 
purchaser, nobody seeming to want it. There is some 
eall for birch. 





Cincinnati, Ohio. A notable point in the market is 
the increased demand for all kinds of stocks. Through- 
out the entire vicinity the large manufacturers report 
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activity and are in the market constantly in search 
of available stock. The market in general ne a very 
prosperous condition and the feeling reported by local 
dealers is firm. Prices are unchanged. Many dealers 
are of the opinion that if the present prosperity shall 
continue in the hardwood markets there is likelihood 
of an advance in prices by the first of the year. The 
advance, however, will be but nominal. 





Hemlock. 


Chicago. Trade in hemlock continues fair, the move- 
ment being considered good for the season. Stocks are 
reasonably full in this market, but offerings at advan- 
tageous prices are not ignored by buyers. The unusual 
scarcity of white pine piece stuff renders the prospects 
for an advance in hemlock quite flattering, although it 
may not come right away. Prices for hemlock in ear- 
load lots range from $11 to $11.50, delivered in Chicago. 
Northern shippers state that they are getting somewhat 
better prices on mixed car orders, in fact many of them 
holding firm at the list. 

ee 

New York City. ‘The advance had to come and here 
it is. On December 1 prices went up 50 cents, so that 
$15 is now the basis on sizes, with $15.50 quoted for 
boards as per the old schedule. The mills are still 
overwhelmed with orders and the advance is really to 
be regarded as a scheme for protection, as it were. 








North Tonawanda, N. Y. With a better demand for 
hemlock in the east than for a long period and with ship- 
ments available only by rail there is a tendency to ad- 
vance prices. The last cargoes of Michigan hemlock by 
vessel for the season have arrived and those who have 
been holding for better prices on stock secured from that 
source are disposing of it at a fair profit. There is a 
disposition on the part of the Pennsylvania hemlock 
dealer to sell at a more reasonable figure. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. here is no hemlock in quantity 
to be had, boards in a dry state being extremely scarce. 
The prices quoted are steady and numerous inquiries 
are coming in. 





Poplar. 





Chicago. Some of the dealers here say that they 
can sell a great deal more firsts and seconds poplar 
than they are able to get shipped in, as the demand is 
heavy at primary points and poplar shippers are find- 
ing the same difliculty about securing cars as is found in 
other sections. There is an excellent call for both firsts 
and seconds and common squares, the prices on which 
are practically unchanged at $36 and $26. There is 
a better inquiry of late for both common and cull 
poplar, although these grades are still held at the mills 
and at distributing points generally in over supply, 
but the prospects are that all the dry stock now in 
sight will be wanted before spring, if consumption keeps 
up at its present gait. 

Boston, Mass. All that is offered of poplar is imme- 
diately taken up in the New England market. Prices 
are still getting stronger in their tendency and the 
$38 man of a month ago now finds himself in the $39 
class. Here and there orders are taken at $39.50, and 
more than one reported at $40 for some extra nice car. 
The lower grades partake of the same strength and 
there is little that is offered that does not find a fairly 
ready market and disappears quickly and easily. 

Philadelphia, Pa. All grades and thicknesses of pop- 
lar are rather scarce in stock. Prices are firmer than 
they have been. 


Pacific Coast Woods. 








Tacoma, Wash. Coast lumbermen are unanimous in 
the feeling of satisfaction which is expressed over the 
prevailing tone of the lumber market. There is no 
change in prices, but the demand continues active and 
the mills are fast accumulating orders ahead. Large 
inquiries continue to come in from the railroads, the 
Iowa Central being the latest comer in the market, this 
time for a big bill of stringers. An unusually active 
demand for the season is also reported for car sills and 
framing and several large orders have been placed. 
Among the mills of southwestern Washington trade 
is reported equally active with that of Puget sound. 
Car, sills and framing are quoted by the southwestern 
manufacturers at, from $9 to $15, according to quality 
and length; timbers, up to 12x12, at $6.50 and $6.75, 
and stringers ruling strong at $7 to $7.50. Rail ship- 
ments from Tacoma continue heavy and in excess of 
last year af this time. California is furnishing a fair 
demand and‘ the foreign market shows slightly increased 
activity. ‘ Two foreign cargoes were shipped out from 
Tacoma this: week, one of about 900,000 feet going to 
Valparaisé and the other of about 1,150,000 feet going 
to Australia. 

For sailing vessels, prompt loading at North Pacific 
coast ports, lumber charter rates this week are as fol- 
lows: 

Sydney, 88s'9d to 41s 8d; Melbourne or Adelaide, 46s 8d 
to 47s 6d; Port Pirie, 45s to 46s 8d; Fremantle, 56s 3d to 
57s 6d; Geraldton, 56s 3d to 57s 6d; Suva, 50s to 52s 6d; 





Noumea, 47s 6d to 50s; West Coast, 47s 6d to 49s 3d; Callao 
direct, 46s 3d to 47s 6d; Guayaquil, 52s 6d to 57s 6d; Guay- 
mas or Santa Rosalia, $8 to $8.50; Hawaii, $7.50 to $8; 
Buenos Ayres, 60s to 65s; Hong Kong, 37s 6d to 41s 3d; 
Shanghai, 40s to 41s 3d; Weihaiwei, 42s 6d to 43s 9d; 
Japan, 37s 6d to 40s; Manila, 45s to 47s 6d; Port Arthur, 
45s to 478 6d; Calcutta, 65s to 70s; Viadivostock, 42s 6d to 
45s; South Africa, 62s 6d to 70s, as to port; United King- 
dom, 70s to 75s. 
eo 

San Francisco, Cal. The rains during the past three 
weeks have not yet affected building operations in city 
or country and in this direction the utmost activity pre- 
vails. Deliveries have not been affected and arrivals of 
both pine and redwood from the sound, the Columbia 
river, Eureka and mill ports generally have been large. 
The fact that redwood men have received favorably the 
report of the committee formed to exploit eastern trade 
has had a good influence on the market. Demand at 
present is greater than the supply and some mills are 
not able to fill their orders. 





Southern Pine. 


St. Louis, Mo. From all over the yellow pine pro- 
ducing territory comes the report that conditions of 
trade are satisfactory, especially for the season, and 
many predict a winter business far above the normal. 
With a situation such as is this there is no complain- 
ing by wholesalers in this section except at the slow- 
ness with which orders are being filled because of the 
scarcity of cars. No portion of the southern country 
is entirely exempt from difficulty of this character, even 
Georgia and Alabama sending up a mild complaint. 
Arkansas mills are in serious trouble through the lack 
of shipping facilities and all are turning down orders 
which would be accepted were empties plentiful. Cot- 
ton is reported as being moved in large quantities 
despite the claims as to short crops and there is no 
relief in sight before the end of the year. 

Seventy reports received recently from some of the 
largest operators both east and west of the river showed 
that stocks at mills are increasing because of the 
scarcity of cars. The supply of orders on hand will 
keep the shipping departments busy for more than four 
weeks, on an average, which means that a good business 
is assured for the remainder of the year. Aside from 
this, the number of unfilled orders is reported by the 
majority as increasing, indicating a continuance of the 
brisk business reported during the past three weeks. 
There is little complaint on the score of prices, all 
items with the exception of the very lowest grades being 
quoted at full list and those prices being easily obtained. 
The shortage on upper grades of flooring, finish, dimen- 
sion and boards continues as marked as it has been 
at any time this fall but there is something of a surplus 
of No. 2 boards, dimension and flooring, on which prices 
are shaded somewhat in some quarters, but there is 
really not so much of this as was the case a few weeks 
ago. The feeling prevails that there will be an excel- 
lent winter trade as the fall thus far has been open 
and has allowed the beginning of a great deal of build- 
ing which will require lumber later. Retail yards are 
known to have light stocks and are already buying freely 
of lumber to end up the year. Some are of the opinion 
that the fact that the year is ending will delay the 
placing of many orders until January, but this is not 
expected to be of as much moment as during former 
years. Planing mills and other factories are also 
poorly stocked with yellow pine and should be heavy 
buyers this winter. 

The local situation shows little change since last 
report. Considerable lumber is changing hands as 
retail stocks are light, but there is not a great deal 
of this being delivered, because of the scarcity of cars. 
The yards are in need of the lumber as there is the 
promise of an unusual amount of winter building. Those 
who have placed orders for special bill stock are espe- 
cially anxious for deliveries, as in some instances build- 
ings are being delayed because of the non-delivery. 
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Chicago. There is a fair demand for yard stock at 
all the city yards and dealers are none too well sup- 
plied, orders being much delayed by the car shortage. 
Country dealers are buying a little heavier than usual 
at this season of the year, because having seen their 
fall demand wipe out their stocks on hand and having 
more new orders to fill than they had expected, they see 
the necessity of getting more stock in promptly. Most 
of these orders are of a decidedly rush character, but 
on account of the slowness of delivery dealers are not 
making much headway in replenishing their depleted 
assortments. 

There are a large number of timber bills being figured 
here and buyers are complaining a good deal about the 
slowness of delivery, but the mill representatives are 
unable to accomplish much in hastening shipments, as 
they find it impossible to get sufficient cars to fill even 
half the bills that are offered them. A large amount 
of heavy construction is under way in the city and a 
great deal more is contemplated, and dealers say it is 





‘an easy matter to close contracts for timbers and heavy 


flooring which come to them unsolicited. Prices are 
accordingly much firmer than they were thirty days 
ago; in some instances $1.50 to $2 more being obtained 
on bills on which shipment can be guaranteed within 
the next month or six weeks. 

Prices on yard stock are steady at the list, those 
having clear or second clear flooring or finish finding 
no difficulty in disposing of it at their own prices. 
Even No, 2 common lumber is in better shape than it 
was, although the manufacturers in some sections are 
reporting a surplus of stock on hand. 

The mills are doing their best to fill the orders which 


have accumulated on their books during the past 
month, but the prospects are that many of them will 
not be cleaned up before the new year. A great many 
orders are already being taken for delivery in January 
and February, the mill representatives being disinclined 
to consider new orders for prompt delivery because of 
the car shortage. It looks now as if trade for the early 
part of 1902, at least, is already assured, with a firm 
market prevailing. 





—_ryweyYeaee 

Kansas City, Mo. ‘The complaint of the shortage of 
cars is still general in the yellow pine district. On 
some lines the situation is easing up a little while on 
others no improvement is noted. No manufacturers are 
getting their requisitions for cars filled promptly and 
November shipments were cut down materially by the 
lack of cars. Demand is still entirely satisfactory. In- 
quiry is not as heavy as it has been and there is a 
gradual falling off in orders, but there is still a good 
deal of business and nearly every order received is for 
stock for immediate shipment. The mills are now so 
well supplied with orders that most of the manufac- 
turers are independent and are picking their orders and 
turning down all except very desirable business. Manu- 
facturers are assured of enough business to keep them 
running until January at least, and in some instances 
they figure on getting in enough business this month 
to keep them going until February. There is a heavy 
demand for railroad material and one large concern 
here that can take care of this class of business has 
contracts which will take until May to clean up. Prices 
are about the same as for several weeks. Wholesalers 
say the market is showing increased firmness right 
along and while some things are still being shaded 
there is little surplus stock to be disposed of and the 
manufacturers are so well supplied with orders that 
they are giving their attention to getting from under 
their load of orders rather than to hustling after more 
business. 





eee eee 

New Orleans, La. ‘The yellow pine market is _per- 
haps not as active as it was a month or six weeks 
ago, and the shading of list prices is certainly more 
pronounced. Manufacturers, however, report a flatter- 
ing continuance of orders and say that they are more 
than pleased with the way things are shaping them- 
selves. On many items full list is readily being obtained 
and in some instances a little better; it all depends on 
the condition of the stock. There are some grades of 
lumber which are extremely difficult to get at any 
prices and this state of affairs will obtain just as long 
as stocks shall remain broken. Every mill in this sec- 
tion is running full time and at full capacity, but 
stocks have not anything like recuperated from the 
steady drain which they have passed through. The car 
shortage problem has in no manner relaxed. It is the 
difficult proposition manufacturers have to face. There 
is enough business in sight to keep the mills going the 
rest of the year. 

a—erereaerrnrr 

Pensacola, Fla. The sawn timber market remains 
about as last reported as regards demand and supply 
and as regards the offers and inquiries from the United 
Kingdom and from the markets of the continent, with 
the exception of the Mediterranean, which seems to 
show a slight improvement. The price of timber here, 
though there has been only one sale reported, seems to 
have advanced from 4 cent to 1 cent, for the lot cited 
was sold at 143 cents basis price and the cut of one 
mill for its early deliveries has been contracted at 15 
cents basis price. The South American market shows 
evidences of a slight slump, due possibly to the number 
of cargoes that have gone forward coupled with the num- 
ber that are now loading. There are now ten vessels load- 
ing River Plate schedules at this port. This, of course, is 
expected still further to reduce the price. A number 
of cross ties are being cut for the Cuban market, one 
small mill having just started running to make its 
entire cut of ties, and besides the two cargoes of ties 
now loading here three are reported as sold for shipment 
during the current year. There seems to be some in- 
crease jn demand for lumber from the same saurce, these 
cargoes being reported as sold for January-February 
shipment. 


New York City. With yard schedules quoted up to 
$20 and $21 and freights and insurance rates likely to 
advance at any moment, with a good call and supplies 
not extra heavy, there is every prospect that the firm- 
ness of the market will continue for some time. Freights 
are still easy. 








PAPLDI III 


Boston, Mass. Hard pine proves no exception to the 
rule of strong values, good demand and some little diffi- 
culty in finding the requisite stock. The big sticks still 
are difficult to obtain, while boards, flooring and all the 
other items of the list receive a sympathetic stimulus 
which bids fair to hold for an indefinite period. 

PAPLDALII™ 

Philadelphia, Pa. Receipts of yellow pine are not 
sufficient to replenish stocks so that all grades can be 
had when a call is made. Shortleaf pine is also scarce. 
There is a fair volume of business being done, enough to 
make the wholesalers contented at this time of the year. 
The supply of flooring is meager, and there is apparently 
no chance for anybody to stock up. 


North Carolina Pine. 


New York City. The healthy conditions surrounding 
the market do not alter, or if they do the change 18 4 
little for the better. The mills have all the orders they 
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want and stocks being in firm hands advances may be 
looked for. Box holds the recent rise well and dressed 
lumber is in good call, 


PAP DIS 


Boston, Mass. -North Carolina pine is perhaps the 
most active and strongest item on the list. A number 
of Boston wholesale houses have within a week given 
their price list another shaking up, adding something 
to each item, and find no difficulty whatever in getting a 
quota of orders at the advanced list. The relation be- 
tween the supply and demand is nicely adjusted. 

a 


Cypress. 








St. Louis, Mo. Most of the local trading during the 
past week was upon a basis of spring delivery and it is 
stated that a fair amount of this class of business is 
now on the books of the mills. Stocks in the city are 
not in urgent need of replenishment and this causes a 
light demand for lumber for immediate delivery, which 
condition, according to opinions of wholesalers, will last 
until after the end of the year, indicating little trading 
on the local market unless there shall be marked price 
concessions, which is entirely improbable when the 
strength of cypress is taken into consideration. With 
prices as firm as they are there is practically no specu- 
lative buying except of Mississippi and Arkansas stock, 
which is going at prices below the Louisiana list. The 
situation at the mills is practically unchanged, accord- 
ing to the reports received at this end of the line, stocks 
at some points showing better assortment than earlier 
in the season but in the main being rather low. The 
country tributary to this market is buying freely and a 
good basis of values is maintained. Consumption is 
heavy and the outlook for winter business is excellent. 





Kansas City, Mo. The demand in the southwest for 
1901 will break all previous records by millions of feet. 
It has been steady and active since February, and the 
last report from New Orleans indicated that Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Indian Territory were still sending in 
orders freely, while there was little doing in Missouri. 
The mills have been in better shape of late to take care 
of yard orders and shipments are being made in a more 
satisfactory manner than at any previous time this 
year. Cypress people here say that the trade is not as 
heavy as it was a few weeks ago, but they are well 
satisfied with the present demand, which is away ahead 
of that of last December. Prices are firm and steady 
and will likely continue so through the year. 

PAPAL 


New Orleans, La. It is an actual fact that more or- 
ders for cypress have been booked this week than 
last, and more last week than the week before. Con- 
sumers seem to be paying no attention whatever to the 
fact that winter has gotten a good start and are rushing 
in immediate shipment orders as fast as if the fall 
trade was but getting under way. The mills, thanks 
to the evenly balanced and well assorted stocks, are 
enabled to fill these orders as rapidly as they come in, 
and at strictly list prices. There has become instilled 
into the minds of the consumers of cypress the fact 
that the list on cypress stands for just exactly what 
it reads, and when they need it they send in their orders 
without more ado, the plan of holding back orders for a 
fall in the market having finally proven bad judgment. 
The only changes which have been made in the list this 
year have been advances, and that this condition will 
continue to hold good is conceded. The year will close 
with 15 percent more business done than 1900 saw, and 
1900 had. been the most prosperous year the cypress 
trade hdd ever known. Not only has the volume of 
business been decidedly larger but prices have been 
higher this year than last. The manufacturers of no 
other wood can say as much. 

PAPILIO 


Chicago. An excellent demand is shown in this ter- 
ritory for cypress in all its various forms and notably 
for tank lumber. Quite a good deal of stock is being 
inquired for and figured on for delivery early in the 
coming year. Dealers report quite a large inquiry for 
Mississippi and Arkansas cypress, which has been com- 
ing in in fair quantities of late, and is being disposed 
of about as rapidly as it arrives. Considerable trouble 
is still being experienced with the car shortage in the 
gulf section, as well as in the middle south. A good 
demand is noted from the sash and door factories, both 
large and small, an unusual quantity of cypress now 
going into stock work in doors as well as sash. Prices 
are as firm as they have been at any time this year, with 
little prospect of a falling off through the winter. 


eer 


New York City. There is a fair supply on hand but 
the demand locally is light. Out of town it is better. 
Prices are firm. Shingles are unusually scarce and high, 
it seeming almost impossible to get a supply, no mat- 
ter what figures are quoted. 

PPPAPAPALI 

Buffalo,N.Y. There is an agreement on the part of 
people to study the cypress prospects anew, as any 
substitute will soon be welcome. A city architect is of 
the opinion that there is cypress enough to take the 
Place of pine for a long time, but the lumbermen do 
not think so. In spite of the great firmness of cypress of 
late the supply has not increased; the movement is as 
slow as ever and the price will remain strong. 

oer 

Boston, Mass The cypress market is just about stand- 
ing still, as regards values, but large quantities are 


being ordered for this market and are easily absorbed. 
The strain is somewhat lightened with new arrivals at 
this port, but the best judges conclude that there can be 
no falling off from the present high level of price, and 
the situation in all respects could not be better. A few 
months ago the demand was in excess of the supply and 
a continuance of this would have the effect of tempting 
a decided overproduction. 
eee 

Philadelphia, Pa. The trade is in good condition. 
Cypress continues to find favor among buyers and is 
displacing in some degree white pine, chestnut and red 
oak among those who use certain grades. A stock can 
easily be disposed of today, and there is every prospect 
that prices, which are firm now, will soon see an ad- 
vance of at least $1. 





Shingles. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Reports from the manufacturers 
of red cedar shingles indicate that the market has taken 
a decidedly stronger turn, at least in the western mar- 
kets. Several of the larger firms are now holding at 
$2.40 for Stars on a 50-cent rate. It is apparent, how- 
ever, that they have secured all the orders desired for 
some weeks and that they are quoting the advanced rate 
in order to keep out of the market for a time. At this 
market the common quotations are $2.30 for Stars and 
$2.70 for Clears, though in some instances where large 
contracts from reliable parties were concerned orders 
for future shipment were taken at a few cents lower than 
the above rate. Demand for shingles is reported to have 
been excellent during the past two weeks. Several of 
the large line yard concerns have been actively upon 
the market and many of them have already placed their 
contracts for spring stock. As yet smaller line yard 
concerns and retail dealers seem not to be concerned 

~* the future and but few orders are being received 
from this direction. 

PPPLPLP III 

Saginaw Valley. The trade in shingles continues 
good, the only drawback being shortage of cars. Prices 
are firm and the demand is good. Stocks of manufac- 
tured shingles in mill owners’ hands are small and 
dealers have been hustled to find the shingles with 
which to fill orders. 





Tacoma, Wash. Manufacturers and jobbers state 
that the red cedar shingle market remains rather sur- 
prisingly steady, considering the fact that cars are 
easier, with an increased supply in transit. Quotations 
are made variously at $1.50 and $1.55 for Stars with 
Clears less active, although remaining at $1.80. A 
strong demand is reported from the southwestern states 
in and about Kansas and Oklahoma for Stars. Railroad 
rates are on a more satisfactory basis and a restoration 
of the old rate is said to be again among the possibili- 
ties. During the week the Great Northern announced 
its absorption of the recent 3-cent advance, ‘offering a 
624-cent tariff to East St. Louis via Minnesota Transfer, 
thus meeting the tariff of the Northern Pacific and Bur- 
lington to St. Louis via Billings, which latter has been 
maintained throughout the recent agitation. 

San Francisco, Cal. The demand for shingles is in- 
creasing so much that two additional mills will be built 
in Humboldt county. Sales for eastern account in Oc- 
tober were 20,000,000 and in November will reach 30,- 
000,000. There are about 20,000,000 at Los Medanos, 
and these take from four to six months to dry. 





Kansas City, Mo. There is still a better demand for 
shingles for quick delivery than can be supplied and 
transit cars are snapped up at the highest prevailing 
prices just as soon as started this way. There is now 
some call for mill shipment from dealers who are run- 
ning rather low and will want some stock early next 
year. This demand while light now will increase through 
the month, as it is the general opinion that prices 
will not decline materially during the next thirty days 
if at all during the winter. Cars for delivery in this 
territory are still scarce, not only causing much delay 
in shipping shingles but resulting in the closing down 
of a number of mills. Cars for shipment east of the 
Mississippi river seem to be easy and there is not much 
complaint on eastern business. 

Ce ee ee el 
New Orleans, La. Shingle manufacturers are still 
trying their best to keep abreast of orders. The demand 
is abating some, but it is still well abreast of the sup- 
ply and stocks are lower than they have ever been 
known. Texas is calling for more shingles all the time 
and seems to have no intention of letting up soon. 
Prices are firm as a rock. Manufacturers will honestly 
welcome a chance to accumulate stocks, they have been 
so hard pushed throughout the year to keep anything 
like up with the orders. 

eee" 

Buffalo, N. Y. There is the same strong condition of 
the shingle market, with some dealers reporting that 
they have nothing but red cedars in stock, at a season 
when they should have a lot of white pine also. If the 
demands continue, with the much improved building 
outlook that exists here, it will take everything in yard 
and send the dealers for all-rail red cedars long before 
winter is over. Still prices are not generally above 
$4 for red cedar Perfections, though the selling on an 
all-rail basis, which must soon take place, will make 
a difference right away. White cedars are still very 
slow. 


Cooperage. 


Chicago. Prices have been firmer, tierces being now 
quoted at $1.22% to $1.25. Tierce staves are again 
advancing, sales being made this week at $26, at which 
prices are firm. Pork staves are quoted at $18 to $19. 
Tierce hoops are badly wanted at $13 and pork hoops at 
$9 to $10. Coopers are still complaining that there is 
little profit in tierces, as they are compelled to pay 35 
cents each for manufacturing them, instead of 20 cents, 
as was the case a short time ago. Tierce heading is 
wanted badly, especially in 204-inch, which is quoted at 
17 cents; 20-inch heading being worth 16 to 164 cents. 
Pork heading is quoted at 14 cents. The market for 
all tight stock continues active, with supplies exceed- 
ingly light at producing points. 








Minneapolis, Minn. The open market for cooperage 
stock is dull and but few orders are reported. Coopers 
are receiving a large amount of stock on contract and 
are not inclined to enter the open market unless con- 
cessions in price are granted. The consumption of barrel 
stock is heavy, but owing to the large stocks on hand 
as well as the heavy shipments which are now being 
made on contract it is probable that the open market 
will be anything but dull for some weeks. Michigan 
staves are quoted at from $8 to $8.25, heading com- 
mands about 5 cents and patent hoops are quoted at 
from $8.50 to $8.75. 


St. Louis, Mo. Demand has not changed during the 
past week and things are about normal for the season. 
It is for tight packages that the strongest demand exists, 
the call from packing establishments being much 
stronger than was the case a few weeks ago. Demand 
for slack barrel cooperage has decreased considerably 
during the past few weeks and a quietude exists such as 
has not been felt since last summer. Stocks of tight 
stock are rather light, but receipts seem to be taking 
care of the demand and no marked changes in prices are 
quoted except on slack stock, which is lower than at 
last report. 


Buffalo, N. Y. There is an agreement on the part of 
the city cooper shops to advance the price of flour barrels 
3 cents into which the members of the trade are entering 
with more than the usual earnestness. They agree that 
they cannot make flour barrels at a profit at 31 and 33 
cents apiece for 6 and 8-hooped and they add that other 
towns are getting more. This makes the generally dull 
condition of the slack barrel business still duller, as 
millers find so little profit in flour that they feel obliged 
to resist the advance. Hoops are still scarce and bring 
$8.50 to $8.75 for coiled 54 and 6-foot; basswood heading 
is 5} to 54c for first class and elm staves $8.25 to 
$8.50. There is prospect of a good supply of stock with 
the arrival of sleighing to bring it to the mills. 











Advertisements will be inserted in this department 
at the following rates: 


For one week, - - - 26 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - - + - 46 cents a line. 
For three weeks, - . - 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - - - - .76 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 
Heading counts as two lines. 


No display pt the headings can be admitted. 


Remittances to accompany the order. No extra 
charge for copies of paper containing advertisements. 
Copy must be in this office not later than Thursday 
morning to secure insertion in Saturday’s paper. 


[ Wanted: Employees | 


WANTED 
Good lumber stenographer and bookkeeper. A man who 
will also be able to take charge of the issuing of specials and 
price lists. Address in long hand with references and say 
what salary expected. 
NORTON LUMBER CO., Kansas City, Mo. 


WANTED-—CHIEF ENGINEER AND MILLWRIGHT 
For Arkansas plant. Good opening for right party. State 
references and salary wanted. 

Adiress “R, R. 15,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


CIRCULAR FILERS IN FROZEN TIMSER 
Will have no hot or crooked running saws If saws are ham- 
mered to my gauge and instructions. Sent prepaid on tria! 
No previous experience necessary. Your first saw a perfect 
running saw. J. H. MINER, Lumberton, Miss. 


WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT 
to go to Louisville, Ky., by wholesale and retail door, sash 
and lumber concern. Must have executive ability and be thor- 
oughly familiar with above line. Liberal salary to a satisfac- 
tory man. 
ddress “R. R. 12,” care of AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—TRAVELING MAN TO SELL 
sash and doors in Illinois. Must be experienced. Good salary 
ight man. 
4 “i ddress “R. R. 10,” care of AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—ACCOUNTANT AND OFFICE MAN 
By lumber, sash and door manufacturing concern, Pacific 
coast. Must be competent to take full charge of accounts, 
including collections. Gilt-edge references required. Address 

“WASHINGTON,” care of AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN, 
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WANTED—RETAIL YARD MANAGER. 
A good salary to an experienced and capable man. Ad- 
dress with references, 
“R. R. 6,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 





WANTED—BOOKKEEPER. 
One experienced in lumber preferred. Give experience and 
salary expected. 
Address 


: 6 
WANTED-—A COMPETENT SALESMAN 
To represent in western Pennsylvania, West Virginia and 
Ohio a large manufacturer of kiln dried North Carolina pine 
whose grades are well known to the trade. Address, with 
references, stating experience and salary or commission prop- 
osition, “J. O. B.,” care of AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—YARDMAN FOR RETAIL YARD 
In Pittsburg, handling soft and hardwoods and mill work. 
Must understand grades, handling men and No. 1 all-round 
yardman. None others than men experienced need apply. 

Address “PITTSBURG,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

WANTED-—ASSISTANT BOOKKEEPER AND 
Stenographer by a northern Michigan firm manufacturing 
lumber; applicant must be sober and industrious. State sal 
ary and give reference. 

Address “R. R. 22,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—BILL CLERK 

By wholesale sash and door manufacturer. Young man expe- 

rienced in pricing stock and special work. In applying give 
references and salary expected. 

Address “R. R. 20,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—SASH AND DOOR SALESMAN 
For northern Illinois and southern Wisconsin territory ; none 
but energetic, experienced sash and door man desired. 

Address “R. R. 21,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—FIRST CLASS FILER 
And foreman for a cypress mill in Louisiana. Must keep 
up circular saws and general machinery, also shingle saws. 
Steady employment year round. State age, habits, expe- 
rience and wages. None but first class need apply. 
Cc. L. PULLEN, Hulda P. O., La. 


WANTED-—SALESMAN 
To sell hardwood lumber in Philadelphia and adjacent terri- 
tory by large wholesale house. Must be a hustler and a 
first class man in all respects. A good salary will be paid 
right man. Address, giving experience, age, salary etc., 
“W. W. 9,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—A! HARDWOOD INSPECTOR 
To go to northern mill to inspect birch, basswood, maple etc, 
State experience, salary expected ; give references. 
Address “P. P. 12,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


SALESMEN WANTED, 
Side line, selling stock in new automobile company with 
exceptional advantage. Everything legitimate. No watered 
stock. Good dividends guaranteed. Good commission. 
Address “XXX,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

WANTED-—20 FIRST CLASS MILLWRIGHTS 
To help set up machinery in our new plant in south Texas. 
Address F. A. Love, at Coltharps, Tex. Will pay $3.50 per 
day to good men. 


WANTED—OFFICE MAN AND BOOKKEEPER 
And collector, lumber district Chicago, about 18 or 20 years. 
One that has worked in sash and door business preferred. 
State references and salary. 

Address “N,N. 3,’ care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

WANTED—BY A PACIFIC COAST CONCERN, 

A man thoroughly familiar with the making of sash and 
doors and who can handle a crew of fifty men. This is a 
permanent position and at a good salary to the right man. 

Address, stating experience and giving references, 

“N.N. 1,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED-—EXPERIENCED BILL CLERK 
By wholesale sash and door concern at Chicago. Address, 
stating experience and references. 
Address “BRADFORD,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—TRAVELING MAN 
To sell hardwood lumber on the road, by one of the largest 
hardwood yards located in St. Louis. 
ddress “M. M. 3,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


DOOR SHOP HELP. 

We want five experienced door, sash and blind men. None 
but experienced men wanted. Write, stating age, wages 
expected and where corner ey employed. 

THE CYPRESS LUMBER CO., Apalachicola, Fla. 


[ Wanted:Cmployment | 


POSITION WANTED 
As stenographer, secretary or genera] assistant to party that 
is making money himself and appreciates intelligent help. 
Am at present employed. Good references. 

Address “R. R. 16,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
WANTED-—BY AN EDUCATED LADY, POSITION 
as housekeeper, city or country. Address 

MRS. B. JONES, General Delivery, New Orleans, La. 


WANTED-—POSITION WITH GOOD LUMBER CO. 
Have had experience both in office and on road and am at 
present buying for a large concern. 

Address “R. B. N.,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


“R. R. 7," care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


















































WANT2D—POSITION AS OFFICE MANAGER. 

A, thoroughly competent man, at present chief clerk for 
large yellow pine firm in the south, desires position as man- 
ager or assistant manager of yellow pine office. Practical 
bookkeeper, familiar with export branch of business; mar- 
ried: strictly temperate. 

Address “ARMOR,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





NO. | HARDWOOD LUMBER INSPECTOR 
wants position about January 1 as buyer and inspector; also 
good geage of timber and logs, a thorough lumberman in all 
its branches. Prefer south. Acquainted with the hardwood 
trade in Kentucky and Tennessee. Good references. Age 30. 

Address “KENTUCKY,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—POSITION 
by competent lady stenographer. Best of references. 
Address “R. R. 2,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED-—POSITION BY AN Ai BAND SAWYER, 


Can give good references. Address “R. R. 14,” care of AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, : 





WANTED—POSITION AS BAND FILER, 
Pine or hardwood. Satisfactory reference furnished. 
ddress BOX 503, Bay City, Mich. 


— 


SAWYER WANTS POSITION 
Either band or rotary; 10 years’ yc geri state wages. 
Address BOX 34, Farmers, Ky. 








WANTED-—POSITION IN OFFICE. 

Thorough bookkeeper and general office man wants work in 
the west. Best references. 

Address G. B. WILDS, JR., Wickliffe, Ky. 

WANTED- POSITION AS MANAGER 

or superintendent of saw mill business in yellow pine, by a 
man who has had a lifetime experience in same from stump 
to building. Can give first-class reference. 

Address “R. R. 9,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION. 

Practical lumberman understands all branches of the busi- 
ness and inspection of all kinds of lumber except pine; good 
habits; good reference. 

Address “S. G.,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


HARDWOOD SALESMAN. 
A thoroughly experienced man with a wide connection in 
the Greater New York and western New England would be 
pleased to represent some thoroughly equipped manufacturer 
of poplar and hardwoods in the territory named. Salary or 
salary and commissioa. 
Address aes as 


EXPERIENCED AND PRACTICAL BOOKKEEPER 
Open for engagement with reliable firm, wholesale or manu- 
facturing. Aged 34, married, steady, 16 years with hard- 
wood and yellow pine yards and mills. Quick and accurate, 
good penman, systematic, books clearly and neatly kept. 
Salary $75; references. 

Address “R, R. 4,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 





SAW AND KNIFE SALESMAN 
Wants position as traveling salesman. Eleven years’ experi- 
ence. Good references. 

Address “R. R. 3,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED POSITION 
By a man who has had a number of years’ experience at 
office work with large wholesale lumber concern; also has 
managed several retail yards; at present in the south. 
Address ‘RR. 5,” 











R. 25," care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., 


EXPERIENCED STENOGRAPHER 
Of fair ability wants position at moderate salary. 
Cc. O. WISDOM, Milan, Mich. 








MOULDING MACHINE MAN WANTS POSITION. 
live years’ experience and best reference. 

Address “RR. 23," care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
WANTED-—TO MANAGE RETAIL YARD 
By a young man of 27; have been manager present firm five 
years; doing a general retail business; want position on sal- 
ary; prefer northwest Missouri or southern Iowa; best of 
references. Address 
“nh. R. 18,” care of AMuRICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED- POSITION AS MANAGER. 
Of a retail yard by young man of 26; speaks German and 
American; two years’ experience as manager; No. 1 refer- 








ences. Address 
“NEBRASKA 12,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
WANTED-—POSITION OFFICE OR YARD. 
Competent man, 28 years’ experience in lumber and mill 
business, wholesale, export and retail, in Murope and east 
U. S. A. Understands plans estimating as well as any other 


branch pertaining to the business. 
Address “R. R. 17," care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., 


WHITE PINE SALESMAN 
Having an old established car trade, about 350 cars per 
annum, in New York, New Jersey and metropolitan district 
included, will be open for a first class connection in white 
pine early in 1902. Largely dressed lumber gold. 
ddress “X. T.,’ care of AMERICAN LUMBHRMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION IN PHILADELPHIA 
By man with two years’ experience at stump and mills in 
Canada, four years on dock and yard at Buffalo, three years 
in one of the largest yards in Vhiladelphia, and nine years 
as superintendent of large yard in New England. Desiring 
to return to Philadelphia, would seek correspondence with 
concern looking for thoroughly practical and temperate man 
for outside work. Would accept position of salesman, 
though lacking same experience as in dock and yard work. 
Can produce references from former employers. 

Address “Pp. P. 1,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION 
By expert bookkeeper, stenographer and general office as- 
sistant. Has had twelve years’ experience in above posi- 
tions with wholesale lumber and manufacturing companies. 
Al references. 
Address 








“P. P. 18,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION. 

Young man with six years’ experience shipping, typewrit- 
ing, stenography, billing etc. with large wheinente rm in 
Michigan, manufacturing sash, doors, blinds, frames, boxes 
etc., desires position with Pacific coast firm. 

Address “P. P. 14,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER 
Or salesman, Years of experience in lumber. Am married 
man, age 30; good habits; thoroughly reliable. Give me a 
trial. Address 
MARTIN B. DONOHUE, 616 Adams St., Toledo, Ohio. 


A YOUNG MAN EXPERIENCED 
In lumber business, desires position on Jan. 1, 1902, with 
wholesale concern, with chances for promotion. Good book- 
keeper and penman. Address 
“RUSTLER,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


aii even ie SHINGLE SAW FILER 
Jants position first of January. South prefe ' 
“FILER 99,” ane at Auuntean nlm ws 


WANTED-—POSITION BY AN ENGINEER. 
Young man, strictly sober, experienced with large steam 
plants, good technical education, best re : 
slope preferred. Address a 
“M. M. 8,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


‘ ‘ A PLEASURE. 

y using the Lumberman’s Actuary you mak 

easy and pleasant. Ask for sample pares. viipsireslinaaae 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


WANTED—POSITION. 

A thorough and practical lumberman with 20 years’ ex- 
perience in the manufacture and sale of yellow pine; position 
As manager or superintendent of saw mill plant; at present 
eg 4 of Pron =! yoyo ipareated = plant, tram roads 
etc. in Texas: desires to secure serv " 
ana. Rest of references furnished. a ae Sen ae ep 

Address “L. L. 4,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 





























WANTED—BY A THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED 
lumberman in all branches of the business from the tree to 
the consumer a position as general manager of a manufac. 
turing plant or as superintendent of the manufacture, gale, - 
inspection and shipping departments; good reference; south 
preferred. Address 

“McwW., care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 
In want of traveling salesmen, apply to 
JNO. OXENFORD. 
Central Association Traveling Lumber, Sash and Door Sales- 
men. Indianapolis, Ind. 
WANTED—EMPLOYMENT. 
When in want of band, circular, gang, shingle and lath saw 
filers, sawyers, setters, edgermen, engineers, millwrights, ma- 
chinists, blacksmiths and mill foremen, correspond with the 
North Western Mill Men’s Skilled Labor Association. 
ress P. J. BOGIE. Washburn, Wis. 


Wane umber Shingle 


WANTED—-BASSWOOD. 
Dry 4-4 basswood mill culls, ship culls or mixed 
Also 5-4 1sts and 2nds and common basswood, 
BROWNLEE & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


WANTED-—-FOR SPOT CASH. 
1-inch plain white oak first and seconds and commons, 
Il. M. SUSSWEIN & CO., 1 Madison Av., New York. 


FIRST QUALITY HARDWOOD MAPLE FLOORING 
Wanted out of 1, 14% and 1%x4 in., 4% and 5 in. strips, 
Quote prices, delivered Boston for export. 

Address “FLOORING,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 














Wanted 
(box) culls. 





ATTENTION COAST MILLS OUTPUT WANTED. 
To contract output coast mills manufacturing fir cedar 


lumber and shingles or to represent in central west. 
HOBE-JAYNES LUMBER CoO., Minneapolis, Minn. 


WANTED-BLACK ASH. 

Wanted—Dry 4-4 and 5-4 black ash, both 1sts and 2nds 

and common. BROWNLEE & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
WANTED—-TO CONTRACT 

lor the entire output of a yellow pine mill of 40,000 to 
60,000 ft. capacity per day, with planing mill facilities to 
make all kinds of finish, ceiling, flooring ete. We would 
contract to take the cut of the mill for one or more years, 
payment on stock furnished to be made monthly or as may 
be mutually agreeable. 

Address “CONTRACT,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—FOR SPOT CASH, 
By first class New York shippers, prime poplar logs, 28 in. 
and up; walnut logs, 18 in. and up; walnut and red gum 
lumber ; white oak lumber. 
Address “Pp, P. 9,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 














WANTED~—1X4 INCH OR WIDER 
4, 5, 6, 8 and 10 ft., short yellow pine, No. 1 common and 
better, rough or dressed two sides, 27-32-inch, for immediate 
shipment, delivered on Chicago freight rates. We can no 
doubt take the accumulation of this stock of your mill. 
ddress “M. M. 4,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—OAK, ASH AND HICKORY 
Dimension stock. Send for our dimension list. 
STRYKER NOVELTY CO., Stryker, Ohio. 


EVERY RETAILER 
Should have a copy of the Lumberman’s Actuary, which gives 
the feet in all stock sizes from 1 to 1,000 pieces and the 
amount at prices from $1 to $50 a thousand of any quantity 
from 1 to 26,000 feet—results ready for use. Cut-in index. 
The Actuary also contains many tables that are of special 
value to the retailer. Thousands of these books in use. 
Third edition now ready. Price: Cloth bound copies, $2.50; 
leather, $3. For sale i! 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 815 Dearborn 8t., Chicago. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD LUMBER. 
For cash. Quartered and plain sawed red and white oak, 
peplar, ash, walnut and hickory. Send list of your stock. 
F. R. CRANE & CO., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—FOR SPOT CASH. 
All kinds of hardwood lumber. Write for our latest price 
list and book containing inspection rules and log scale. 
GEO. BE. WHITE & CO., Lake and Elizabeth Sts., Chicago. 


WANTED—WALNUT DRY OR GREEN. 

We are cash buyers for good lots of walnut lumber, 1 to 4 
inches thick, 1sts and 2ds, clear -walnut balusters and 
squares 14%x1% to 6x6 inches thick, 12 inches and up long. 
Specification of sizes furnished on application.. 

Address P. O, BOX 1569, New York City, N. Y. 


[ Wanted:Seeond tand Machinery | 


WANTED—MOULDER. 
Good second hand inside moulder. Nothing less than 9 
inches wide. Address 
“G. 40,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED. 

One 24 in. double drum surface sander, power feed. 
One jointer. 
One 24 or 30 in. automatic back knife lathe. 

J. W. STORY CHAIR CO., Greenfield, Ohio. 


HEAVY PLANER WANTED, 

Hoyt or Wood’s, second hand 26 to 27 inches, 4 sides, 
broken rolls. State condition, when built, weight, point of 
shipment and price. 

HAAK LUMBER CO., Wolverine, Mich. 


WANTED—ONE SECOND HAND BAND SAW MILL 
Complete, including boilers, engines and all necessary ma- 
chinery. Must be in good repair. 

CAMP MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Franklin, Virginia. 


WHY NOT? 
If vou experience dull times— 
If you have something to sell— 
If you have a bargain to give— 
If you have something you want to get rid of— 
| you want to do something worthy of an enterprising 
an— 
































ADVERTISH IN 
7 THE AMERICAN LUMBHRMAN. 











